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Foreword 


This volume presents the second series of Brookings Lec¬ 
tures, which were inaugurated in 1954 to foster research in 
the social sciences. A year ago the lectures dealt with the re¬ 
lation of economics to public policy; these lectures appeared 
in print under the title Economics nnd Public Policy. This 
year the series, as designed by Dr. Paul T. David, was intended 
to consider recent research developments in politics and gov¬ 
ernment. Eight political scientists who have been active in 
research were asked to review certain of the newer contribu¬ 
tions of interest to social scientists in the Washington area. 

New methods of research have recently enriched the social 
sciences and opened new areas of investigation in the field of 
politics and government. These new techniques are now being 
applied to problems of human concern that were earlier con¬ 
sidered almost immune from any successful form of organized 
research. The implications of these findings are only begin¬ 
ning to be seen. Paralleling the development of research tech¬ 
niques has been the growth of a body of theory to guide 
research, to give form and meaning to the results, and to 
provide new hypotheses for further inquiries. 

The results of this work deserve to be more widely known 
outside the specialized groups in which it is carried on. 
Hence it seemed clear that the Institution might foster a 
discussion of some of these newer types of research and 
of the conclusions resulting from this work. The lectures 
therefore examine, in turn, some of the new research fron¬ 
tiers in politics and government, advances in organizational 
theory that are pertinent to the organization of the federal 
government, the relationships between hierarchy, democracy, 
and bargaining in politics and economics, game theory in 
its application to political strategy, the newly abundant re- 
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search on voters and elections, recent research on the nomi¬ 
nating process, comparative state politics and the future of 
the party system, and the impact on political science of the 
revolution in the behavioral sciences. This volume thus 
provides a useful review of significant new research that is 
still so widely dispersed that it is not readily available even 
to the research scholar. In some instances, the materials 
contain summaries of new data not previously published. The 
lectures by Professor Malcolm Moos and Dr. Paul T. David, 
for example, draw considerably on materials developed by 
the Brookings Institution in connection with a forthcoming 
study on the general subject of the politics of national party 
conventions, whicli has been supported by a grant from the 
John Randolph Haynes and Dora Haynes Foundation of Los 
Angeles. 

The Institution is especially indebted to Mrs. Robert S. 
Brookings, whose financial support has made possible the 
inauguration of this series of lectures. 

Robert D. Calkins 
President 

July 195? 
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New Research Frontiers of Interest 
to Legislators and Administrators 

STEPHEN K. BAILEY' 


"In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth." 
So begins the First Book of Moses called Genesis. 

"In the beginning was the word." So begins the Gospel 
according to St. John. 

No exegesis is necessary to point out that, barring a cosmic 
simultaneity, either John or Genesis must be wrong. Did the 
act precede the thought or the thought the act? 

This problem in cosmology, not to say metaphysics, is rele¬ 
vant here only because it indicates that theory and practice 
have posed a chicken-egg dilemma for a good many years. In 
retrospect, it is obvious only that John was a scholar and the 
author of Genesis a decision-maker. 

The series of lectures that I am honored to introduce this 
evening is called "Research Frontiers in Politics and Govern¬ 
ment." The sponsors of this series, the directors of the 
Brookings Institution, have bravely assumed that the placing 
of long-hairs and short-hairs in the same room would resolve 
Biblical dilemmas, or at least would settle the issue posed by 
Elihu Root, "Which comes first, the egg-head or the chicken 
Colonel?" 

The particular topic assigned to me, "New Research Fron¬ 
tiers of Interest to Legislators and Administrators," implies 
an even braver assumption: that scholars working on the 
frontier of politics and government have anything useful to 
say to decision-makers. My first reaction to the assigned topic 

‘ Director of the Graduate Program, School of Public and International 
Affairs, Princeton University. 
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was that no "new research frontiers'" could be of any possible 
interest to legislators and administrators. Just as a generation 
separated E equals MC- from the atom bomb, so, I reasoned, a 
time span must inevitably separate the discoveries of the social 
scientist from the engineering application of new knowledge. 

But a simple generalization here is impossible. Most 
thinkers about society are not pure scientists. As eclectic 
scholars and pamphleteers, they have frequently unleashed 
new worlds simply by describing, vilifying, or justifying old 
ones. What has seemed like new knowledge has often been, 
not discovery, but careful articulation, reinterpretation, or 
popularization of the known. When the Deuteronomic priests 
moralized the tribal sagas of ancient Israel, they placed new 
meaning on prior events and influenced mightily not only the 
course of subsequent history but their own times. In the area 
of social thought and action, creation precedes the word that 
precedes creation. No simple, articulated prior idea, for ex¬ 
ample, was responsible for the haphazard growth of cities in 
America, but this haphazard growth has stimulated research, 
theory, and value judgments that may have considerable 
impact on the further development of our urban communities. 
Social events, in short, run both ahead of and behind social 
thought. They frequently run behind in a somewhat perverse 
way. Lord Keynes made the point when he wrote in his 
General Theory: 

The ideas of economists and political philosophers, both when 
they are right and when they are wrong, are more powerful than 
is commonly understood. Indeed the world is ruled by little else. 
Practical men who believe themselves to be quite exempt from 
any intellectual influences are usually slaves of some defunct econ¬ 
omist. Mad men in authority, who hear voices in the air, are dis- 
stilling their frenzy from some academic scribbler of a few years 
back. I am sure that the power of vested interests is vastly ex¬ 
aggerated compared with the gradual encroachment of ideas.^ 

* J. M. Keynes, General 'Theory of Employmeni, Interest, and Money 
(1936), pp. 383-84. 
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Although it is perfectly obvious that new ideas about so¬ 
ciety are not a monopoly of professors, Keynes’ statement sug¬ 
gests that the "academic scribbler" is more powerful than is 
commonly recognized. Certainly in the long run, and I would 
maintain increasingly in the short run, the social scholar has 
much to offer the practical man of affairs. 

The big trouble is that too many practical men of affairs 
expect the wrong services from the scholar. The scholar lives 
in a strange world, and the decision-maker often treats this 
world with patronizing contempt—sometimes with fear. 1 
add the word "fear" because in one sense all scholars are po¬ 
tentially subversive. This is true whether or not the scholar 
consciously indulges in social criticism. A systematic descrip¬ 
tion of the way in which our state legislatures actually func¬ 
tion, for example, might so clash with present stereotypes and 
value expectations held by the public at large as to stimulate a 
widespread movement for change. Simple description might 
have been the only concern of the scholar, but the results of 
research might be pregnant with implications for reform. 
The reluctance of Congress to allow the Census Bureau to 
collect political statistics is in part, I believe, the result of an 
almost visceral fear that accurate knowledge about voting be¬ 
havior might stimulate popular demands for certain kinds of 
change. The recent congressional investigations into the oper¬ 
ations and policies of private foundations—barbaric and dis¬ 
torted as these investigations were—reflected in part a true 
understanding of the possible consequences of social science 
scholarship. At least since the days of Socrates, the life of 
reason has had its occupational hazards. The Burkian con¬ 
servatism, which is now the toast of certain groups in this 
country, seems temperamentally and logically opposed to the 
application of reason where prescription might be challenged. 
What some people fear is not the clash of orthodoxies, but 
the challenge that reason hurls at all orthodoxies. 

No matter what the political science profession might do to 
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separate "policy-oriented" scholars from "scientific" scholars, 
even if this were desirable or possible, the problem would 
remain. In actual fact, the scholars who research on the 
run are probably less unsettling than their more systematic 
brethren. The scholar who marshals and interprets data to 
further a particular policy goal can be discounted almost im¬ 
mediately as a partisan operator. The institutionally detached 
scholar who simply reports and theorizes on what he sees, 
especially if he can prove it, can unintentionally undermine 
an entire culture. I need only mention Darwinism and Higher 
Criticism in the nineteenth century to make my point. In our 
own times, who can compute the possible long-run social im¬ 
pact of the simple discovery that negro blood and white blood 
are chemically indistinguishable? 

Some policy-makers not only fear the scholar—paradoxi¬ 
cally they think scholarship other-worldly and futile. Because 
the scholar cannot answer a specific operation problem in 
simple English, the decision-maker frequently assumes that 
the scholar knows nothing of practical value. There was a 
story going around Washington during World War II about 
a 26 year old economist in the soap division of OPA who was 
buttonholed one day by the president of Lever Brothers. The 
president looked scornfully at the young scholar and said, 
"Young man, what can you possibly know about soap?” The 
economist looked the president straight in the eye and said, 
"Sir, I don't know much about soap, but I know a hell of a 
lot about price control.” 

Most scholars are better at the general formulation of issues 
than they are at the application of general knowledge to 
concrete circumstances. In fact, the pure scientist in any field 
is always on the prowl for species not sports, probabilities not 
sureties, recurring generalities not specific events. As my dis¬ 
tinguished colleague, Marion Levy, has pointed out to me, 
no physicist worthy of the name would attempt to predict the 
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exact speed with which a piece of chalk dropped from the 
top of Nassau Hall next Friday would reach the ground. All 
the physicist can do is to assume theoretical conditions, such 
as a perfect vacuum, under which the laws of gravity will 
operate on an object, and then to identify the kinds of 
variables in the real world that will modify this theoretical 
model. 

The operator who asks the scholar to apply general theory 
to a particular situation is often asking either the impossible 
or the unreasonable. A carefully controlled sample survey, 
for example, might show that only one per cent of all barking 
dogs actually bite. This might be, for certain purposes, ex¬ 
tremely useful information, even though die only real kind¬ 
ness to the postman is to tell him to beware of all dogs. A 
composite personality profile of 435 congressmen might show 
that 82 per cent are low on a predetermined scale of neuroti- 
cism. For certain highly practical as well as theoretical pur¬ 
poses, this knowledge might be significant, even though the 
scholar could not at the moment tell an administrator going 
up for a budget hearing how many psychoneurotics are on the 
House Appropriations Subcommittee—or the implications 
thereof. 

Cardinal Newman may have disclaimed the "distant scene" 
("one step enough for me"), but the distant scene in the 
sense of general propositions is the stock in trade of the 
modern scholar. The practical utility of general propositions 
is frequently disclaimed by the decision-maker, but the de¬ 
cision-maker himself would be helpless without them. 

The real hiatus between scholars and decision-makers is 
not that one deals with generalizations and the other with 
specifics. Every specific decision is based on a multitude of 
general working propositions. If, through experience, the 
decision-maker had not developed some general propositions 
in the sense of implicit assumptions about human behavior. 
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he would be helpless whenever a new problem arose for 
solution. The differences between the scholar and the decision¬ 
maker are to be found in the respective environments in 
which they operate, the speed with which knowledge must be 
synthesized and applied, the degree of immediacy of value 
considerations, the degree of explicitness of assumptions and 
logic, and the nature of respective attitudes toward the use of 
language^) 

This last needs a few words of emphasis. Nonscholars 
accuse scholars of using big words—or worse, of using mathe¬ 
matical symbols. Language, verbal or mathematical, is both 
a precise tool and a short-hand for the scholar. For the 
decision-maker, on the other hand, language is often an 
artistic brush. In the uncertainties of a complex situation, a 
decision-maker may well use a phrase that is intentionally 
ambiguous. As ambiguities are the enemies of precise scholar¬ 
ship, the scholar attempts to delimit words and phrases to 
specific referents. Frecjuently, the scholar develops a new 
word or phrase because old words are imprecise or because a 
complex of simple words can be put more simply by the use 
of one complex word. The gobbledy-gook of scholarship is 
frequently carried to unnecessary extremes, but the science of 
botany would probably have progressed much more tortuously 
than it has if the vocabulary of the botanist had been limited 
to "green flowers, big flowers, fragrant flowers, and climbing 
flowers.” 

The real and justifiable criticism that practical men of 
affairs can levy against scholars is that the latter on occasion 
try to build superstructures of verbiage and mathematics on 
foundations of thin air. They then drape the superstructure 
with decorated panels of value interpretations and claim not 
only aesthetic and logical perfection but also functional per¬ 
fection. In a book by John Palmer Gavit called College, 
written in 1925, the author calls to account those "in the 
departments where subjects of study come nearest to pure 
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guesswork, w-here men, bushwhacking around the edges of the 
inscrutable, pontificate about the week’s gropings in the 
realm of the mind as if they had ultimate truth by the tail.”^ 
As Professor Schattschneider says: "Political scientists should 
be modest because they have plenty to be modest about." The 
real danger is not that social scientists will be undersold to 
decision-makers. The real danger is that they will be oversold; 
and that their failure to perform according to immediate ex¬ 
pectations will have the effect of discounting in advance the 
patient scratching that is the pre-condition of all great theo¬ 
retical break-throughs. 

This introduction has been overly long, but it has been an 
attempt to be frank about some of the misunderstandings that 
separate decision-makers and scholars. These misunderstand¬ 
ings can be minimized only if scholars and practical men of 
affairs recognize that each has a high stake in the success of 
the other’s work. Only if decision-makers preserve the en¬ 
vironment of free inquiry can scholars operate effectively. 
Only if the scholar operates effectively can substantially 
greater rationality be introduced into the apocalyptic world 
that mankind has now entered. 

Contemporary political science involves a spectrum of 
generalization. At one end of the spectrum are the describers 
of discrete events. At the other end are the conscious articu¬ 
lators or postulators of general systems—analytical and theo¬ 
retical. New research frontiers exist at every point along this 
spectrum. If the spectrum is likened to a harmonica, political 
science has its share of virtuosos. The real divisions in politi¬ 
cal science however, must be sought not along this spectrum 
but in schools of emphasis and approach of another sort. For 
the purpose of discussing new research frontiers, these schools 
can be categorized as historical, institutional, behavioral, and 
philosophical. Overlapping is constant, but differences in 
perspective are discernible. 

‘Quoted in J. H, Robinson, The Human Comedy (1937), pp- 334-35. 
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it^^istorical Approach 


If history be defined as the selecting and structuring of 
prior events, all of us are historians. In truth we are little 
else. The so-called ''insight" of the decision-maker—that most 
valued and seemingly mysterious of attributes—is history in 
use. Whatever the philosophers of history may decide, most 
decision-makers spend their lives betting on the proposition 
that the past has lessons and the new is never totally unprece¬ 
dented. 

In recent years a considerable number of political scientists 
have turned out case studies in administration and legislation. 
Most of these constitute historical writing at a low level of 
abstraction. By way of example, I refer to the Inter-University 
Public Administration Cases,^ to the many autobiographies 
and agency and ser\'ice histories that have come from our 
governmental experience during World War II,“ and to some 
recent attempts to describe certain phases of congressional ac¬ 
tivity." 

In my own limited experience in political and administra¬ 
tive life, I have found these historical studies of considerable 


utility. They have the effect of broadening experience vicari¬ 
ously, of limiting the totally unanticipated in any given deci¬ 
sional context, and of suggesting alternative means for accom¬ 
plishing goals. Let me give an example. As Mayor of Middle- 
town, Conn., I was confronted by the problem of how to get 
a parking authority created. A parking authority with power 


* See Harold Stein, Public Administraiion and Policy Development 
(1952). Individual cases may be ordered from the University of Alabama 
Press. 

‘E.g. Robert Sherwood, Roosevelt and Hopkins (1950); Henry L. Stim- 
son, On Active Service in Peace and ITar (1948); Walter Millis (ed.). 
The Forrestal Diaries (1951); and Victor A. Thompson, The Regulatory 
Process in OPA Rationing (1950). 

See particularly Stephen K. Bailey and Howard Samuel, Congress at 
Work (1952); Bertram A. Gross, The Legislative Struggle (1953) ; Joseph 
P. Harris, The Advice and Content of the Senate (1953); and Telford 
Taylor, Grand Inquest (1955). 
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to condemn land, to manage municipal parking facilities, and 
to finance itself could be created only by action of the state 
legislature. The state legislature was Republican. I was a 
Democratic Mayor. In order to ensure favorable action in 
Hartford, I needed the support of local Republican leaders 
in Middletown. From the standpoint of personal political ex¬ 
perience, this was an unprecedented situation. I remembered, 
however, in studying the course of a full employment bill in 
Congress, that Senator Murray had won the support of certain 
Republican senators by allowing them to offer needed amend¬ 
ments to the bill. This strengthened the bill and allowed the 
Republican senators to co-sponsor without loss of face. I 
used the same device in Middletown, and the parking au¬ 
thority went through the General Asembly in Hartford with¬ 
out opposition. 

This is a homely and low-level example of what must go 
on every hour of the day in Washington. President Roosevelt 
did not need a political scientist to describe the reasons for 
the failure of Wilson to develop American support for the 
League of Nations, for Roosevelt had lived tlirough the 
ordeal. But it is probably true that Roosevelt, in his conduct 
of the presidenc}', referred many times to the activities of 
Lincoln, Jefferson, and Jackson. Books are part of experience. 
I cannot help but feel that the patient scholarship of Leonard 
White in tracing the administrative growth of the federal 
government from the days of Washington to the present will 
have a high utility to legislators and administrators for 
generations to come.^ If nothing else, it is a source of comfort 
to the modern decision-maker to know that his respected an¬ 
cestors had to deal with, and somehow overcame, many of the 
same kinds of issues he himself faces. Administrators and 
legislators go through a number of unnecessary frustrations 

*The first volumes of this series are entitled, The Federalists (1948); 
The Jeffersonians (1951); The Jacksonians (1954), The series is being 
published by Macmillan and Co. 
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because they have not read the minutes of previous meetings. 
As Carl Sandburg once wrote, 

I wonder Momus 

Whether shadows of the dead sit somewhere and look 
with deep laughter 

On men who play in terrible earnest the old, known, 
solemn repetitions of history. 

And we might add the wise words of Santayana, ’ He who 
does not know the past is doomed to repeat it.” The past 
experience of mankind is always a new research frontier. 
Discoveries along this frontier, granted always the dangers 
of analogy, are often of immediate practical concern to de¬ 
cision-makers. 

Much historical writing by political and other social scien¬ 
tists is consciously factual—granted always the unconscious 
biases that affect the selection and interpretation of data. In 
other cases, however, historical writing is highly impression¬ 
istic, philosophical, and value-laden. Whatever the dangers of 
this kind of scholarship, it is always with us on the frontiers 
of research, and often performs a highly creative function in 
its impact on decision-makers. 

All decision-makers decide within a societal context. How 
they view their own culture and society in relation to other 
cultures and societies is a major determinant of policy. I 
speak here not only of the value framework to which I shall 
return in a minute. I refer to the importance of visualizing 
what really happened or is happening at a given time and 
place, and of judging the limits that prior events place on 
contemporary discretion. 

A number of provocative studies have appeared in recent 
years on the subject of American foreign policy. In an 
important sense, these studies are on the frontiers of political 
science—notably, books like Charles Burton Marshall’s Limits 
of Foreign Policy, George Kennan’s The Realities of Ameri¬ 
can Foreign Policy, Dorothy Fosdick's Common Sense and 
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World Affairs, Chester Bowles’ Ambassador’s Report, and 
Louis J. Halle’s Civilization and Foreign Policy. 

All these studies attempt to create new images of America’s 
place in the world, images to replace both the limitless con* 
cept of manifest destiny and the parochial concept of isola¬ 
tion, twin spectres that America has inherited from another 
age and that have tended to bind cruelly our thinking about 
future options. 

George Kennan is now working at the Institute for Ad¬ 
vanced Study on a history of American-Soviet relations. Who 
can say what powerful forces will be released by such a book? 
If through careful documentation and analysis, Kennan 
throws new light on the reasons for American intervention in 
Russian affairs in 1918-19, for example, a great deal of the 
diplomatic force of Soviet historical writing on this period 
may be effectively countered. 

The construction of new images is not limited to the field 
of foreign policy. Gunnar Myrdal’s thoughtful study of the 
negro in America is a case in point.® Studies of this kind can 
have a high instrumental value by providing for the decision¬ 
maker a carefully constructed three-dimensional image of a 
social reality. Some of the great works on the American politi¬ 
cal scene like de Tocqueville’s Democracy in America, Lord 
Bryce’s The American Commonwealth, Wilson’s Congres¬ 
sional Government, and Frederick Jackson Turner’s The 
Frontier in American Life —all of them in their time on the 
frontiers of knowledge—created vivid images of the great 
American experiment and in the process became a part of the 
experiment itself. 

The creation and refinement of these images is a con¬ 
tinuing responsibility of political and other social scientists. 
Knowledge of these images can help the decision-maker in 
understanding his own society and in recognizing the limits 
that society sets on the effective discretion of public officials. 

* An American Dilemma (1944). 
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Beyond this, new historical writing can have a prophetic 
function—prophetic not in the sense of exact scientific prog¬ 
nostication, but prophetic in the Biblical sense: postulating 
tlie moral reality and the moral consequences of the choices 
before us. Arnold Toynbee's monumental Study of History is 
important not because it tells us what will happen fifty years 
from now but because it establishes a moral postulate that 
what we do can have an effect on what happens fifty years 
from now. In a recent speech closing the Columbia Bicen¬ 
tennial Celebration, Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer stated that; 

In an important sense this world of ours is a new world in 
which the unity of knowledge, the nature of human communities, 
the order of society, the order of ideas, the very notions of so¬ 
ciety and culture have changed and will not return to what they 
have been in the past. What is new is not new because it has 
not been there before but because it has changed in quality.® 

Oppenheimer identifies the prevalence of newness, the chang¬ 
ing scope and scale of change itself, the global quality of 
the world, and the massive character of the dissolution of 
corruption and authority in belief, in ritual, and in temporal 
order as evidences of the unprecedented. Toynbee’s compli¬ 
mentary corrective to Oppenheimer is that man in his long 
and tortuous history has often faced "newnesses”—"chal¬ 
lenges” as Toynbee puts it—and that man’s future has always 
been determined by his moral and intellectual responses to 
these newnesses. 

In the kind of w'orld in which modern decision-makers 
live, fraught as it is with bignesses, vastnesses, and statistical 
drifts, the postulate of faith that the future is really malleable, 
that individual choices really count, is of no small con¬ 
sequence. The assumption of classical economists that indi¬ 
vidual choice could have no effect on the market seems to 
have carried over into a great deal of fatalistic, if not nihilistic, 
twentieth century political thinking. The prophetic service 

*New York Times (Dec. 27, 1954), p. 10. 
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of Toynbee is his pointing out tliat history has always in¬ 
volved imperfect competition, and that the moral choices of 
men of power influence the market mightily. 

Institutional Analysis 

Aside from hereditary influences, the greatest force that 
the past exerts on the present is institutional. Political science 
has been intrigued from Aristotle’s day to the present with 
the institutional character of society—tlie legal framework 
and the social structures within which man functions as a 
social being. Like some huge invisible magnet, institutions 
condition, regularize, and to some extent polarize, human 
behavior. 

Civilization as we know' it is unthinkable w'ithout laws that 
establish regularized patterns of behavior and set the limits 
of nonconformity and official discretion in society. The laws 
may be, in the words of Thrasymacus, the "interest of the 
stronger,” or they may be the product of the reasonably equi¬ 
table distribution of advantages in an ethically oriented self- 
governing society. But one effect is constant: behavior is 
regularized by political sanctions. What the law is and what 
the law means are highly relevant considerations, not only to 
judges but to administrators and legislators as well. What the 
public at large, or particular groups or individuals, thinks the 
law is or means is also of high concern to decision-makers in 
government. Why are some laws difficult to enforce? Why is 
international law so difficult to create, not alone enforce? 
What confers and legitimizes the law-making function? Why 
do people obey? These questions have been at the heart of 
much political writing for centuries—and still are. Today the 
frontiers are being cleared by sociologists, social psychologists, 
and anthropologists, as well as political theorists and students 
of jurisprudence. 

I have neither the time nor the competence to describe in 
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detail the new scholarship in this area. I am concerned only 
to point out that the heritage and ubiquity of law give an en¬ 
veloping institutional character to human behavior in our 
society and sensitizes us to structure in all of our functional 
relationships. This is particularly true in large-scale organi¬ 
zations. The rules and procedures governing relationships in 
large-scale organizations, private and public, administrative 
and legislative, are not always legal in a formal sense, but 
they have many of the same purposes and consequences as 
law. What students of administration call '"formal organiza¬ 
tion’ is the pattern of expectations resulting from the con¬ 
scious structuring of institutional energies. To use an ele¬ 
mentary example, if we see Mr. X higher on an organiza¬ 
tional chart than Mr. Y, we expect certain kinds of deferential 
relationships that would not ordinarily be present if Mr. X 
and Mr. Y were at the same level. 

The past quarter century has seen a vast extension of 
interest in, and knowledge about, formal institutional struc¬ 
tures. With the growth of large-scale organizations in busi¬ 
ness and government, scholars in a variety of disciplines have 
addressed themselves to key questions of organizational prac¬ 
tice and theory. I need only mention the names of Merton, 
Barnard, Dahl, Gulick, Macmahon, Appleby, Gaus, and 
Simon, to hint at the talents that have been concerned witli 
research frontiers in this vast and exciting area. If students 
of administration had a tendency twenty years or so ago to 
place perhaps too much emphasis on static descriptions of 
formal structures, the 1940’s saw a swing almost to the other 
extreme—the discounting of the importance of formal organi¬ 
zation and the placing of heavy emphasis on informal, per¬ 
sonal, and accidental factors in institutional behavior. 

There is now a swing back—or a swing forward—a recog¬ 
nition among those working on the frontiers that organiza¬ 
tions metamorphose organically, and that formal struc¬ 
tures and informal human behavior interact to create a 
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necessary institutional tension between responsibility and con¬ 
tinuity on the one hand, and flexible adaptation on the other. 
Sociologists, anthropologists, psychologists, communications 
specialists, and political scientists are presently constructing 
theoretical models that should substantially increase our 
knowledge of institutional behavior—and particularly of the 
importance of formal structure. The significance of this theo¬ 
retical work for practicing administrators should be obvious. 
Business and industry have already made considerable practi¬ 
cal use of the work that has been done to date. Mr. Simon and 
Mr. Dahl will discuss these developments in some detail in 
later papers in this series. 

Up to now most of the energies of scholars has been con¬ 
centrated on bureaucratic organizations, but it is heartening 
to note that presidential nominating conventions are now 
being subjected to the elaborate scrutiny of political scientists 
and that Dr. George Galloway has recently returned from 
England where he studied the procedures of the House of 
Commons in relation to the procedures of the American 
Congress. All too little attention has been paid to the relation¬ 
ship of formal structures and formal procedures to the be¬ 
havior and viability of democratic legislatures. 

The ultimate importance of all this institutional research 
can best be suggested by a statement of Alfred North White- 
head on the subject of symbolism. Whitehead wrote that 
''those societies which cannot combine reverence to their 
symbols with freedom of revision must ultimately decay, 
either from anarchy or from the slow atrophy of a life stifled 
by useless shadows.The viability of large-scale institutions 
depends on their capacity to function efficiently and to adapt 
to new circumstances without dissolution of form. Increased 
sophistication about the impact of formal systems on institu¬ 
tional behavior may enormously increase the odds that man 
can successfully negotiate the turbid waters that run between 

'*A. N. Whitehead, Symbolism: Us Me.iniiig and Effect (1927), p. 88. 
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the Scylla of bureaucratic rigidity and the Charybdis of 
tyrannical flux. 


Behavioral School 

Complementing this emphasis on institutional structures 
is an increasing emphasis on what has come to be called 
the behavioral sciences. Granted formal organizational pat¬ 
terns, how do legislators, administrators, judges, and even 
voters actually behave.^ How do they decide? How do they 
solve problems? What forces—group and personal—actually 
impinge upon them and how do these forces operate? Why 
in two institutions with identical formal structure does 
one institution work efficiently and the other work inef¬ 
ficiently? What changes in institutional behavior can result 
from changes in leadership? 

Many of the papers that follow in this series are specifically 
concerned with these questions. Tapping the resources and 
techniques of cognate disciplines, political scientists are ex¬ 
perimenting with a wide variety of conceptual schemes and 
analytical tools to shed new light on human behavior in the 
context of politics and government. 

Because the variables are manifold, because the jungle is 
dense, progress is maddeningly slow and tentative. But suc¬ 
cess here will have {as it already has had) an enormous im¬ 
pact on the decision-maker in government and in managerial 
enterprises of all kinds. 

The fact is that today most decision-makers approach be¬ 
havioral problems on a rule-of-thumb basis. They calculate 
anticipated reactions on the basis of what they call "common 
sense or an educated guess." If they do such and such, the 
resulting behavior of others will probably be such and such. 
When the result is not what they anticipated, they often 
search for devils, plots, and gremlins to explain their failures. 
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Employees are discontented. Salaries are raised. Employees 
are still discontented. Conclusion: employees are ingrates. 

The field office is functioning inefficiently. A memorandum 
is sent from the central office giving instructions and clarify¬ 
ing previous directives. The field office still functions inef¬ 
ficiently. Conclusion: the field office staff can’t read. 

A legislative proposal is sent to Congress. Congress turns 
it down. Conclusion: Congress is the tool of selfish interests. 

Many of the toughest problems in public life arise because 
we know so little about behavior that deviates from our 
stereotypes of anticipation. Students of administration speak 
of informal organization—behavior that does not square with 
the anticipations set by formal structure. What the behavioral 
sciences are postulating is that informal organization does 
have structure; that behavioral deviations from prescribed 
patterns of organizational process are not totally unpredict¬ 
able; that a science of behavior is, within limits, possible. 

As long as students of society assumed that all social ac¬ 
tivity was the result of the interplay of discrete, equally 
powerful, and unpredictable individuals, a science of behavior 
was patently absurd except at the level of vast societal aggre¬ 
gates. In terms of predicting the results of more limited inter¬ 
actions, the possible permutations and combinations of un¬ 
predictable forces w'ere infinite. But if one assumes that for 
certain purposes, at least, human beings act and react accord- 
ing to group stereotypes rather tlian individual whim, the 
problem though difficult is theoretically manageable. The 
problem is transferred from the impossible task of predicting 
the vagaries of unpredictable parcels of energy inside the 
nucleus of the atom, to the possible task of describing and 
predicting molecular interaction. 

It is at this point, however, that many decision-makers, 
practical men of affairs, theologians, and a number of suspi¬ 
cious fellow academicians get off the bus. Like the hill people 
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in Tennessee during the Scopes monkey trial, the fearful and 
the suspicious chant "thank God we ain’t got no education, 
tliank God we ain't lawyers." Behavioral science seems to 
many to wish to kill the piano player and substitute perfo¬ 
rated rolls, to substitute artificial insemination for love. There 
are some who believe that, in the field of human relation¬ 
ships, it can’t be done. Tliere are others, like Winston 
Churchill, who suspect it can be done, but who don’t wish 
to be around on the day of victory. George Orwell was 
probably pleased that death took him before 1984. 

The fear seems to stem from a feeling that leadership in a 
democracy must be unselfconscious and intuitive if W’e are 
to remain free; that conscious manipulation of others is 
a divine prerogative that can be usurped by man only with 
disastrous consequences. The fact that competing political 
regimes in this century have manipulated behavior for in¬ 
human ends has led some people to conclude that a science 
of behavior is innately antidemocratic in its implications. 

These fears are not without justification, but they are 
grossly overplayed, and they represent a tragic retreat from 
reason. Men have manipulated the behavior of other men 
since time immemorial. The evil has not been the manipu¬ 
lation, but the value context and the legal framework within 
which the manipulation has occurred. 

Some social scientists, it is true, seem to underplay the 
supremacy of values. But in most cases, their fault is not 
callousness but sanguinity. They assume that behavioral knowl¬ 
edge will be used in a democratic society for democratic ends 
in a democratic way; that the widespread sharing of be¬ 
havioral knowledge will itself be a counterforce to any at¬ 
tempt at monopolistic manipulation. Implicitly some of them 
go further. They assume that only if our chosen leaders refine 
and systematize their knowledge of human behavior can 
democratic societies consciously construct the kind of world 
that will square with their value premises. 
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Actually, the success of our democratic experiment to date 
has been due in large part to a primitive science of behavior: 
our inherited proverbs and maxims. In an unrefined state, 
rudiments of a science of behavior are discernible in much of 
our ethical and political literature. 

Take the proverb “A soft answer turneth away wrath.” 
Many administrators and legislators have found this a highly 
useful maxim in public life. My guess is that the proverb 
developed out of the accumulated experience of prehistoric 
man who found to his discomfort that blows and angry words 
were generally countered by blows and angr)' words. The idea 
was probably first articulated, or at least adumbrated, as a 
simple empirical statement, “If when provoked I hit someone 
my own size or larger, I am likely to be clobbered in return.” 

For most purposes and under most conditions this proposi¬ 
tion is still highly scientific, although I for one do not intend 
to attempt an extensive validation. But there are obviously 
certain conditions under which the proposition is not true. 
The probability is less for example (at least in this part of the 
western world) if a woman slaps a man. The probability slips 
still further if the slapper is supported by six plug-uglies and 
the slappee is alone. The probability slips to almost zero if 
the slappee is a marathon dancer whose partner is trying to 
keep him awake. 

Legislative and administrative craftsmanship consists in 
large part of knowing when proverbs will and won’t work. 
The folklore of politics is laden with artifices and public rela¬ 
tions techniques that have worked under certain circumstances 
in the past and have become guides to future strategic and 
tactical decisions. In a huckster-conscious society, these tech¬ 
niques are useful and moral in the long-run only if they are 
subservient to the top value premises of the society itself. 
Macaulay once wrote, "When will people learn that it is the 
spirit we are of, not the machinery we employ, that binds us 
to others?” Craftsmanship, in short, is not enough. That is 
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why, in closing, I must emphasize once again the supremacy 
of values, for it is just here that scholars tend to be fuzziest 
and decision-makers in need of most help. 

Philosophical Approach 

The rival philosophies of cur time have a superficial at¬ 
tractiveness because they offer pretty packages labeled "the 
good society." As long as the packages remain wrapped, the 
lonely crowd projects its own frustrated dreams into the hid¬ 
den excelsior. The "great simplifiers” encourage the dreams, 
and do their best to hide the reality—to keep the labels bright 
and the packages unopened. 

Americans, confronted by this marketing challenge, have 
reacted in a variety of ways. Some have concluded that Amer¬ 
ica can win in the ideological struggle simply by wrapping a 
brighter package with fancier labels. Others have accepted 
the pessimistic position that our eighteenth century labels 
have been tarnished by the years, and can never be burnished 
for twentieth century display. Still others have contended that 
democracy means "no labels," but an infinite variety of pack¬ 
ages available for common inspection and barter. A great deal 
of contemporary writing in political science seems to assume 
this last position. The real success of the American experi¬ 
ment, it is contended, stems not from a consistent philosophy, 
but from the interaction of a whole series of value myopias 

brought into focus by purely mechanical and institutional 
means. 

Unfortunately, unseen hands" and "countervailing 
powers" are not dramatic concepts from the standpoint of 
ideological export. Furthermore, I gravely doubt that the 
good society can ever be fashioned by ignorant armies that 
clash by night. Those who pretend to see the outline of the 
good society ’ in the clash of pressure groups, the clash of 
governmental branches and levels, the clash of political fac- 
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tions, the clash of money, votes, and ambitions have in my 
estimation too low a view of man and too exalted a view of 
automatic stabilizers in our moral and political life. 

Government in the last analysis is a supreme exercise of 
will and moral choice. The public interest, as Walter Lipp- 
mann points out in his new book The Public Philosophy, may 
be presumed "to be what men would choose if they saw- 

clearly, thought rationally, acted disinterestedly and benevo¬ 
lently." 

This is the real frontier of our epoch. All else pales into 
insignificance. Whatever the success of political science in de¬ 
scribing institutions and refining our knowledge of behavioral 
uniformities, the administrator and legislator for decades and 
centuries to come must w'restle first with the toughest operat¬ 
ing problem ever assigned to mankind: What is in the interest 
of the public. What Montaigne said four centuries ago is still 
relevant: All other knowledge is hurtful to him who has not 
the science of honesty and goodness." 

Omar Bradley has said the same thing in both an older and 
newer idiom: 

We have too many men of science, too few men of God. We 
have grasped the mystery of the atom and rejected the Sermon 
on the Mount. , . . The world has achieved brilliance without 
wisdom, power without conscience. Ours is a world of nuclear 
giants and ethical infants. We know more about war than we do 
about peace, more about killing than we do about living.^* 

This, then, is the everlasting frontier for administrators, 
legislators, and scholars. With all the impressive scholarship 
of modern social science, w'ith all the tactical brilliance of our 
decision-makers, our social and political world is still "skirt¬ 
ing the rim of hell." Together, we have somehow ignored 
or at least failed to clear—the most important of frontiers: 
the frontier of the good life, the humane goal, the civilized 

"Quoted in Bulletin of Atomic Scientists, Vol. VIII (April 1952), 
p. 114. 
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means—N\hat Lippmann calls The Public Philosophy, what 
others see at the heart of theology. 

To this perennial frontier we must return—and we must 
assume that Kipling was talking to us, academicians and op¬ 
erators, as well as to "lesser breeds without the law" when he 
decried "All valiant dust that builds on dust; and guarding 
calls not Thee to guard." 

For frantic boast and foolish word 
Thy mercy on Thy people, Lord. 
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Recent Advances in Organization 
Theory 


HERBERT A. SIMON' 


Current research activity in organization theory can best 
be assessed if we provide some historical perspective by ex¬ 
amining the progress in this field over the past twenty years.- 
A good starting point for our story is the year 1937—the year 
in which the President’s Committee on Administrative Man¬ 
agement completed its report and presented to the Congress 
its proposals for federal reorganization. The Report of the 
committee and the working documents that were published as 
Papers on the Science of Administration provide us with a 
rather clear picture of the conceptual framework of adminis¬ 
trative theory that was employed in the work of tlie commit¬ 
tee. 

The President’s Committee identified two great problem 
areas in federal administration. The first w'as the problem of 
top level organization—the organization of the presidency in 
its dual role as capstone of the federal administrative structure, 
on the one hand, and as focus for party and policy leadership, 
on the other. The second problem area was the organization of 
the federal departmental structure for efficient performance 
of its functions. 

‘ Professor and Head of Department of Industrial Management, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. 

* My interpretation of trends in organization theory owes much to dis¬ 
cussions with my colleagues James G. March and Harold Guetzkow. The 
analysis summarizes some aspects of a more general survey of organization 
theory being made in the Graduate School of Industrial Administration, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, under a grant from the Ford Foundation. 
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The recommendations of the President's Committee, and 
particularly those that dealt with the organization of the 
federal departments, were much influenced by a distinction 
that, at the time of the work of the committee, was accepted 
with little question as a valid generalization about govern¬ 
mental processes. This was the distinction between policy and 
administration introduced by Frank J. Goodnow. Goodnow 
asserted that certain processes of government were concerned 
solely with the formulation of the will of the state—these he 
called policy' processes—while others were concerned with the 
execution of that will—the administrative processes. It was a 
corollary of this doctrine that as administration w'as only the 
instrument of policy, because its goals were determined for 
it by the legislative body, its success could be judged 
entirely in terms of efficiency, that is, how cheaply or extrava¬ 
gantly it went about achieving its legislatively determined 
goals. 

Not only was administration the neutral instrument of 
policy, according to this doctrine, but it followed also that the 
administrators —the employees of the administrative branch— 
were neutral instruments of policy. Hence, the doctrine of the 
separation of policy and administration provided a major 
premise in the argument for the neutrality of the civil service. 

Now the members of the President’s Committee—Louis 
Brownlow, Charles E. Merriam, and Luther Gulick—were 
men of wide experience in government. As observers of and 
participants in practical affairs, they had few illusions regard¬ 
ing the complete insulation of administration from politics. 
In particular, they were fully aware of the multiple roles of 
the presidency, and took cognizance of them in their recom¬ 
mendations for that office. Nevertheless, the bulk of the rec¬ 
ommendations of the President’s Committee, particularly 
those concerned with the structure of the federal departments, 
were based pretty squarely on the policy-administration dis¬ 
tinction and on the assumption that the impact of policy on its 
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administrative instruments should be channeled through the 
President’s office. Departmental reorganization was treated 
largely as a problem of making the administrative instrument 
an efficient instrument responsive for policy control to the 
President. 

The Re-emergence of Power and Policy 

The assumptions underlying the report of the President's 
Committee were not long in being challenged. They were 
challenged, in fact, as soon as the recommendations of the 
committee were laid before the Congress. The Congress 
showed itself to be unwilling to treat issues of departmental 
organization as simple questions of efficiency. Tlie debate on 
the reorganization bills made it quite clear that many persons, 
in Congress and outside, believed that important changes in 
organization could not be made without affecting depart¬ 
mental policy as well as departmental efficiency. 

This issue has been debated again and again in the years 
since the President’s Committee completed its work. It has 
arisen in connection with every proposed major reorganization 
of the federal government. Let me cite just one example— 
one that has been the subject of recurrent controversy. The 
question of the proper organizational location of medical 
services for veterans turns out to be not simply a question of 
how given specified services can be provided at smallest cost, 
but a question also of what services shall in fact be provided. 
There appears to be little doubt in the minds of both pro¬ 
ponents and opponents of the several reorganization proposals 
that have been put forth that reorganization is bound to 
change the content of administrative goals and services as well 
as the efficiency witli which these goals are achieved and 
services provided. 

The result, then, of the congressional debates over specific 
reorganizational proposals has been to restore considerations 
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of political power and of policy as major and fundamental 
elements in the theory of administrative organization. I think 
that this has become increasingly clear over the past two 
decades in spite of its explicit denial by the first Hoover 
Commission.^ Certainly there can be no doubt in the case of 
the second Hoover Commission, on the basis of the recom¬ 
mendations it has thus far made public, that the fiction of 
treating reorganization questions solely as questions of effi¬ 
ciency has now been completely abandoned, and that the com¬ 
mission is avowedly concerned with substantive issues of 
federal policy and programs. 

We see that events have forced the theory of organization 
away from a too strict insistence on the doctrine of the sepa¬ 
ration of policy and administration. Even at the time of the 
report of the President’s Committee, this result was already 
being foreshadowed by research studies of that period. Pendle¬ 
ton Herring had published two studies of the methods of 
influence of pressure groups on administration. Kathryn and 
Harold Stone and Don Price had observed the operation of 
city manager government in a large number of cities and had 
reached the conclusion that the city manager, like the Presi¬ 
dent, must almost inevitably be drawn into the process of 
policy formation and a role of leadership in it. John Gaus had 
traced the developing organization structure of the United 
States Department of Agriculture through the course of its 
history and had shown how the structure of that department 
had been successively molded and remolded to reflect major 
changes in the agricultural program. 

There are many other examples that could be cited both of 
events in our recent political history and of research studies 
that have forced us to re-evaluate the relationship of adminis¬ 
trative organizations to policy. I will mention only one more. 
The Republican victory of 1952 provided us with the first 

* See U.S. Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government, Concluding Report (1949), pp. 2-3. 
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test in 20 years of the workability of the concept of a neutral 
civil service. I am not sure exactly what that test has proved, 
except that it is extremely difficult for a party newly taking 
power to believe that the civil servants who have been loyal 
instruments of the policy of a previous administration can 
be equally loyal instruments of quite a different policy. The 
whole issue has been further confused by demands for patron¬ 
age and by the unfortunate hysteria surrounding the problems 
of loyalty and security, but in the midst of this confusion, the 
principle of neutrality has clearly been one of the issues at 
stake. 

Human Relations Research and Organization Theory 

As long as the government administrator was treated as a 
mere instrument of policy, administrative theory did not need 
to be much concerned with his characteristics as a human 
being. The moment we began to weaken tlie assumption of 
neutrality, we had to concern ourselves directly and specifically 
with the psychological characteristics of "administrative man." 

I have already recounted the discovery or rediscovery, over 
the past 18 years, of the fact that administrative departments 
and the people in them may have goals of their own. It has 
also been rediscovered that the employees of administrative 
organizations have attitudes about the pleasantness or un¬ 
pleasantness of their work, and have feelings and attitudes 
toward their fellow employees. These rediscoveries, and the 
lessons for administration that have flowed from them, are 

often referred to as the "human relations" approach to ad¬ 
ministrative theory. 

Several significant streams of research have contributed to 
our current awareness of the human relations aspects of ad¬ 
ministration and organization. First of all, sociological dis¬ 
ciples of Max Weber traced out a number of the consequences 

particularly consequences for personality structure and 
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attitudes—that would follow-, without intention or fore¬ 
thought, from the very existence of a large impersonal bureau¬ 
cratic structure. Parallel to these sociological studies, the 
famous researches at the Haw-thorne works of the Western 
Electric Company w-ere beginning to demonstrate how the 
experimental method could be applied to the study of social 
behavior; and the same lesson was being taught by Kurt 
Lewin in his Iowa State studies of children’s play groups. 
More recently, w-e have seen a whole series of large-scale 
studies focused on the problems of motivation and attitudes of 
people in organizations—studies carried out at the University 
of Michigan, the University of North Carolina, Ohio State 
University, Harvard University, and many other institutions. 
These studies have already had a substantial impact both on 
administrative theory and on the practice of administration. 
Let me mention a few of the specific forms that this influence 
has taken. 

We have learned, first of all, about the Hawthorne effect 
—that the very act of observing people in organizations and 
making them the subject of study and experimentation may 
well change their attitudes and behavior. This is a finding of 
the greatest significance for those who wish to carry on re¬ 
search in organizations. 

A finding that is perhaps more important for the prac¬ 
titioner is the interaction hypothesis', high morale and pro¬ 
ductivity in organizations are promoted if the employees have 
opportunities for interaction with each other; and conversely 
when the work is organized in such a way as to discourage 
co-operation, team work, or social interaction, low morale is 
likely to result. 

We now have a considerable body of evidence to support 
the participation hypothesis —the hypothesis that significant 
changes in human behavior can be brought about rapidly only 
if the persons who are expected to change participate in de- 
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ciding what the change shall be and how it shall be made. I 
think that, in a constantly increasing number of administrative 
organizations, awareness of the participation hypothesis is 
affecting the procedures whereby new work methods and 
organizational plans are developed and instituted. 

Research on human relations has called to our attention 
the phenomenon of cross pressures. It has shown us that 
people are strongly responsive to the attitudes and values of 
the groups with whom they are in face-to-face contact, and 
that when the same individual has occasion for frequent and 
close contact with two or more groups with conflicting values 
and attitudes, this creates for him a situation of personal con¬ 
flict. A number of typical cross-pressure situations in organ¬ 
izations have been identified and diagnosed. One of these is 
the position of the first line supervisor that was dramatized 
by Fritz Roethlisberger in his well-known paper "The Fore¬ 
man: Man in the Middle." The cross-pressure hypothesis has 
cast much light, too, on the causes and origins of the typical 
conflicts that are observed in the relations between central 
offices and field offices in geographically decentralized 
agencies. 

These examples of some of the specific hypotheses that have 
emerged from tlie human relations research, and that are 
based on substantial if not entirely conclusive evidence, will 
remind us of what an important impact this research has had, 
even in a short time, on every-day administrative practice. To 
be sure, the term "human relations,” along with the phrase 
"democratic administration,” has become something of a 
slogan; and we have had to pay some of the penalties of 
fadism and over-simplification. Any skepticism we may have 
about the over-enthusiastic and uncritical applications of such 
phrases to the problems of management and organization 
should not obscure their contribution to our understanding of 
organizational phenomena. 
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Organization and Rationality 

The two developments I have discussed up to this point— 
the re-emergence of power and policy in the theory of organ¬ 
ization, and the new emphasis on human relations—have an 
important characteristic in common. Both of these develop¬ 
ments have complicated organization theory by bringing into 
it again some of the properties of real flesh-and-blood human 
beings that were absent from the abstraction of a "neutral 
administrative implement." This is certainly a development in 
the direction of realism; but a further step is required—one 
that may well provide the major focus for research on organ¬ 
ization theory over the next decade. In injecting human 
qualities into "administrative man,” the whole emphasis tlius 
far has been on his drives and his emotions. As in other 
departments of psychology, we have come to be suspicious, 
under the influence of Freud, of ostensibly rational behavior, 
and we always look for the underlying irrational or non- 
rational process that hides behind the facade of rationalization. 

This particular pendulum has behaved like most pendulums 
—it has swung too far. We are in danger, through our re¬ 
newed interest in power struggles and human attitudes, of 
neglecting one central truth that was known to the older 
administrative theory. Behavior in organization is neither 
completely emotive nor completely aimless. Organizations are 
formed with the intention and design of accomplishing goals; 
and the people who work in organizations believe, at least 
part of the time, that they are striving toward these same 
goals. We must not lose sight of the fact that, however far 
organizations may depart from the traditional description of 
neutral instruments of governmental policy, nevertheless most 
behavior in organizations is intendedly rationed behavior. By 
"intended rationality” I mean the kind of adjustment of 
behavior to goals of which humans are capable—a very in¬ 
complete and imperfect adjustment, to be sure, but one which 
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nevertlieless does accomplish purposes and does carry out 
programs. 

What gives rise to large-scale administrative organizations.^ 
Human rationality is severely limited in its power to deal with 
the complex problems of tlie real world. Organization is a 
response to these limitations of human capacity. It is a tool 
that permits groups of human beings to aim at and success¬ 
fully achieve goals that would be far beyond the reach of their 
powers as individuals. 

When human beings undertake tasks the scale of which 
is too large and the complexity of w'hich is too great for the 
individual human mind, they adopt two procedures for bring¬ 
ing the tasks within their powers. First, they simplify, instead 
of dealing with the real world in all its complexity, tliey deal 
with a simplified model of that world from w'hich all but the 
most important aspects have been omitted. Second, they col¬ 
laborate: they divide the problem among a number of per¬ 
sons each of whom deals with some part of it. Now these two 
methods for cutting a complex problem down to human size 
—simplification and collaboration—are not independent of 
eadi other. For collaboration in carrying out a task is possible 
only if the task can be divided into a set of semi-independent 
parts; and the division of a task into parts generally involves 
severe simplification of the problem as it appears in the real 
world. 

We see that it is precisely because of the limitations of 
human capacity that organizations are indispensable instru¬ 
ments of human purpose. Organizations are processes for 
handling complex problems in simplified and approximate 
form, and of factoring these problems into parts in such a way 
that the separate parts can be dealt with by separate organiza¬ 
tional units. Hence the structure of a governmental depart¬ 
ment is a reflection of the way in which human minds have 
come to conceive the purposes and problems with which that 
department is concerned. 
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I apologize if this sounds a bit abstruse. Over the past ten 
years I liave made this point orally and in writing on a large 
number of occasions, in Administrative Behavior and else¬ 
where. The reactions to these attempts at communication have 
not led me to doubt the significance for administrative theory 
of the point I have just made; but they have instilled in me an 
enormous respect for tlie difficulty of communicating it. 

As I proceed, I shall try to make matters more concrete by 
providing some specific examples of the way in which the 
structure of an organization mirrors the structure of a prob¬ 
lem, as that problem is perceived by the humans who are try¬ 
ing to cope with it. But before we become immersed in the 
organizational aspects of the matter, some general remarks 
need to be made about human rational processes—whether 
they be organizational or individual. 

The Process of Rational Choice 

If we are to deal with the problem of rational choice in or¬ 
ganization theory, we need a description of the choice process 
that is considerably more complete and realistic than the one 
provided to us by economics and statistics. In economics and 
statistics, the rational choice process is described somewhat as 
follows: 

1. An individual is confronted with a number of different, 
specified, alternative courses of action; 

2. To each of these alternatives is attached a set of conse¬ 
quences that will ensue if that alternative is chosen (risk 
and uncertainty may be involved here, but we will ignore tliat 
complication); 

3. The individual has a system of preferences or “utilities” 
that permits him to rank all sets of consequences according to 
preference, and hence allows him to choose the alternative 
the consequences of which stand highest on his preference 
scale. 
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We have become so accustomed to this general description 
of the process of rational dioice that its preposterousness only 
becomes evident ^hen we tr)' to use it to describe in detail 
how real human beings go about making real choices in a real 
world. A serious attempt to do this soon makes us aware 
of some of the elements we need to incorporate in our de¬ 
scription of the choice process if the description is to have any 
reasonable correspondence to reality. 

First, we need a description that recognizes that alternatives 
are not given but must be searched for. The problem of per¬ 
sonnel selection, for example, is not simply a matter of select¬ 
ing one man from a list of possible appointees. It is equally 
important, as the civil service commission has long since dis¬ 
covered, to obtain an adequate list of candidates. 

Secondly, when a choice is being made among a number of 
alternative policies, there is nothing simple or trivial about 
the task of determining what consequences will follow on 
each of the alternatives. For example, one of the important 
functions of clearance procedures in large organizations is to 
j'>rovide opportunity for the important consequences of a pro¬ 
posed policy, including some very indirect ones, to be noticed 
and taken into consideration before tliat policy is put into 
effect. The clearance process is—among other things—a 
"search for consequences." 

Nor are comparisons among alternatives usually made in 
terms of a utility function. We are more often concerned with 
finding a satisfactory alternative than with finding the best 
alternative. The problem of choice as it confronts us in ordi¬ 
nary problem-solving situations is one of discovering a course 
of action that will accomplish a specified goal and at the same 
time satisfy a number of auxiliary conditions—for example, 
that the cost should not exceed a certain amount. When we 
find one or two courses of action that satisfy these conditions, 
we generally make a decision—without ever determining 
conclusively whether there might not exist large numbers of 
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otlier courses of action even more desirable than those we have 
considered. 

In human problem solving not only do we search for alter¬ 
natives among which to choose, not only do we search for the 
consequences that will follow on these alternatives, but we 
search for the problems themselves. The problems are no 
more "givens” of the situation than are the answers. We solve 
certain problems and not others because our attention has been 
directed toward the former and not toward the latter; and 
very often we set up prcKcdures for modifying and controlling 
tlie attention-directing process itself. For example, we con¬ 
struct reporting systems as a means for alerting us to the prob¬ 
lems that require our attention. 

A great deal more could be said about the individual 
problem-solving process, but even the very incomplete listing 
above of some of the elements of that process will suggest the 
sort of approach to rational or "intendedly rational” human 
behavior that will be required if we are to understand organ¬ 
izations as instruments of human purpose. I have recorded my 
conviction that the classical model of economic man, and the 
more recent descriptions of rational behavior to be found in 
the literature of statistical decision theory, probably represent 
a false lead for organization tlieory. They are misleading be¬ 
cause they postulate a human rationality of a global and almost 
God-like character, whereas organizational structure is inex¬ 
tricably connected with the fact that human rationality is 
extremely limited in its power in relation to the complexity of 
the problems with which it copes. 

If the model of rational choice provided by economics and 
statistics is inadequate, we are still far from having an ade¬ 
quate substitute. Its construction is a task that lies primarily 
in the future, although some highly suggestive leads have 
been provided by Gestalt psychology. I should like to call your 
attention particularly to the useful descriptions that Wert¬ 
heimer has given us of the human thought processes in sci- 
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entific creation, and the valuable description of the decision 
processes of chess players in the study by A. de Groot, Het 
Denken van den Scbaker. 

The Influence of Organization on the Decision Process 

It is time now to return from the description of individual 
problem solving to questions of organization theory. We have 
said that human beings don't generally deal with the "real” 
problem in all its complexity but with a simplified model of it. 
How do they come to perceive the decision problem in a 
particular way, as contrasted with all of the other possible 
ways of conceiving it? 

In our society formal organizations provide a major part of 
the environment in which human decision-making takes place. 
Consequently, organization structure is a major determinant 
of the particular ways in which problems are perceived in tlie 
problem-solving process. This influence of organization on the 
decision-making process comes about in a variety of ways. It 
comes about, first of all, through the nettvork of communica¬ 
tions. To whom we talk determines in large part what we 
think about and how we think about it. Our contacts in or¬ 
ganizations and the communications that reach us through 
organizational channels are the principal sources of the psy¬ 
chological stimuli that direct our attention to particular prob¬ 
lems, and major sources of tlie information, beliefs, and 
attitudes that we accept as bases for our decisions. 

Second, organization structure influences the decision¬ 
making process through its scheme for the division of work. 
When the whole task of the organization is divided up and 
assigned to its various parts, this division already determines 
to a considerable degree what action alternatives will be con¬ 
sidered and what consequences taken into account. The 
division of work creates sub-goals and focuses attention on 
particular areas of potential action. 
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In the third place, organization influences the problem¬ 
solving process by setting up detailed programs, standard op¬ 
erating procedures—call them what you will—to govern many 
of its important repetitive decision processes. For example, 
in an organization like the Federal Security Agency an ex¬ 
tremely detailed set of rules may govern the processing of 
applications for services and may, by anticipating most of the 
contingencies, eliminate a large part of the discretion from 
decision-making in each individual case. As it is more often 
the departures from standard operating procedures than the 
adherences to them that require our attention as administra¬ 
tors, we perhaps tend to underestimate how powerfully such 
procedures control and determine the behavior of human 
beings in administrative organizations. The fact is that, 
making due allowance for all of the numerous discrepancies 
between "what the book says" and "what people actually do," 
policies and procedures often determine in fantastic detail 
the elements of human choice and behavior. 

We see, then, that the ways in which members of organiza¬ 
tions will go about solving problems and making choices 
depend very much on the social environment in which the 
organization has placed them—the nature of the communica¬ 
tion network, the way in which the work has been divided, 
and the nature and extent of standard operating procedures. 
If administrative decisions and the behavior of organizational 
members are to be rational (viewed in terms of the objectives 
of the organization) then this rationality must be brought 
about by the design of the organization itself. 

Let me take the Department of Agriculture as an example. 
There was a time when the central problems of agriculture 
were perceived to be the tasks of increasing productivity by 
improvement of plant and animal strains and of methods of 
cultivation. So long as this was thought to be the problem of 
agriculture, the organizational structure of the Department of 
Agriculture was built around activities and programs de- 
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signed, tlirough research and education, to bring about ad¬ 
vances on these lines. At a later stage, problems relating to the 
marketing of agricultural products came into greater promi¬ 
nence; and the internal organization of the department 
gradually was modified to take cognizance of this new empha¬ 
sis. At a still later stage, the central problem of agriculture 
was perceived to be one of maintaining an adequate flow of 
income into the agricultural sector of the economy; and tliis 
new conception of the agricultural problem was, in turn, 
reflected in the rise, to a position of central prominence in the 
department, of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

Thus, we can say that, at each stage of its history, the or¬ 
ganization structure of the Department of Agriculture has 
reflected tlie problems of agriculture as they were perceived at 
the time; and at each stage it was within the framework of 
this set of pei;ceptions that the specific action programs of the 
department were evolved and modified. The Department of 
Agriculture provided a model of the problems of agriculture; 
and, by embodying that model in its very administrative struc¬ 
ture, provided an environment for the decision making and 
activity of its employees. 

Although empirical evidence on this point is still scanty, 
the relation between (1) the structure of organizations and 
(2) the perceived structure of problems has been documented 
in a number of other cases besides Gaus’s study of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. The same thing is revealed 
by the early administrative history of the Works Progress 
Administration, as recounted by Macmahon, Millett, and 
Ogden; and by my own observations of the first ninety days of 
the Economic Gxjperation Administration. 

Much additional research is needed on the relation between 
organization structure and perceived problems. Research is 
even more urgently called for—there has been virtually none 
at all—on the relation between the manner in which problems 
are perceived and what the problems "really" are. If we refer 
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back to the example of the Department of Agriculture, we 
may well ask: Did emphasis in the department shift from 
production to marketing because production had ceased to be 
the real problem of agriculture, and marketing had become 
the real problem? Or did the problems remain the same, while 
public understanding of them changed? It is easy to see that, 
unless there is at least partial truth in the first viewpoint, the 
justification of one set of organizational arrangements in 
preference to another becomes extremely difficult. 

This conception of the nature of organizations carries with 
it another major implication for the reorganization process. 
If tlie structure of an organization determines the way in 
which its employees will view its problems, then any very 
fundamental reorganization is likely not only to affect or¬ 
ganizational efficiency but also to modify the goals that the 
organization is serving. Questions of policy and questions of 
efficiency become so interwoven in any reorganization pro¬ 
posal that one cannot be considered without taking into 
account the other. 

Programed and Non-Programed Decisions 

If we are to push forward with the conception of organiza¬ 
tion that has just been described, one of our first tasks will 
be to obtain a more adequate description of the problem¬ 
solving and decision-making processes as they actually take 
place. I should like to mention just one or two of the insights 
that have already been obtained through work in this direction. 

It is by no means obvious that there is a single decision¬ 
making process common to all problem-solving situations in 
organizations. Indeed it is far more likely that there is a sub¬ 
stantial variety of such processes—adapted to different sets of 
circumstances, and different kinds of problems. Clearly, there 
is a distinction between those decisions, on the one hand, that 
are encountered frequently and repetitively in the daily opera- 
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tions of an organization, and those, on tlie other hand, that 
represent novel and nonrecurring problems for the organiza¬ 
tion. With the former type, we would expect to find, and do 
find, decision making governed by standard operating pro¬ 
cedures; while we would expect operating procedures to have 
little to say about the latter. In order to have some labels for 
these two types of situations let me call those decision-making 
situations that are governed to a considerable extent by poli¬ 
cies, rules, and operating procedures "programed decisions”; 
and let me call the others "non-programed decisions.” 

Programed decisions and non-programed decisions present 
very different problems to organization theory. I can illustrate 
this with an experiment that has been carried out with small 
groups in a laboratory setting. 

Professor Alex Bavelas of M.I.T. has devised a laboratory 
problem for five-man groups that has proved exceedingly 
useful as a research tool. Five subjects are brought into a room 
so equipped that the experimenter can permit or prevent com¬ 
munication of eadi subject with each of the others. The sub¬ 
jects are given a problem to solve that requires communication 
among them for its completion. Briefly, tlie problem is this: 
certain pieces of information are distributed among the five 
subjects, and they are asked a question, the answer to which 
requires the pooling of their separate pieces of information. 
The ease or difficulty of performing this task should be con¬ 
nected witli the ease or difficulty of communicating within the 
group, and hence should depend on which channels of com¬ 
munication the experimenter leaves open, and which he blocks. 

When a group of five subjects is placed in this experimental 
situation and asked to solve a series of fifteen or twenty 
problems of the kind I have described, it develops that their 
performance involves two quite distinct, though not unrelated, 
mechanisms. We have said that the task of the subjects is to 
answer the question posed by the experimenter; but the group 
really has two jobs. The first job is to perform the task on each 
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trial. Tiie second job is to (discover hotv to organize themselves 
in order to perform that task efficiently. That is, there is both 
(1) a short-run problem of task performance, and (2) a 
long-run problem of organization for efficient task perform¬ 
ance. The experiments with this design at and sub¬ 

sequently at Carnegie Tech, demonstrate rather conclusively 
that the factors that determine the ultimate efficiency of task 
performance, after a large number of trials, are quite different 
from the factors that determine how rapidly the group will 
approach this final level of efficiency. The former set of factors 
includes those associated with effectiveness in task perform¬ 
ance; the latter, those related to effectiveness in organizing. 

In the experiment we have described, the final pattern of 
information exchange that the subjects arrive at is highly pro¬ 
gramed—they settle ultimately on an efficient, repetitive 
pattern of performance that they use on each trial. But the 
process of organizing, of arriving at this ’'standard operating 
procedure, ” is largely non-programed. The organizing process 
involves a great deal of search, a great deal of trial-and-error, 
until a method is discovered for performing the task effici¬ 
ently. Moreover, the data that have been obtained from these 
experiments show that restrictions (imposed by the experi¬ 
menter) on the communication channels open to the subjects 
have certain effects on the programed aspects of the task per¬ 
formance, and quite distinct effects on the non-programed 
aspects of the organizing activity. 

For example, two of the communication patterns that have 
been studied are the ’'wheel” (four of the subjects may com¬ 
municate with the fifth—the ’’hub”—but not with each 
other) and the ’’circle” (each subject may communicate with 
two neighbors). It has been found that in the long run, there 
will be little difference in efficiency of task performance be¬ 
tween groups in the wheel arrangement, and those in the 
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circle. Once the group has adopted an efficient pattern of 
information exchange, the limits on speed of performance are 
largely physiological, and it can be shown by time study tliat 
the w'heel and circle arrangements are about equally efficient 
from a ’’metliods” standpoint. On the other hand, non- 
programed organizing activity turns out to be very much 
simpler in the w'heel than in the circle arrangement, so tliat 
groups that operate w'ith the former pattern tend to develop 
an efficient “standard operating procedure” much more 
rapidly and easily than those on whom tlie latter pattern is 
imposed. 

Now w'hat are the implications of this for organization 
theory? It is a common obser\'ation that, as we move from the 
low’er to the higher levels in any organization, the percentage 
of the activity of organization members that is governed by 
detailed programs decreases, wliile tlie percentage of non- 
programed activity increases. It is quite possible—and the 
results of the experiment I have described suggest it is prob¬ 
able —that the patterns of organization that are efficient for 
highly programed activities may be quite different from the 
patterns of organization that facilitate non-programed activi¬ 
ties. 

I hope that it does not sound too discouraging to suggest 
that we need to construct not merely a single tlieory of or¬ 
ganization but tw'o bodies of theory—one of them applicable 
to programed decision-making, the other applicable to non- 
programed decision-making. I think we have already made 
substantial progress over the past ten years in the first direc¬ 
tion; for it is with programed decision-making that work in 
the federal government on organization and methods has 
largely been concerned; and tliat work has had a number of 
notable successes in the improvement of the efficiency of gov¬ 
ernmental operations. The area of non-programed decision 
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making is the principal /erra incognita of organization theory 
today. 

Organization of the Federal Government 

I do not want to discount the value of work on organiza¬ 
tion and methods, or the importance of improving the effi¬ 
ciency of relatively routine programed activities in the federal 
government. Even in the present day and age most of us still 
think of a billion dollars as a lot of money; and surely the 
possibilities for improved operation of the federal govern¬ 
ment are to be measured in terms of that magnitude. 

Nevertheless when the chips are down, we will not judge 
the effectiveness of the federal government primarily in terms 
of monetary efficiency—even with this very large number of 
dollars involved. The federal government will be judged by 
all of us in terms of its success in dealing with the crucial 
problems of our age—the problems of nuclear weapons and 
of the health of the economy—and wdth the new, still un¬ 
known, problems that will in time replace these in the fore¬ 
front of concern. But the recognition of new problems as tliey 
emerge, the allocation of priorities of governmental attention 
to those problems that are of primary importance, the de¬ 
velopment of novel programs of action to handle the new 
problems that are recognized—these are not activities that 
can be taken care of once and for all with a standard operating 
procedure. These are non-programed activities of the most 
complicated and difficult sort. 

Our understanding of how to organize effectively for these 
crucial non-programed activities falls far short of our skill in 
organizing for dollar-and-cents efficiency of programed activi¬ 
ties. Here lies a major, challenging task of organization 
theory; to find the ways of organizing that will cultivate fore¬ 
sight, and that will build into the administrative structure 
sensory organs and organs of reflection and action capable of 
anticipating and dealing with future emerging problems. 
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The Tools of Organizational Research 

Except for a few examples, I have said very little about the 
process of acquiring the knowledge on which organization 
theory is built. There is, in fact, nothing especially novel 
about the research tools that are being used in organization 
theory except the novelty of their application in this particular 
area. They are the familiar tools of science: careful observa¬ 
tion, careful experimentation, and careful theory construction. 

But in saying that the tools of organizational research are 
the tools that are common to all scientific endeavor, we should 
not overlook the ver)' real technical problems that confront the 
scientist who wishes to work in this area. I have cited a 
number of examples of studies of organization based on actual 
observation and interview. Over the past twenty years we have 
made substantial advances in our skills of carrying out such 
studies, and in the willingness of organizations to subject 
themselves to the scrutiny of researchers. 

By and large, the interview has been much more frequently 
employed as the principal source of field data than has ob¬ 
servation. Macmahon’s "capture-and-record" study of the 
WPA has not been very much imitated. The reasons are not 
hard to find—we do not yet have a satisfactory set of tech¬ 
niques for introducing observers and recording equipment 
into organizations without disturbance, nor do we yet have 
data-handling techniques adequate for the analysis of the vast 
mass of material that would be produced by systematic and 
prolonged observation. Nevertlieless, I am convinced that the 
progress of organizational research in the field hinges on the 
development of such tecliniques. The processes of non- 
programed decision making are far too complex and elusive 
to be captured through retrospective interviews. We must 
actually ’’see” decisions as they proceed step-by-step from an 
initial idea or stimulus to a program of action. 

The art of experimentation with "live” organizations is as 
backward as the art of observing them. There have been a 
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few notable examples of such experiments, but they have not 
been numerous, nor is their number likely to increase rapidly. 
Here the difficulties are similar to those of medical research 
—we are not quite prepared to kill a few healthy organiza¬ 
tions in order to learn about organizational medicine. Hence, 
we arc willing to perform experiments only if they appear 
quite "safe.” I am not objecting to this point of view, but 
simply pointing out that it places narrow limits on the avail¬ 
ability of organizations for experimentation. 

In the past few years, we have begun to supplement the 
field study of organizations by controlled experimentation on 
"organization-like” small groups in the laboratory. The com¬ 
munication experiments I described earlier represent an im¬ 
portant example of this direction of work. There is still a 
great deal of skepticism whether the phenomena of organiza¬ 
tions can be reproduced under laboratory conditions, or 
whether experiments with small groups of five or six persons 
have any implications for large-scale organizations. I will not 
try to argue the case for laboratory experimentation here, 
except to point out that experiments—like the one mentioned 
earlier—have already given us some important insights into 
problem-solving processes in organizations. We might have 
acquired these insights in other ways; in fact, we did not. 

I hope that the sur\-ey I have undertaken here, although 
sketchy and incomplete, w'ill give some picture of where 
organization theory stands today, how it has progressed over 
the past twenty years, and in what directions it appears to be 
moving. There is every reason to believe that research on 
organizations can and will make rich contributions to our 
understanding of the world in which we live, and to our 
ability to deal with the complex problems of that world. The 
most significant contribution it can make is to show us how to 
construct administrative organizations that can act with a 
foresight and planfulness commensurate with the magnitude 
and importance of the issues they face. 
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Hierarchy, Democracy, and Bargaining 
in Politics and Economics 

ROBERT A. DAHL- 

No DOUBT it is nearly always true that the concepts by which 
a people describes its society lag behind the actual changes in 
the society itself. It is an interesting paradox that, despite the 
enormous growth in the social sciences over the past century 
and a half, in the policy sciences we have not been able to 
keep pace conceptually with the drastic changes in the nature 
of our social order. The result is a profound cleavage between 
the kind of world described in the policy sciences and the 
kind of world in which we actually live. 

I do not mean here simply that concepts are by their nature 
abstractions and hence simplifications of the real world. It is 
the great advantage of concepts that they do simplify the real 
world; otlierwise, we should never be able to understand it, 
short of grasping it in all its enormous and baffling complex¬ 
ity. I mean rather tliat even as simplifying concepts, the maps 
we construct in tlie policy sciences do not in fact give us good 
directions for traveling in the real world. Because most of us 
are fully aware of this, great effort is being made to narrow 
the gap between concepts and reality. But the effort is far 
from successful. 

Let me turn to a specific case. For well over a century before 
World War II, the concepts employed for analyzing the 
policy choices of democratic governments departed widely 
from the behavior of governments. If we examine the world 
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mapped out by the concepts—even those held by relatively 
sophisticated observers—we discover, somewhat to our as¬ 
tonishment, that governments (or citizens via governments) 
can, and indeed should, make great global choices among 
grand alternatives. By a grand alternative 1 mean alterna¬ 
tive and mutually exclusive processes or organizations for 
carrying on basic social and economic functions. These grand 
alternatives were variously described; but frequently they 
were posed in terms of antitheses such as capitalism r/. social¬ 
ism, democracy rx. hierarchy, planning rx. no planning, price 
system w. centralized allocations, and the like. 

It is true that some voices might have been heard crying 
that these were not genuine alternatives: Eduard Bernstein, 
for example, denied the validity of the grand alternatives 
typically posed in the debate between Marx and his op¬ 
ponents. However, Bernstein’s influence seems to have been 
less on concepts and on ideological commitments than it was, 
perhaps, on actual practice. Even relatively hard-headed and 
realistic gradualists like the Fabians in England evidently 
believed tliat by small incremental changes they could and 
ultimately would move from one global system, capitalism, to 
another global system, socialism. Thus, if there were profound 
disagreements on the rate, method, and desirability of 
change, on the whole, the map constructed from the con¬ 
ceptual system led observers to believe that the real world 
actually offered choices among the traditional grand alterna¬ 
tive forms of social organization. 

Meanwhile governments and political leaders were follow¬ 
ing a quite diflferent map. If we study the decisions made by 
governments, we And that the grand alternatives, at least as 
these were usually defined, were avoided in the democratic 
countries. From the middle of the nineteenth century onward, 
the democratic nations became increasingly both socialist and 
capitalist, both democratic and bureaucratic, both planned and 
unplanned. 
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The point that I have been making is, I think, now gen¬ 
erally recognized. Particularly since the Second World War, 
a number of events have helped to demonstrate tlie limitation 
of the idea of a genuine choice among the traditional grand 
alternatives. Perhaps one of the most important of these 
events was the political victory of English socialism, which 
from 1945 on carried through virtually its total program, a 
progam that had been building up for nearly half a century. 
The J-abor Party virtually exhausted its "socialist” program. 
Yet, when the Tories took over the reins of government, 
they maintained almost intact the innovations of the Labor- 
ites. It is true that a number of the wartime controls were 
dismantled; but the basic reforms of property and distribution 
of income carried through by the Labor Party were not greatly 
altered. How, then, are we to describe the British economy? 

Types of Decision-Making Processes 

If we were to ask for a set of categories with which to 
describe policy alternatives, we might want to lay down certain 
requirements. We should not, of course, expect to find that 
any one particular set would be adequate for all purposes. 
Moreover, the more specific the problem we wanted to ana¬ 
lyze, no doubt the more detailed the categories would have 
to be, and in that sense the less useful they would be for 
purposes of general analysis. Nonetheless, I think we could 
reasonably require at least two things. In tlie first place, the 
categories should actually fit governmental behavior in some 
sense. In the second place, the categories or concepts should 
not be incompatible with one another. By that I mean that 
they should not lead us to construct a map in which a choice 
of one kind of social technique for one set of purposes will 
exclude the choice of a quite different social technique for 
another set of purposes. The second requirement seems reason¬ 
able enough, and yet I think it could easily be shown that it 
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was, for the most part, ignored by the great system-builders 
of the nineteenth century who had such a profound influence 
on contemporary thought and political experience. If it is true, 
as I said a moment ago, that in the real world, governments 
are both socialist and capitalist, planned and unplanned, and 
so on, then our conceptual scheme must somehow take these 
manifold possibilities into account. 

If we look at classic political thought extending over a 
period of two thousand years, we find our theorists returning 
again and again to certain patterns of relationship between 
leaders and non-leaders. One of these is the democratic rela¬ 
tionship, where leaders are highly controlled by non-leaders 
or ordinary citizens. Another is the hierarchical relationship, 
where leaders exert a high degree of control over non-leaders. 
A third, which is less clearly formulated in the classic theory 
but is described at length in modern political analysis, is what 
might be called bargaining or reciprocal control among lead¬ 
ers. Democracy, hierarchy, and bargaining are all different 
ways by which decisions can be made. And though political 
theorists have paid little attention to it, I cannot forbear 
adding a fourth general type of decision-making process— 
the price system—that has been described and analyzed in 
detail since the end of the eighteenth century, and which, if 
it were considered in political terms, might be regarded as a 
system of control of leaders and by leaders.- 

Now, what is wrong with these four well-known categories 
as conceptual devices for mapping out the real world in which 
we live? I submit that they are in fact so enormously useful 
that we cannot do without them. It is not the set of categories 
that is wrong; it is the assumption that so often motivated 
those who used the categories: namely, that each excluded the 
others. It is true that if we define "decision” narrowly enough, 
then we cannot, in a meaningful sense, say that the same 
decision was made both by democracy and by hierarchy; but 

* Cf. Robert A. Dahl and Charles E. Lindblom, Politics, Economics 6 
Welfare, (1953), Pt. IV. 
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surely a society can simultaneously employ democracy and 
hierarchy, or for that matter bargaining and the price system, 
for different decisions. 

It is characteristic of contemporary thought, I think, as 
distinct from what seems to me to be the prevailing mode of 
analyzing society in earlier times, that it not merely recognizes 
but actively emphasizes the possibility of coexistence within 
the same society of a variety of social techniques such as 
democracy, hierarchy, bargaining and the price system. Thus, 
if polemicists still continue to argue as if we are faced with a 
choice between bureaucracy and free enterprise, or socialism 
and capitalism, today neither ordinary citizens in their political 
decisions nor students of society in their analyses seem to pay 
much attention to this kind of polemical analysis; for most of 
us are fully committed to maintaining the survival of a society 
in which the four types of processes for making decisions just 
mentioned—and doubtless many others—are employed. 

All this should be familiar ground. The question is, how¬ 
ever, what do we know about these jour processes; and what 
do we need to knoiv? 

One might suppose that, after two thousand years of ex¬ 
amination and speculation, the main outlines of each of these 
systems for making decisions would be pretty thoroughly de¬ 
scribed. Unfortunately, that is not tlie case. At a minimum, an 
intellectually respectable theory would require the following 
for each process: First, a set of definitional characteristics; if 
possible these should be cast in operational or observational 
terms. Second, some hypotheses on the necessary and suffi¬ 
cient conditions for the process. Third, some hypotheses on the 
consequences of employing each process, possibly expressed as 
costs and gains. And fourth, some more or less extensive 
validation of the hypotheses. Yet it is an unhappy fact that 
we are a long way indeed from completing this program, 
although some progress is being made. 

Why has so little progress been made? What are the ob- 
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Stacies? One would be arrogant indeed to suppose that he had 
a complete answer to these questions. But in the remainder of 
this lecture I should like to call your attention to four prob¬ 
lems that have made it very difficult for observers to construct 
something approacliing scientific models of democracy, hier¬ 
archy, and bargaining. I shall ignore the price system, which 
really lies outside my domain of competence as a political 
scientist. The four problems that I shall deal with are the 
problem of power, the problem of political participation, the 
problem of personality and predisposition, and the problem of 
the policy-maker in applying the models. I would not claim 
for a minute that these are the only problems, or even the 
important ones; they do happen to interest me and, I think, 
many other political scientists. 

The Problem of Power 

Power has long been viewed as a moral problem. Bacon, 
who had some experience in this matter, said, "The desire 
of power in excess caused the angels to fall." What I am 
concerned with here, however, is not the moral problem of 
power but the scientific problem; how to study it, how to 
measure it, how to analyze it. 

I said a moment ago that an intellectually respectable 
theory would need a set of definitional characteristics, cast, 
if possible, in operational or observational terms. You will 
note that each of the concepts suggested—democracy, hier¬ 
archy, and bargaining—presupposes some method of distin¬ 
guishing leaders and non-leaders. What is meant here is 
some distinction between the relatively more and the rela¬ 
tively less powerful. Yet to assume that we can distinguish the 
relatively more powerful from the relatively less powerful 
implies that it is somehow possible to order different distribu¬ 
tions of power, or control, or influence. Thus, when we speak 
of a democratic system of decision-making, presumably we 
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mean tliat power, or control, is rather evenly distributed 
throughout the society; this is simply anotlier way of saying 
that leaders are highly controlled by non-leaders. Indeed 
perfect equality of control w’ould assume that there were no 
leaders at all, at least insofar as we attempt to distinguish 
leaders by their possession of power. Hierarchy, on the other 
hand, assumes a highly uneven distribution of power. If we 
could quantify power, W'e could actually imagine a distribution 
shaped in a certain w'ay that would define hierarchy, and 
another distribution that would define democracy. 

Yet it seems to be an unpleasant fact that although some 
important work is going on in this area, no satisfactory solu¬ 
tions have yet emerged. It is perhaps one of the most para¬ 
doxical facts in the whole realm of social theory that theorists 
have implied for well over two thousand years that they 
could speak more or less unambiguously about different dis¬ 
tributions of power or control. Yet we do not have any wholly 
satisfactory criteria for distinguishing different distributions 
of power. 

Any intelligent man of conunon sense who has had some 
experience in the world, but is not cursed with the social 
scientist’s concern for precision and reproducibility, is likely 
to conclude that here is another case where the social scien¬ 
tist has deliberately created a problem where none really ex¬ 
ists. For certainly it is true that many practical people do study 
and even "measure” power; indeed, some people seem to have 
an unerring homing instinct for the centers of power, and 
the best among them can describe the finest gradations among 
the powerful. These individuals can familiarize themselves 
with a legislative body, a government agency, a business 
corporation, a trade union, a town, or a university, and 
quickly learn the power map of the organization. How do 
they do so? No one can be sure, because they cannot ab¬ 
stract from their experiences any more than the homing 
pigeon, if it could talk, could tell how it finds its way to its 
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cage. But if one of us had the task of analyzing the power 
relations in, say, a small town, we can imagine proceeding in 
several different, but not exclusive ways. 

To begin with, the investigator might simply try to “ob¬ 
serve” the individuals in the town, in the hope that he might 
see individual A, for example, giving orders to B and C, and 
B and C carrying out the orders. But people, thank Heaven, 
are not ants or bees. And he would quickly find that his 
observations would rarely consist of direct visual experiences; 
they would consist of reports. That is, he would soon learn— 
and this is a highly important conclusion for the social scien¬ 
tist—that except for simple experimental situations, which 
might be of little help in analyzing the particular town he 
was concerned with, his “observations” would consist mostly 
of the words of other people. 

At this point, the investigator might decide to observe 
power, via the words of other people, by means of one or all 
of three methods. The first might be called the cobweb 
method. He would begin with some individual, almost ac¬ 
cidentally selected: through a mutual acquaintance or at a 
barbershop or a bar or whatnot. He would have him describe 
his picture of the community power structure: Tlie leaders 
and the led, the influential and the influenced. He would thus 
have the names of people said to be located in certain ways 
in the local system of power relations. He would then in¬ 
terview tliese individuals, who would give him further names 
and descriptions, and so on, until he, or they, or his time, or 
his funds or his bourbon, were exhausted. 

But now suppose someone challenged the investigator on 
his findings. How could he defend them? Suppose his critic 
said that he had interviewed people in quite haphazard and 
accidental fashion and that another investigator might there¬ 
fore follow a different cobweb and come out with different 
results. Given a well-established group, I confess that I am 
less impressed with this objection than many social scientists 
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would be; but our friend might well be worried. A second 
method that might occur to him then, would be to call on a 
panel of experts. After some preliminary examination, our in¬ 
vestigator w'ould choose a panel of, say, a dozen people who 
might be expected to know a good deal about power rela¬ 
tions in the community under study. He could then supply 
die members of the panel with lists of individuals: office 
holders, for example, and business executives, and service 
club officials, religious leaders, and so on. The panel could 
then try to rank the individuals on these lists. If our friend 
had a statistician to help him, and if the thought occurred 
to him, he might even correlate the rankings given by the 
members of the panel.^ 

The Achilles heel in this mediod, however, is obviously 
the panel. How does our investigator know that the panel 
consists of experts, unless he can test their expertness.^ Yet he 
cannot test their expertness unless he already knows the 
answer to the question he seeks. Here is a dreadful and baf¬ 
fling circularity.'* 

If it is true that the investigator must rely on words, and if 
these words cannot be checked against other direct observa¬ 
tions, then our circularity is truly inescapable—unless we re¬ 
define our problem. When a technician tells a scientist, "The 
flame is blue,” or "The temperature is 640 degrees C,” the 
scientist can observe the flame himself, or he can "observe” 
the temperature in the sense that he compares a pointer or 
column with a set of numbers adjacent to it. But our investiga¬ 
tor has no blue flame, no temperature reading. The only ob¬ 
servations he has are the words of other people. He can only 

*An essential element in the method used by Floyd Hunter, Com- 
munity Power Structure, A Study of Decision-Makers (1953), Appendix, 
"Methods of Study.” 

* This is, in essence, one of the objections to Hunter’s methodology in 
the highly critical review by Herbert Kaufman and Victor Jones, "The 
Mystery of Power,” Public Administration Review, XIV (Summer 1954), 
205-12. 
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check one set of words against another; but he cannot, evi¬ 
dently, check them in some sense directly against reality. 

If he cannot escape this circularity, he might at least put 
it wholly above-board. One way would be for him to inter¬ 
view everyone in the community, correlate their rankings, 
and conclude that, at a minimum, he has a kind of "collective 
image" of the power structure. He might even discover two, 
three, or more common images, held by different groups in 
the community. He could not rightly say, to be sure, that 
one image was valid, or a better approximation to reality than 
the other, unless he had some additional method of observing 
reality itself, which, for the moment, we have ruled out. 

The difficulty with this last method obviously is the time 
and expense involved in interviewing ever)'one. It would 
occur at once to a social scientist to make the method workable 
by constructing a sample of the community. This third pro¬ 
cedure, then, might be called the sampling method. 

Tliese three methods are not mutually exclusive. One might 
try to arrive at the set of "leaders" or "the influential" or 
"the decision-makers" by sampling, by lists of formal organi¬ 
zations, and by a panel of experts. One might then use the 
cobweb method to interview the ostensible leaders, and thus 
tease out the picture of power existing in the minds of the 
ostensible leaders. 

I think I have said enough to indicate that the problem of 
analyzing power is, to the social scientist, still a very tricky 
one. Now, let me indicate very briefly some of the recent or 
ongoing research that seems to me illustrative and interesting. 

I should warn you that the terms power, control, and in¬ 
fluence are used by social scientists with no stable meaning. 
So far, I have used the more conventional term "power” al¬ 
though for a variety of reasons, "control" seems to me a hap¬ 
pier term. But I propose to use them interchangeably here, 
with no effort at rigorous definition. 

One of the most important recent explorations of the 
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problem is by James G. March, wlio in two recent mono¬ 
graphs has tried to explore the theory of the measurement 
of influence and, in an actual experiment, to see what cor¬ 
relation exists among different possible measures of influence.® 
March distinguishes among three ways of measuring in¬ 
fluence. One is simply to ask people to state who, in their 
opinion, w’ere the individuals who most influenced them in 
some specified decision. A second is to measure, if possible, 
tlie extent to which the opinions of different individuals 
change during some process of arriving at a group decision, 
on the assumption that individuals w'ho change their opinions 
most are influenced by individuals who change their opinions 
least. A third is to tabulate various kinds of overt actions that 
can be interpreted as indicating influence or receptivity to in¬ 
fluence. In the ingenious experimental situation that March 
set up, unfortunately the three methods for measuring in¬ 
fluence had a very low correlation. 

In his book. Community Power Structure, Floyd Hunter has 
studied the ''decision-makers" in Atlanta, Ga., or, as he calls 
it. Regional City. Hunter's central method is essentially what 
I called the panel of experts a moment ago.® The decision¬ 
makers in his terminology are thus the individuals who are 
regarded as such by a panel of alleged experts chosen by Mr. 
Hunter. As Victor Jones and Herbert Kaufman have pointed 
out in a review of Hunter’s book, to use a panel by-passes a 
key difficulty, namely, how to ensure that the people selected 
by the panel actually are the decision-makers. The methodo¬ 
logical problems here are really quite staggering, and it 
cannot be said that anyone has begun to crack them. Never- 


‘ James G. March, An Experimental Study of Influence Measurement 
(1954). 

* However, Hunter combined the panel method with both the "cobweb” 
and the "sampling" methods in his earlier study of "Poplar Village.” But 
for Regional City he evidently used only the panel to locate the "leaders" 
and then interviewed these leaders. Cf. Appendix, "Methods of Study,” 
pp. 262.71. 
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theless, Hunter has pointed the way to future studies, and if 
political scientists do not get out in the field and and sys¬ 
tematically study the distribution of power in social organiza¬ 
tions, in my opinion they will deserve the inevitable and 
unhappy fate of having the sociologists pre-empt many of 
the significant problems in political science. 

Among ongoing studies, I should like to mention two. In 
the first, Harry Scoble is currently studying the leaders in 
political decisions in Bennington, Vt. Although his findings 
are preliminary, he has tentatively arrived at one important 
disagreement with Hunter. Scoble finds that in Bennington 
the leaders tend to be somewhat specialized; there does not 
appear to be any single interlocking leadership, such as Hun¬ 
ter suggests for Atlanta.^ Different issues evoke somewhat 
different, if overlapping, leaders. Thus the picture of demo¬ 
cratic processes most consistent with Scoble’s early findings 
is one of competing and to some extent conflicting hierarchies, 
or quasi-hierarchies, each headed by somewhat different sets 
of leaders. That is, democratic leaders are part of a bargaining 
net-work, not a hierarchical order. 

A small group of graduate students under my supervision is 
studying a community decision on a school appropriation in 
Guilford, Conn. The appropriation was turned down at two 
town meetings by decisive votes and then passed unanimously 
six months later. Of some relevance to our discussion here are 
two tentative hypotheses at this stage of the inquiry: first, 
leadership is somewhat specialized and not monolithic, it is 
bargaining and not hierarchical; that is, we expect to find what 
Scoble is discovering in Bennington, and not what Hunter 
seemed to find in Atlanta. Second, in a highly integrated 
community like Guilford, we expect that a variety of measures 
of leadership may have a high correlation; in this respect, we 
think that March’s experimental study of an ad hoc group 
with no persistent or traditional group structure may lead to 

■ It is only fair to say that Hunter sometimes suggests the same thing. 
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results tlut cannot be projected to traditional, homogeneous 
communities.® 

I have deliberately by-passed a great number of problems 
connected with the study of power, influence, or control. Par¬ 
ticularly, in assuming that at best we can only construct differ¬ 
ent pictures of the power structure based on the words of 
different people, I have deliberately by-passed the crucial 
question whether we cannot develop measures of power that 
are in some sense objective. But I trust that my basic point is 
clear. We have been handicapped in developing reliable 
models of democracy, hierarchy, and bargaining because we 
do not yet have satisfactory ways of observing, measuring, and 
analyzing different distributions of power. 

The Problem of Political Participation 

The second major obstacle in the way of a satisfactory body 
of theory about democracy, hierarchy, and bargaining is the 
level of political activity each presupposes. One of the most 
interesting developments of the past century is the full-blown 
contrast that has arisen between the assumptions of many of 
the older democratic theorists and what now appear to be the 
actual facts of political life. Yet if classical theory is demon¬ 
strably invalid in some crucial respects, it is not so clear how 
we are to go about constructing theoretical models to replace 
the older ones. 

I do not wish to transgress over-much on Mr. de Grazia’s 
lecture, but the data show something roughly like the follow¬ 
ing. Only about half of all Americans eligible to vote actually 
go to the polls in national elections. What is far more signifi¬ 
cant, probably not more than 20 or 25 per cent of all adult 
Americans engage in any kind of political activity beyond the 

'After this lecture was given, the study referred to was completed. The 
two hypotheses were indeed made more plausible. But a number of meth¬ 
odological difficulties prevented us from arriving at any really satisfactory 
tests of their validity. 
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act of voting itself. The picture for something like 75 to 80 
per cent of the adult population is therefore one of almost 
total political inactivity. It is tempting here to infer that the 
inactive are also politically indifferent and apathetic; and 
what data exist do show, as one might expect, that the 
active are more interested and the less interested are more 
inactive. But in any case what is striking is the relatively small 
portion of the adult population engaged in any sort of signifi¬ 
cant political activity. Although voting participation is lower 
in the United States than in any other major democracy, we 
have no reason to suppose that other forms of political partici¬ 
pation are less here than in other countries. Moreover, it looks 
as if the data on participation in governmental decisions can 
be generalized to most social organizations, including the 
whole range of community organizations—from trade unions 
to the P.T.A. in your community. Thus I think we need to 
lay down as our basic hypothesis in examining the necessary 
and sufficient conditions for these different kinds of decision¬ 
making that: The proportion of individuals who will avail 
themselves of formal opportunities to participate in decision¬ 
making, at least in the United States, will be relatively small 
in all forms of social organization. 

If this hypothesis is true, then it suggests certain conclu¬ 
sions—tentative though they may be—about democracy, hier¬ 
archy, and bargaining. As to democracy, the hypothesis calls 
attention to the crucial importance of competition among 
political leaders combined with the opportunity for ordinary 
citizens to switch their support from one set of leaders to 
another. If it is unreasonable to suppose that large numbers 
of citizens will bring their influence to bear upon the making 
of decisions, then for such control as we exert over our politi¬ 
cal leaders in democratic organizations, we must rely heavily 
on the competitiveness of leaders, that is, on their constant and 
unending rivalry in satisfying the demands of relatively small 
groups. 

Second, the most we can reasonably expect in any social 
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organization is not perfect competition, but a kind of mo¬ 
nopolistic competition among political leaders. In the econ¬ 
omy, it has been discovered tliat the problem of regulating 
a system of highly competitive entrepreneurs is one tiling; but 
the regulation of monopolistic competitors is quite another. 
Much the same thing seems to be true in politics: Here our 
problem is not to guarantee perfect competition for office 
which is impossible—but only to regulate, so far as may be 
possible, the great political oligopolies. 

The third inference to be drawn from our basic hypothesis 
is that even if the dichotomy between majorities and minori¬ 
ties is highly useful for normative political theory, it is not a 
very useful dichotomy for empirical tiieory. For we almost 
never know w'hether a given decision really corresponds with 
the preference of a "majority.” All we have to go on are the 
activities of quite small groups—"minorities” if you will— 
operating within a context of a relatively apathetic ma¬ 
jority.” 

Finally, I think we must conclude that the classic assump¬ 
tions about the need for total citizen participation in de¬ 
mocracy w'ere, at the very least, inadequate. If one regards 
political equality in the making of decisions as a kind of limit 
to be achieved, then it is axiomatic that this limit could only 
be arrived at with the complete participation of every adult 
citizen. Nevertheless, what we call "democracy —that is, a 
system of decision-making in which leaders are more or less 
responsive to the preferences of non-leaders—does seem to 
operate with a relatively low level of citizen participation. 
Hence it is inaccurate to say that one of the necessary condi¬ 
tions for "democracy” is extensive citizen participation. It 
would be more reasonable simply to insist that some minimal 
participation is required, even though we cannot specify with 
any precision what this minimum must be. 

If we turn our attention now to hierarchy, we see that our 
basic hypothesis also has some important implications for that 
system of making decisions. Given our basic hypothesis, the 
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essential problem here is this: How is it possible for the 
community to exert any significant degree of control over the 
hierarchies within its midst? It is hierarchies that carry on 
most of the essential tasks of the modern society: from mili¬ 
tary organizations and other government bureaucracies to 
business corporations and trade unions. 

The extreme case, at least for Americans, is no doubt the 
business corporation. A generation ago, Messrs. Berle and 
Means pointed out that stockholders had little control over 
the decisions of the corporations they owned. It is significant 
that within the past year Mr. Berle has returned to this prob¬ 
lem in another w'ay.® For if the stockholders cannot control 
an organization, and if, as is clearly now the case, the busi¬ 
ness corporation is the key device for getting things done in 
our economy, how can we ensure that the decisions of a cor¬ 
poration somehow mesh with other values possessed by mem¬ 
bers of the American society? The economist will be quick 
to say that the price system allows adequate control; others 
will be equally quick to say that when the price system 
breaks down, government regulation can take over. Tlie diffi¬ 
culty with the first answer, as Mr. Berle rightly points out, is 
that there are important areas of decision-making where the 
price system is relatively neutral, such as the employment of 
people who are Communists, or accused Communists, or sus¬ 
pected by someone of being disloyal or otherwise deviant in 
their behavior. Indeed, the price system may not even be neu¬ 
tral; consumers may actually use it to encourage and even 
force business corporations to indulge in vicious employment 
practices that run flagrantly counter to Anglo-Saxon traditions 
of justice. 

As for the other solution, one ought not to underestimate 
the importance of a government bureaucracy acting as a check 
on a business bureaucracy. But it is more than doubtful 
whether this technique can be applied to all of the problems 

•A. H. Berle, The Twentieth Century Capitalist Revolution (1954). 
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the solution of which is of importance to the rest of the 
community. The fact is, I tJiink, that at the moment we do not 
quite know our way out of this dilemma. It is perfectly clear 
that business corporations will exercise decisive influence on 
the second half of the twentieth centur)’, at least within the 
United States, and therefore indirectly on the whole world. 
It is not at all clear how this influence will be controlled by 
the American society and used more or less within the limits 
set by the dominant values of the greater number of adults 
in the society. 

Another form of hierarchy that is illuminated by our basic 
hypothesis is the trade union. Considered exclusively in terms 
of its formal constitution, the trade union is, of course, a 
"democratic” organization. Yet as even sympathetic students 
of the labor movement sometimes point out, the trade union 
contains within itself powerful forces propelling it toward 
oligarchy.^® Our basic hypothesis is, among other factors, 
clearly at work. For trade union leaders to be highly respon¬ 
sive to their members would presuppose that the members 
participate actively in trade union politics; on the whole, how¬ 
ever, they do not do so. Inevitably, then, power is lodged in 
the hands of the top leaders. Moreover, the trade union lacks 
many of the traditional institutional devices for ensuring com¬ 
petition among leaders; for example, there is—with only one 
exception, I think—no two-party system within any trade 
union in the United States. Thus the key prerequisites for a 
democratic order, competition among leaders and the oppor¬ 
tunity for non-leaders to switch their support from one set of 
leaders to another, tend to be absent witliin a trade union. 

To say so much is not to imply wickedness on the part of 
trade union leaders or trade union members. If our basic 
hypothesis is right, then low participation is simply a fact 

“A comprehensive survey of the factors leading to oligarchy in trade 
unions is S. M. Lipset, "The Political Process in Trade Unions: A Theo* 
retical Statement," in Freedom and Control in Modern Society, ed. Morroe 
Berger and others (1954), pp. 82-124. 
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of all political life. I am not urging that trade unions should 
somehow be made more democratic; nor am I even sure that, 
if they were, it would lead to healthier labor relations. But 
I think it is reasonable to expect that trade unions will tend to 
become bureaucratic and dominated by their top leaders. And, 
paradoxically, to the extent that the accomplishments of tlie 
labor movement minimize tensions in industrial society, the 
tendencies toward apathy among tlie trade union members, 
and therefore bureaucratization within the trade union, might 
well be even more pronounced. 

Our basic hypothesis also shows us, I think, the critical im¬ 
portance that bargaining plays in the political system. For if 
we cannot expect citizens always to check leaders by their par¬ 
ticipation in the decisions of an organization or a nation, 
then we are forced to rely heavily on checks exerted by other 
leaders inside and outside the particular system of decision¬ 
making. 

But again, let us not lose sight of the essential point: 
Earlier assumptions about the amount of participation re¬ 
quired for democracy seem to have been faulty, and more 
realistic assumptions give rise to questions about democracy, 
hierarchy, and bargaining that have not yet been answered.” 

The Problem of Personality and Predisposition 

The third problem in the scientific analysis of democracy, 
hierarchy, and bargaining is the requirements they set, if any, 
for the character, personality, or predispositions of their mem¬ 
bers. Because I do not want to get mired down in definitional 
problems in this lecture, I hope you will permit me to use 
the term "predispositions” loosely to cover the whole set of 
biologically rooted and socially trained responses of a human 
organism. 

Cf. Bernard Berelson, "Democratic Theory and Public Opinion,” Pub¬ 
lic Opinion Quarterly, XVI (Fall 1952), 313 and Bernard Berelson, Paul 
Lazarsfeld and William McPhee, Voting (1954), Chap. 14 and passim. 
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Recent social theory suggests two important hypotheses 
bearing on the relationship between predispositions and basic 
systems of control like democrac)’, hierarchy, and bargaining. 

First: each system of control is also a system of predisposi¬ 
tions. This hypothesis is actually a very old one. It may be 
found imbedded in the thinking of every great social theorist 
from Socrates onward, particularly in Plato, Aristotle, Machi- 
avelli, Rousseau, and Jefferson. In recent years, liowever, partly 
under the impact of new psycliological theory and partly 
under the impact of the totalitarian revolutions, social scien¬ 
tists have turned their attention to the problem of the role of 
personality or predispositions in different types of social or¬ 
ganization. My colleague Harold Lasswell was a pioneer in 
this area; the great German sociologist Karl Mannheim be¬ 
came increasingly concerned with it before he died, as did 
anotlier great exile, Kurt Lewin. The upsurge of loathing for 
the Nazis in World War II combined with a belated Ameri¬ 
can wave of interest in Freud stimulated a number of books 
and articles explaining Nazism in terms of psychoanalytic 
theory. Later, Eric Fromm and more recently T. W. Adorno 
and his colleagues provoked wide interest as well as consider¬ 
able criticism by their attempts to diagnose the authoritarian 
personality. 

In spite of all these efforts, however, tlie precise relation¬ 
ships between social processes like democracy or hierarchy and 
the basic predispositions of the participants are not at all 
well understood. It is clear that the processes of a democratic 
organization presuppose the acceptance of certain norms by 
some proportion of the members. It is clear, too, that in¬ 
dividuals and groups differ in the norms they accept. Finally, 
it seems evident that the willingness of an individual or group 
to accept a given set of norms is at least partly dependent on 
deep, underlying, psychological predispositions. But to say 
so much is only to put in modern language what was en¬ 
tirely apparent to Plato, Machiavelli, and many other social 
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theorists. The crucial task of delineating these relationships 
as precisely as possible still remains to be done. 

Recent social theorists have sometimes been tempted by 
the following kind of argument: 

1 . Social processes like democracy and hierarchy may be de¬ 
fined and distinguished in terms of control relations, t.e., in 
terms of relations between leaders and led. 

2. Predispositions are generated in the intimate personal 
environment of the individual, particularly in his early years, 
and therefore particularly in the family. 

3. The intimate personal environment, including the 
family, can be analyzed in terms of control relations, e.g., 
between the father and the rest of the family. 

4. Tlie distribution of control in large social organizations 
is a function of the distribution of control within the intimate 
organizations, particularly the family. 

5. Conclusion: an authoritarian family implies an authori¬ 
tarian polity. Conversely, a democratic polity requires a demo¬ 
cratic, or non-authoritarian family. 

By design and great good luck the one example on which 
this argument was pinned, Germany, seemed to substantiate 
the argument. But in the years since World War II, when the 
argument seems to have been most popular, it has been in¬ 
creasingly realized that the evidence for tlie relationship is 
not particularly convincing, that systematic comparative 
analysis is still lacking, that the terms of the argument are ill- 
defined, and that the relationship, if any, may not be uni¬ 
lateral. 

The last objection is fundamental, for it challenges the 
crucial fourth stage of the argument by suggesting that the 
ethos and values bearing on control relationships prevailing 
in the large social organizations may have profound reverse 
effects on the intimate personal environment. In the United 
States, for example, the development of democratic controls 
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in tlie nation at large evidently preceded by many decades 
the decline of the old-fashioned, stern, and, if you will, 
authoritarian father-figure. It would be rash to say that the 
fact of political democracy brought about this change in the 
family; but it would be equally rash to say that tlie effects 
were negligible, or all the other way. 

One other difficulty in the argument worth noting is its 
emphasis on the integration of the personality around a 
single type of role; e.g,, the role of authoritarian "leader- 
follower" in a hierarchy stretching from family to chief 
executive, monarcii, or dictator. Yet one of the most blatant 
facts of modern society, particularly in the United States, is 
that many individuals are members of more than one type of 
control system. The business executive operating in a corpora¬ 
tion hierarchy is also a citizen in a democracy—indeed, he may 
be an active member of several more or less democratic organi¬ 
zations; in another role he is enmeshed in a set of bargaining 
controls operating between him and trade union leaders or 
perhaps other businessmen; in still another role he operates 
\\ithin the set of cues, rewards, and penalties provided by the 
price system; in other roles he is father, friend, or neighbor. 
This basic fact suggests, then, the second of the two hypoth¬ 
eses bearing on the relationship between predispositions and 
control systems that I referred to a moment ago, namely; A 
modern society, which makes use of diverse control systems, 
requires individuals with personalities (or predispositions) 
adaptable to significantly different roles. 

I do not mean to say that tliis is a totally new problem, 
for it is not. As long as mankind and war have existed, men 
have had to distinguish at a minimum between the role of 
warrior against the tribal or family enemy and the role of 
co-operative member of the family or tribe. Yet I think it is 
reasonable to conclude that the extent and frequency of role¬ 
changing required may be new. Moreover, tlie extent and fre- 
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cjuency of role-changing may well be greater in societies that 
arrive at basic political decisions through a democratic con¬ 
trol system than in dictatorships. To be sure, even in a dicta¬ 
torship so highly organized as that of Soviet Russia, one dis¬ 
cerns elements of bargaining; the price system, particularly 
for agricultural products, has never been wholly suppressed; 
and it is not mere playing with words to suggest that certain 
"democratic" controls operate even with respect to these 
totalitarian leaders: for there are, evidently, limits if un¬ 
fortunately extremely broad ones—to their capacity for ob¬ 
taining the obedience of Soviet citizens to their policies. De¬ 
spite these qualifications, I imagine no one will quarrel with 
the proposition that hierarchy is much more widely extended 
in a modern dictatorship like that of Soviet Russia than in 
any other form of society known to modern man, or, possibly, 
to man in all his history. 

By contrast, the essential point of my opening remarks is 
that what we loosely call democratic societies now make wide¬ 
spread use of all the basic control systems: of democracy and 
hierarchy and bargaining and the price system. Individuals 
shift rapidly from one system to the other; indeed, they are 

never even w-holly in one system. 

Most discussion in this country about the problem of train¬ 
ing "personalities" suited for our society assumes that the 
problem is one of training "democratic” personalities. Yet if 
what I have just said is true, then this is only one facet. 
Evidently, we need to train people who can shift rapidly 
from a role in one kind of organization to a role in another 
without arousing too great a burden of doubt and anxiety, and 
who therefore have the capacity partly to compartmentalize 
the values required for each system. There is something a 
little terrifying about this picture of man compartmentalized. 
But we cannot expect man to reject a development that society 
requires of him if he is to succeed, and indeed to survive. 
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The Problem of the Policy-Maker 

One final problem exists that my time will permit me to 
allude to only briefly. So far, I have been assuming that it 
would be useful to have a highly developed policy science to 
spell out the definitional characteristics and requirements for 
democratic, hierarchical, and bargaining systems. The absence 
of such a highly developed policy science, I have suggested, is 
revealed in the great gap between the actual policy choices 
made in Western societies over the past centur)’ and a body 
of social tlieory that sought to analyze these choices in terms 
of mutually exclusive grand alternatives. The polic)’-makers 
valiantly to describe what they were doing by means 
of the cliches provided by the policy theorists; but if their 
language was similar, in their decisions the policy-makers 
sprinted far ahead of the policy theorists. One job of the 
policy sciences, then, is to close this gap so far as may be 
possible. 

Mind you, by closing the gap I do not mean that the policy 
scientist should become totally preoccupied with questions of 
immediate policy. In the long run, I believe notliing would 
be more destructive of his utility. What I mean, as I hope I 
have made clear, is that the theoretical models of the policy 
scientist must be made to fit tlie real world far more closely 
than they do at present. This is an objective with which few 
policy scientists will quarrel. 

Nevertheless, even if vast progress is made in this respect, 
two important problems will remain that go beyond the 
potentialities of the policy sciences, at least as I see them. 
That is to say, tlie stage at which the policy-maker must take 
over from the policy scientist will always come, in my view, 
considerably in advance of the concrete decision. 

In the first place, the policy scientist must necessarily over¬ 
simplify reality by creating and analyzing social processes as 
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abstract types. Just as all perception is a drastic simplification 
of the endless continuum of reality, so too all theory is a 
drastic simplification of the infinite complexity of our per¬ 
ceptions. Nuclear physics represents a revolutionary simpli¬ 
fication of the tangible, palpable reality we perceive. So, too, 
the social scientist fulfills his function of theory-creation 
only by drastically simplifying the incredible variety of our 

perceptions about man and society'. 

Thus the three social processes I have discussed in this lec¬ 
ture-democracy, hierarchy, and bargaining—are extensive 
simplifications of reality. Every sensible policy-maker knows 
this, at least in some unconscious and inarticulate way. Real 
situations are capable of endless variation and permutation 
upon the three types. Hence a theory that deals only with 
the necessary and sufficient conditions for each of the pure 
types has important but nonetheless limited value to the 
individual faced with making a policy decision in the real 
world. 

It might be said that our task, then, is gradually to increase 
the complexity and sophistication of our theory. And indeed 
one could point to many other more complex typologies in 
present day theory. But recall some of the great difficulties I 
have already mentioned that stand in the way of an adequate 
theory even for the relatively simple pure types we have been 
concerned with in this lecture. To say that in principle these 
difficulties can be resolved, and in principle we can devise a 
policy science of ample complexity is of little comfort for the 
present, or for so much of the future as a sensible man can 
guess at. 

The second limitation on the policy theorist that poses a 
corresponding requirement on the policy-maker is the assess¬ 
ment of the costs and gains of the alternative processes open 
to him. Even if the policy scientist could accurately predict the 
consequences of alternative social processes, the task would 
remain of assessing these consequences as costs or gains. This 
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task is, at base, a moral task, for it is founded ultimately on 
some belief, incoherent as it may be, that certain ends are 
preferable to other ends, at least in that time and that place 
and that situation. Tlie polic)' scientist can, of course, make 
such estimates; but in so far as he does so, he no longer acts 
as policy scientist but as citizen, as one citizen among many 
citizens with possibly diverse and conflicting values. 

In this welter of values within which decisions must be 
made, the policy-maker, as I see his role, literally cannot 
abdicate his responsibility for arriving at the moral judgments 
necessary to policy. I do not mean that tlie policy-maker 
either must or should substitute his private values for those of 
the groups to whom he is officially accountable; the chief ex¬ 
ecutive, the legislature, a group of voters, or others. But in¬ 
evitably there is an area within which his official superiors 
leave policy indeterminate—an area of "means” from their 
perspective, but of "ends” from his own. Within this area, 
whoever chooses the "ends" is the policy-maker. 

We all must make moral choices. But if the official policy¬ 
maker is to be the real policy-maker, he cannot transfer to 
others the responsibility for assessing, in moral terms, the 
gains and costs of alternative possibilities. His assessment may 
be primitive, inarticulate, unconscious, confused, opaque, 
even contradictory. But it must be made. 
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Game Theory and the Analysis of 
Political Behavior 

RICHARD C. SNYDER2 


The purpose of this essay is two-fold: first, to indicate 
certain intellectual interests that the game theorist and the 
political scientist share, and, second, to suggest some possible 
applications and uses of the theory of games for the analysis 
of political behavior. It is assumed that both students and 
practitioners of politics wish to keep track of developments in 
other fields that may be of considerable help in their own 
tasks. Developments in at least a few of the nonpolitical sci¬ 
ence disciplines would seem to be somewhat more inaccessible 
and less readily understandable. Such is the case with mathe¬ 
matics and mathematical economics.^ Though the theory of 
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games of strategy has been developed by mathematicians and 
economists who were particularly concerned with political 
phenomena, it is the present thesis that what is emerging is 
one kind of general theory of social behavior whose present 
and future fruitfulness merits the serious consideration of 
political scientists.^ 

No attempt will be made to set forth the theory of games 
in detail or to evaluate it critically. Qualified experts have 
prepared excellent expositions for the social scientists and 
laymen who are not trained in mathematics.* However, it will 
be necessary to call attention to certain key elements of the 
theory in order to establish common concerns and analogies 
between politics and games of strategy and to provide a basis 
for exploring possible applications. The basic question is, of 
course, whether the theory aims to describe and explain some 
of the same types of social situations and behaviors witli 
which political scientists are confronted and in which they 
are interested. 

Certain difficulties inevitably plague an enterprise of this 
kind and should be made explicit. Transference of a com¬ 
plex theoretical apparatus from one field to another is a deli¬ 
cate operation. Adaptations must be made with minimum dis¬ 
tortion. The journey downward from the high levels of 
generalized theories to lower levels of concrete example is 
often a free fall, bringing the passengers up sharply, even 
painfully. Or, the translation of technical materials from 
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one discipline to another represents a flight of fancy rather 
than an orderly trip down a clearly marked road. Occasionally, 
only the vocabulary is transported, and tlie users may be mis¬ 
led into believing that something has really happened to their 
analytical operations. However, pitfalls of transfer should 
not be confused with the possible inappropriateness of any 
new theory, although the two may be closely related. On the 
other hand, to misrepresent a theory is virtually to slander 
the hard-won gains of those who labor in the honest convic¬ 
tion that it is possible to discover laws of behavior. Failures 
may be due to transfer, not to internal defects of the theory. 

Game theory would seem to be a typical case where the 
temptation is very powerful to seize upon a recognized and 
well-developed scheme of analysis and turn it into an all¬ 
purpose magical device. If this complete embrace is accom¬ 
panied—as it often is—by a sweeping condemnation of the 
allegedly primitive tools and underdeveloped analytic skills 
of one’s colleagues, an equally extreme response of total re¬ 
jection may result. The dilemma of either overselling or of 
refusing to consider anything that does not fit existing pat¬ 
terns of thought ought to be avoidable. Optimism over the 
possibilities of social science easily turns into extravagant 
claims. Healthy skepticism easily turns into dogmatic, uncriti¬ 
cal rejection. Interwoven with this opposition is the sup¬ 
posed gulf between the man of affairs—who is not nearly 
so anti-theoretical as he often proclaims—and the ivory-tower 
man of science—who is not nearly so ignorant of harsh reali¬ 
ties as he is made out to be. 

A very serious issue that arises in connection with game 
theory is the premature application of mathematics to social 
behavior. The specter of prematurity arises from two sources: 
the theory is admittedly not yet complete and political science 
problems may not be quite ready for so sophisticated a type of 
analysis. Too many sober-minded yet optimistic social scientists 
have given this warning to ignore it without grave conse- 
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quences. As matters now stand, the application of game the¬ 
ory to politics is limited by the absence of needed data. But the 
avoidance of false starts and disappointments should not be 
pushed so far that no bold new steps are taken. It is much 
too early for a game theory of politics, but perhaps it is not 
too early to discuss possibilities of fresh insights and other 
benefits from greater collaboration between the study of 
politics and this one kind of mathematical theory'. 

Game theory is a general theory—that is, it is designed 
to deal with a wide range of situations and problems in terms 
of repetitive patterns of behavior, common aspects of phe¬ 
nomena, and types of actions and factors. The vocabulary 
may appear at first glance to have no similarity or relevance 
to everyday life or to a particular academic discipline. To lay 
a general theory against a real life situation in all its con¬ 
creteness and uniqueness results in an apparently bad fit. 
Part of the task of transferring a theory from one field to 
another requires the translation of a technical vocabulary in 
terms of everyday language or the language of, say, political 
science. Tliis is, of course, risky because of the different rules 
that govern the formation and use of vocabularies. Strategy 
is a perfectly good word in everyday life, in political science, 
and in game theory, but it is not necessarily the same in all 
three. The rejection of general theories on grounds of "bad 
fit" is natural, but unfortunate. A rather curious paradox 
sometimes inhibits intellectual progress: in order to demon¬ 
strate or evaluate the possible utilities of a new theory, it may 
be necessary to re-think one’s subject, and yet it may not be 
at all self-evident from the new theory why one should think 
differently about his subject. Game theory requires thinking 
about politics in somewhat different ways. 

There is one further difficulty. The effort to "apply" a gen¬ 
eral theory may result in a magnificent demonstration of the 
"obvious." Why employ a cumbersome theory to demonstrate 
what everyone knows? A part of our problem is to prevent 
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scuttling the advantages of explicitness and precision in order 
to escape being banal. Few w^ould deny that trivialities ought 
to be avoided in social research. However, if the reader will 
tolerate a small word play, the obviousness of the obvious is 
often not at all obvious. Many of the things we take for 
granted have not been explained. Here the danger of con¬ 
crete examples is that illustrations may be taken at face 
value as revelations of underlying patterns and may be taken 
as proof that the theory is useless or superfluous. 

GDmmon Interests of the Game Theorist 
and the Political Scientist 

It is essential to make clear what the game theorist and the 
political scientist have in common. Though often for different 
reasons, both aim to reduce a series of social actions and a 
wide variety of human behaviors to some sort of order. Both 
are confronted by complexity of phenomena. The factors 
that enter into Soviet behavior and into the formation of 
policies in response to Soviet behavior, are equally complicated 
for the teacher-researcher, the official policy-maker, and the 
game theorist. All must select and interpret data from a large 
body of seemingly undifferentiated events and conditions con¬ 
cerning which knowledge is rarely complete. 

The central bond between the game theorist and the stu¬ 
dent of politics is their common interest in decisions, decision¬ 
making and conflict. All policy-makers must sooner or later 
try to select a successful course of action from among alterna¬ 
tives. This involves a prediction of consequences based on 
assessed probabilities. Game theory focuses on the "reason¬ 
able policy-maker who weights values (or utilities) with 
probabilities and maximizes the weighted sum of the two.® 
Most policy-makers must consider the choice of policies or 

See Jacob Marschak id Shubik, op. cit., p. 24; also the same author 
in Lazarsfeld, op. cit., pp, 166-69. 
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actions by others at home and abroad wlio may interfere sub¬ 
stantially with desired success. The theory of games is also 
directed to tlie question: What would I reasonably do if I 
were in the other fellow’s shoes? Although successful positive 
policies are always desirable, it may well be that the policy¬ 
maker must select the safest course of action, the one with the 
least inconvenience and potential damage to the status quo. 
No policy-maker can escape being at least partially self-con¬ 
scious about tiie major ingredients of his own decisions and 
the decisions of those who can affect his interests and inten¬ 
tions. The game theorist wishes to characterize decision-mak¬ 
ing behavior in certain situations and to discover, if possible, 
the conditions under which the aims of the policy-maker can 
be promoted or protected to the greatest extent. 

Few will doubt that conflict is an all-pervasive empirical 
phenomenon in political life. Conflict is a basic, though not 
the only noteworthy aspect of most political situations and 
processes. Conflict can, of course, assume several different 
forms. There may be just two contestants, one of whom must 
win and the other lose, as in the case of an election. There 
may be several participants, each of whom can win some¬ 
thing but not the same amount, as in the case of omnibus 
legislation tliat distributes benefits but not necessarily equally. 

Although it is always individuals who choose and act and 
interact with each other, we normally discuss conflict between 
groups and between groups joined in formed temporary or 
permanent alliances. Legislative coalitions in Congress are a 
familiar fact in American politics. It is important to recall, 
too, that we commonly view conflict as opposition between 
sets of interests. Finally, conflict can take the form of opposi¬ 
tion to tlie aims of individuals and groups by non-human 
factors or by unchangeable (but humanly induced) condi¬ 
tions in terms of which action must take place. The con¬ 
servation official is in conflict with dust storms and floods. 
The commanding general is in conflict with certain practices 
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of the community in which his post is located. Two general 
characteristics of conflict situations emerge: first, participants 
do not completely control the situation, and second, not all 
interests can be satisfied in the same degree and often some 
cannot be satisfied at all. 

While it is true that game theory has so far been applied to 
■'statistical decisions,”’ linear programing® and competition® 
in economics, and to optimum behavior in the extreme con¬ 
flict situation of war,’® it would be a great mistake to assume 
that the theory is not geared to other decisions and conflict as 
broadly outlined above. If game theory has nothing sub¬ 
stantial to offer students of politics, it is not because its in¬ 
ventors are interested in fundamentally different kinds of 
problems and phenomena. The political scientist and the 
game theorist—and indeed other social analysts—wish to 
describe, explain, and prescribe human behavior manifest in 
conflict situations where decisions must be made. 

Nature of Game Theory 

The next step is to discuss briefly the nature of game the¬ 
ory in order to pave tlie way for a judgment as to possible uses 
by the political scientist. 

The purpose of game theory is two-fold: to formulate 
mathematically complete principles that will specify what 
is rational behavior in certain kinds of social situations and, on 
the basis of such principles, to isolate the general characteris¬ 
tics of such behavior. Thus it is a method of analysis and a 
method of selecting the best courses of action. The social 
situations are those that are goal-oriented—action is geared 

’ Bross, op. cit., p. 18. 

’Williams, op. cit., p. 210. 

* voQ Neumann and Morgenstern, 3rd ed., op. cit. 

” Shubik, op. cit., pp. 17-21, 56-59. See also Col. O. G. Haywood, 
"Military Decision and the Mathematical Theory of Games,” Air Univer¬ 
sity Quarterly Review, IV (Summer 1950), 67 ff. 
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to accomplishment of certain ends. These situations call for 
rational Miavior, i.e., behavior designed to produce decisions 
and courses of action embodying the least costly way to 
achieve goals or to keep losses to a minimum given operating 
conditions. These situations are marked by conflict, competi¬ 
tion, and often co-operation. What action is rational when all 
relevant possibilities are known and the outcome is not de¬ 
termined by any one participant? Game theory attempts to 
answer this question by developing a mathematical theory for 
choice-making among alternative courses of action when it 
is impossible to control all the factors that govern outcomes 
because of the actions of others. It is to be noted that the 
term rational applies only to action, not goals, and that the 
theory does not ignore the possible impact of irrational be¬ 
havior. 

The theory employs as its basic model the game of strategy 
as distinct from games of chance. This is so because the pat¬ 
tern of rational behavior in a game of strategy is the same 
as that manifest in social situations that call for rational be¬ 
havior—the achievement of aims at the minimum cost under 
certain conditions or the maximization of aims at a fixed cost. 
The game and the conflict are on all fours insofar as they 
both require and reflect rational behavior. Not all conflict 
situations can be treated as strategic games. Use of this model 
simply assumes far-reaching shnilaritles between convention¬ 
ally standardized games and some recurrent social situations. 
The analogy between a bridge game and the nuclear weapons 
race, if pressed to extremes, would be a macabre joke indeed, 
but it may be equally tragic to ignore the implications of the 
analogy completely. However, the assumption of similarity 
with some parlor games of strategy is intended only to pro- 
'vide a basis for thinking about the more complicated real- 
life games. 

It must be emphasized that the "game" is an analytic de¬ 
vice, a model for describing and predicting behavior the prop- 
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crties of which are specified by the model. Game theory is 
in essence a simplifying analytic scheme that enables us to 
concentrate on crucial aspects of conflict situations. Under no 
circumstances does the model pretend to include everything 
one might observe in a typical concrete situation. The theory 
deals with simple games such as poker and with simplified 
versions of more complicated games such as war. Poker and 
war overlap as games in the analytic sense, but clearly poker 
docs not exhibit all the complexities of war. Furthermore, as 
is always the case with general theories, the model will have 
to be tailored to fit particular problems and conditions. 

Game theory envisages several types of games. Perhaps 
the basic game, the one in which the most theoretical develop¬ 
ment has taken place, is the two-person, zero-sum game. In 
this game there are two players only, and the winnings and 
losses cancel out. A two candidate election race is an example. 
All votes that one wins, the other loses, and tlie results can 
be computed as a loss for one and a gain for the other. If 
the victory is computed as plus (+1) and the defeat is 
computed as minus (“1), then the values of the game for 
each player are canceling. On the other hand, it must be em¬ 
phasized that the two-person, non-zero-sum game is a basic 
political type—particularly in bilateral international relation¬ 
ships. The other major type of game is the n-person, non-zero- 
sum game in which there are more than two persons and in 
w'hich the winnings and losses do not cancel out. For example, 
in a three-person election with one office open, tlie results 
will be plus one for the winning candidate, and minus one for 
each of the losers. It will be recognized tliat n-person, non- 
zero-sum games are the most complicated and also the most 
frequent. 

Alajor Concepts of the Theory 

There are five concepts of game theory that must be men¬ 
tioned. First is the concept of strategy. Ordinarily the word 
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strategy means a skillful or an adroit plan. As employed by 
game theory it means a complete plan—so complete it cannot 
be upset by an opponent or by nature. Strategy refers to a 
previously decided upon set of moves that complete the game 
in such a way that at least a certain minimal outcome is 
guaranteed regardless of what an opponent does. Strategy 
takes into account the potential behavior of opponents and 
renders irrelevant the expectations of the latter concerning 
one’s own behavior. The theory assumes that within the 
limits of particular situations, the range of strategies for any 
one player is usually not infinite and each player s strategies 
are known to tlie others. Rational behavior in a two-person- 
zero-sum game constitutes the selection of a strategy by each 
player that will either maximize the minimum he can obtain 
or will minimize the maximum loss he can sustain. 

In these games, the theory yields a single strategy or a pat¬ 
tern of probabilities that indicate the frequency with which 
several alternative strategies should be used. Rational play is 
one or the other depending on circumstances. There is always 
an optimal strategy available for both players. If only a single 
strategy happens to be optimal for each player, it is called a 
pure strategy. If on successive plays, a different strategy is 
required to minimize loss and maximize gains, the strategy is 
said to be mixed. When each player chooses an optimal 
strategy, he can guarantee himself an expected value of the 
game. Minimax is a guaranteed value of the outcome of a 
game such that one player gains the largest plus-score he could 
gain in the face of his opponent’s best pl^yj ^.nd the other 
player will receive the smallest minus score.^' In simple games 
a minimum of two strategies will be available to the players. 
More complicated games may have a very large number of 
strategies. 

The optimal strategy—whether pure or mixed is chosen 

” The determination of minimax strategy is of course based on a very 
complicated mathematical proof. 
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SO as to protect the player against anything his opponent can 
do. Game theory assumes an opponent who is as wily as the 
rules permit and who is bent on pursuing an antithetical 
goal. If the opponent acts irrationally, naturally it may be 
possible to score added gains against him. 

The pay-off refers to the value of the game to each player 
as pairs of strategies clash, a value that results when each 
person plays his optimum strategy'. In brief, the pay-off is 
what the game is worth at the end in terms of probabilities 
fulfilled, in terms of winnings and losses, in terms of positive 
or negative progress toward avowed goals. For every pair 
of strategies in a two-person game, the rules of the game 
determine a value. If the players have five strategies each, 
then there \N'ill be tN\ enty-five possible pairs of strategies and 
twenty-five different values depending on which pair is 
chosen. What is referred to as the pay-off matrix is calculated 
by plotting the strategies and their probabilities in box- 
fashion.To revert to the case of a two-man election, let us 
assume there are six campaign strategies open to each candi¬ 
date, A and B. Thus there will be thirty-six numbers repre¬ 
senting the values or outcomes of possible pairings of pure 
strategies used by each player. The tlieory says that for each 
player there will usually be one strategy—in the above ex¬ 
ample perhaps strategy number four for candidate A and 
strategy number two for candidate B—tliat will maximize 
minimum gains and minimize maximum losses regardless of 
what each does.” Even for n-person games, pay-offs can be 
calculated by treating coalitions as single players. 

In parlor games, there are well-known ''rules'* that govern 
play—instructions that clearly specify what is allowed and 
wliat is not allowed. In sociological conflict situations, the rules 
are different. The rules are the laws of nature and human na- 
ture—geographical, biological, sociological, and psychological 

"Williams, <?/). cii., pp. 17-20. 

Conceivably a game might involve two different strategies yet identi¬ 
cal pay-off values for each. 
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factors. In other words, tlie rules are the limiting conditions 
under which the game takes place. The values in the pay-off 
are determined by the rules as are available strategies. In many 
communities the ethnic factor requires a slate of candidates 
commonly referred to as a balanced ticket, which then is a rule 
of tlie game. The absence of uranium deposits is a rule of the 
game. Human endurance is a rule of the game in air duels. 
Public apathy may be a rule of the game in certain situations. 
Any game or conflict situation will manifest a distribution of 
power to enforce choices. Voting procedures, for example, 
give each member of a committee leverage on the group deci¬ 
sion. Much of the capabilities analysis done by C.I.A. with 
respect to the "control over power factors" of the Soviet 
Union exemplified an attempt to illuminate one important 
aspect of the "rules of the game” for conflict situations in¬ 
volving the Soviet Union. 

Another significant building-block of game theory is 
informaiion. Presumably, every game will have a "structure" 
of information. Actually, the information state is included 
in the rules of the game, but it is worth pulling out for special 
emphasis. In some political games, spies and information 
agencies may be required to substitute for, say, the informa¬ 
tion carried by the informative bid in a bridge game. Signal¬ 
ing and bluff can be illustrated by parlor game analogies. 
Ordinarily in bridge, the players know the rules of the game 
but cannot see what cards opponents have—hence they do 
not have perfect information. If the bridge hand were played 
with all cards face up, every player would be completely in¬ 
formed about all previous plays and future possibilities. 
When incomplete information is the rule, signaling may be 
necessary. In poker it may be good strategy to misinform an 
opponent by bluff. Depending on the goals, the rules, the 
existence of coalitions, and so on, it may be part of the 
optimal strategy to reveal the grand design of moves one has 
selected, or it may be optimal strategy to let the opponent 
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guess in the hope he will commit himself to a pattern of 
moves first. The concept of information suggests the great 
importance of timing of moves. 

Coalitions are very important in n-person games. Two or 
more players may gain more as a unit. The pay-off is shared 
by the members of a coalition and may or may not be shared 
equally. Formation of coalitions will result from competitive 
bargaining. Coalitions may be held together by some formal 
enforcement device or by the price of double-crossing other 
members of the coalition. The price of violating a coalition 
agreement will depend on sanctions available to the members, 
on whether short term or long term pay-offs are considered, 
and on whether the game is a one-shot affair. One important 
aspect of over-all strateg)' is the discovery that the pay-off 
function can be measurably increased by forming a coalition 
and that losses can be minimized by joining forces with other 
players. Choice of strateg)’ is governed first by a calculation 
of the pay-off to a coalition relative to the pay-off to a single 
player, and secondly by a decision that distributes tlie pay-off 
among the members of a coalition. At the moment, the first 
can be easily handled by game theory, but the second, as 
might be imagined, is troublesome—partly because so little 
is known about the formation and disruption of coalitions 
under actual conditions.^* The point to be stressed here is 
that games can be played co-operatively or non-co-operatively. 
Optimal strategy and the process of arriving at optimal 
strategy will be different in each case. 

Now it is clear from the foregoing that game theory 
embraces both simple and very complex models. Perhaps the 
simplest is the two-person zero-sum, two-strategy game while 
the most complex is the n-person, non-zero-sum, co-operative 
games with many strategies. It is imperative not to assume 

“ However, it is important to note that the theory claims to be able to 
specify the strategy for members of a coalition such that the combined 
gains of each individual member would be greater than each would receive 
by going it alone. 
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automatically that politics in real life can only be represented 
adequately by the most complex games. For example, the 
purpose of many political coalitions is to maintain the status 
quo in which case there is no problem of determining how 
the pay-off is to be divided. 

Implications of the Theory 

As a step toward an outline of possible applications of 
game theory, certain implications of the nature of the theory 
must be noted. Tlie theory analyzes conflict basically in terms 
of strategies and pay-off matrices, with the other concepts 
related to these two. Strategy, to repeat, does not have its 
ordinary meaning but a technical one as is true of the other 
concepts. Nonetheless, it can be agreed that the observed 
phenomena of politics easily fit these categories. Such phrases 
as: the "unwritten rules of American politics," "cold war 
strategy,” "campaign pay-off,” "the Southern Democrat- 
Northern Republican coalition,” and so on, are familiar. 
These illustrate the recurrence of game situations, but do not 
prove that strategies in the technical sense are employed in 
each case. 

Certain assumptions about conflict situations that underlie 
game theory have already been mentioned, and it has been 
suggested that the student of politics could accept these as¬ 
sumptions. Two further assumptions must now be added. 
First, it is assumed that pay-off values (or utilities) and 
probabilities can be measured. That is, in a decision-making 
situation, degrees of belief in probable outcomes and degrees 
of preference for values or utilities can be both ranked and 
scaled. To tlie extent that it is possible to construct a 
measuring scale for human preferences, it is possible, ac¬ 
cording to the theory, to take account of the role of non¬ 
monetary values in behavior. Second, it is assumed that the 
problem confronting the decision-maker can be clearly enough 
defined so that action alternatives can be completely itemized. 
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In other words, for any conflict, the range of available alter¬ 
native strategies can be prescribed exhaustively for each 
participant. 

Many political scientists will not, perhaps, accept these 
assumptions as easily as those that render games of strategy 
and sociological conflict situations analogous for analytic 
purposes. The first assumption rests on a technical argument 
that should be examined carefully before it is summarily re¬ 
jected. Current research is being devoted to this problem, 
and a sketch of the mathematical proof has been offered.^® 
The second assumption involves being precise about what is 
meant by “available” strategies (or action alternatives) and 
"exhaustive.” Certainly the assumption does not require that 
all conceivable strategies be specified, nor does it require tlie 
decision-maker to be omniscient. Ratlier the assumption rests 
on a clear formulation of the game situation—the objectives, 
rules, and so on—and on specification of relevant, permis¬ 
sible and, of course, feasible strategies. Problems or game 
situations that are not clearly defined are not the fault of the 
theory, which implies only that such clarity is possible. Failure 
to consider an adequate list of alternative strategies is not a 
fault of the theory cither. In sum, the theory presumes a cer¬ 
tain property of games, situations, or problems and a certain 
minimum capacity for analysis on the part of decision-makers. 

It must be emphasized that the game theorist does not dis¬ 
cover strategies by the employment of mathematics. The 
formulation of appropriate strategies must remain an art—a 
combination of the imagination of individuals or groups and 
the rules of the game. Game theory is indispensable to the 
selection of strategies and, in the case of zero-sum games, it 
can actually devise the proper mixed strategy. By and large, 
the listing of strategies must be based on the knowledge and 
experience of the player or the decision-maker together with 

**See Marschak, "Toward a Preference Scale for Decision-making" in 
Shubik, op. <it., pp. 22-32. See also note 3, p. 70. 
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skilled prodding by the game theorist. Neither does game 
theory assign pay-off values. The theory requires that pay¬ 
off data be supplied; it simply assumes that values can be 
known both to participants and observers and that they can 
be expressed in mathematical symbols. Again, the rules of the 
game heavily condition what values will be attached to various 
pay-off functions. 

Applications of Game Theory 

Suggestions of possible applications can be divided into two 
major types: analytic and problem-solving. This follows from 
the statement earlier that game theory is both a way of think¬ 
ing about conflict and decision-making as well as a device 
for discovering optimum strategies or otherwise illuminating 
problems of decision. 

Analytic Contributions 

Under the general heading of analytic contributions, one 
miglit venture to suggest that game theory may provide the 
political scientist with the raw materials for concise, economi¬ 
cal, and powerful models that in some ways may be markedly 
superior to the ones he now has. Clearly no real theory of 
decision-making or of conflict is currently available in politi¬ 
cal science. Neither does there appear to be an adequate sys¬ 
tem of analysis for describing and explaining decision-making 
in a conflict situation. Certain key concepts—power, decision, 
conflict, and co-operation—are badly in need of more pre¬ 
cise and operational definition and in need of explicit rules 
for governing their use as research tools. Subject to much ad¬ 
ditional exploration and to modifications suitable to sociologi¬ 
cal games, game theory offers a set of related concepts 
that constitute a framework for thinking about certain ex¬ 
tremely complex phenomena and, if you will, a tool for 
sharpening other tools. 
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In effect, game theory poses this question: Is this model 
of rational decision-making in conflict situations sufficiently 
realistic to help identify and describe the crucial aspects of 
one kind of political behavior? Or to put the question another 
way: Is it fruitful to base political analysis on the assignment 
of certain basic properties—strategies and pay-offs together 
with coalitions, rules, and information—to typical, recurrent, 
empirical situations provided tliose situations meet the criteria 
of a "game”? More specifically, what is to be gained by view¬ 
ing an election as a two-person zero-sum game? Can anything 
more be said of significance than can be said with existing 
analytic procedures and conclusions from past experience? 

Two positive results may be forthcoming if the tentative 
answer to these questions is affirmative: first, a more meaning¬ 
ful and more complete interpretation of behavior in game 
situations may be possible, and, second, if behavior does not 
square with the model, accounting for the difference may add 
to knowledge. The isolation of crucial factors through the 
device of simplified models is, of course, subject to continual 
corrective measures so that tlie relevant empirical data do not 
escape the model. In the case of game theory there are 
actually several forms of the model, as noted, and the fact, say, 
that the two-person, zero-sum, tw'o-strategy per player version 
will not accommodate six months of Anglo-American negotia¬ 
tions over Iranian oil does not necessarily mean that no form 
of the model will provide insights into the latter. It may w’ell 
be that more complex political games w’ill require further 
complication of the model in terms of "games in extensive 
form”—involving a sequence of separate pay-offs spaced 
through time. One of the exciting things about the probing 
of the empirical world with sharp analytic tools is the possible 
illumination of processes and relationships hitherto deemed 
beyond observation or commentary and the establishment of a 
basis on which certain propositions can be stated for all situa¬ 
tions and behaviors of a given type. 
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Furthermore, game theory raises—and this is to be 
welcomed—the fundamental question of the value of mathe¬ 
matics in political analysis.’*^ The question is not whether 
human relations are intrinsically characterized by mathe¬ 
matical precision, but whether there are not great advantages 
in symbolizing alternative choices, strategies, actions, and 
conditions of action mathematically and in formulating out¬ 
comes and relationships in mathematical terms. At this point 
a relevant digression from games of strategy may be useful. 
Most political scientists are doubtless unfamiliar w’ith prob¬ 
ability theory.^' This is a strange omission—especially in view 
of commonly accepted features of decision-making behavior. 
Do not decision-makers scale as well as rank their prefer¬ 
ences? i.e. Do they not prefer A more than B and B more 
than C and also do they not prefer A over B much more than 
B over C? Do they not face more tlian one possible outcome 
for any course of action contemplated? Do not decision¬ 
makers "bet" on the basis of tlie strength of their belief in a 
certain outcome? Do they not relate their preferences to their 
predictions of outcome in the sense tliat they would rather 
have a gain of + 2 on a 90—10 probability than a gain of 
+ 10 on 30—70 probability? 

It is often said tJiat politicians are essentially "do-nothings, 
that they "play it safe” and are overcautious or cowardly in 
many choice-making situations that are not analogous to 
strategic games.’® The reasons given for this range from an 
honest prudence and legitimate fear to a dishonest attempt 
to please everyone and displease no one. But if crucial deci- 

” Statistics have been a familiar technique in political science for many 
years—particularly in the analysis of voting behavior. However, possible 
uses of mathematical analysis in the broader sense have never been fully 
explored. An exception is Herbert Simon, ’‘Notes on the Observation and 
Measurement of Political Power,” Journal of Poliiics, XV (November 
1953), 300 ff. 

” See Marschak, op. cii. and Bross, op. cit., pp. 54-85. 

“"Playing safe” in a strategic game does not mean, of course, the same 
thing as avoidance of risk in a game of chance or in an ordinary probability 
situation. Minimax, as noted, guarantees safe, i.e., riskless, play. 
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sions involving great sums of money, military risks, and long- 
range commitments are considered, it may be that policy¬ 
making beliavior is to be explained in large part as the result 
of pressure to decide interacting with the strength of belief 
in certain outcomes. Politicians may actually want the same 
grandiose goals that many feel they should want, but in the 
position of responsible decision-makers they may be forced to 
accept what they regard as better odds. 

Another phase of decision-making is often regarded as 
obscure: Why did the decision-makers decide as they did? 
Among what utilities or values (outcomes) did they choose? 
How much did they want one utility or value over another? 
What possible outcomes did they predict? Probability analysis 
may offer a method for reconstructing the choice-making 
situation so that answers to some of these questions may be 
easier to attempt. Such analysis makes possible statements 
about choice-making processes on the basis of inference from 
actions provided only that some information is available. If 
utilities or values are known, the “subjective probabilities” 
of the decision-maker can be implied from the choice of 
action finally made and, similarly, if his probability estimates 
are known, utilities or values can be implied. At the very 
least, this should pave the way for more adequate descrip¬ 
tion of decision-making that takes place under certain con¬ 
ditions. 

Other conceptual aids from game theory and its mathe¬ 
matical tools should be mentioned. Basically, as already stated, 
one of the primary advantages is the demand for precision 
and explicitness. There is nothing like a cold shower of 
mathematical symbolization to sober up the imprecise words 
and phrases that stagger from one meaning to another. If 
something meaningful is said, and it is expressed clearly, 
it will stand the test of mathematical formulation. To take 
a well-known example, it can be demonstrated that the phrase 
“the greatest good for the greatest number” is logically 
meaningless. Many of the artificial dichotomies and debates 
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over linguistic conventions rather than over genuinely empiri¬ 
cal conditions that plague political science might be usefully 
exposed. Furthermore, certain assumptions that appear fre¬ 
quently in political discourse might be periodically re-ex¬ 
amined. Are the "best” strategy, the "optimal” strategy and 
the "rational” strategy, as often assumed, the same thing? 
Is there only one rational strategy or only one way to accom¬ 
plish the aims of policy? Game theory suggests a no to both 
questions. Is having and exercising initiative always good 
strategy? Is bluff always a safe gambit? Must co-operation 
always be accompanied by trust, good will, and mutual lik- 
ing? Again, game theory suggests a negative answer. Initia¬ 
tive may be poor strategy, bluff may be a fatal gambit, and 
co-operation can be "antagonistic.” Probably few sophisticated 
political observers would be trapped by such assumptions, but 
specifying the conditions under which they might be true or 
false is another matter. 

Another t)'pe of conceptual aid that may be derived from 
game theory consists in bringing to the surface underlying 
patterns of relationships. Common sense impressions can be 
very misleading. Ordinarily, when presented with a situation 
involving a four-man committee where one man has two votes 
and the other three men have one vote each, most would say 
that the first man is twice as powerful, assuming any possible 
coalitions are equi-probable. Actually, as it turns out, the 
man with two votes is three times as powerful because he is 
pivotal on one half of the voting occasions, and the other 
three are each pivotal on only one sixth of the occasions. 

This last example suggests another analytic application of 
game theory. What is actually known about certain situa¬ 
tions and how is it known? Is it always known why things 
happen as they do? Much knowledge is "obvious” or self- 
evident, t.e., taken for granted. Though it may be a modest 
dividend, it can be argued that it is better when possible to 
know the "why” of what is known. Most would agree that 
a tie-breaking chairman on a ten-man committee having no 
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a priori coalitions is in a crucial position. And it is clear that 
his voting privileges are not the same as those of tlie mem¬ 
bers. But it is helpful to know tliat so far as his voting power 
is concerned, it is without a shadow of a doubt exactly equal 
to the voting power of the ten members even though he does 
not vote as often. 

Clearly the enforcement and interpretation of antitrust laws 
has been handicapped by the difficult)' of determining beyond 
a reasonable doubt that collusion exists. Outwardly, competi¬ 
tion seems to prevail. Companies can prove tliey do not talk 
to each other. Yet prices turn out to be remarkably similar 
not to say identical. Enforcement officials know collusion 
exists. How to prove it.^ Game theory ma) be able one day to 
demonstrate conclusively that stable prices in a competitive 
market can result from isolated decision-makers choosing 
strategies of pricing and production that result in equilibrium 
without collusive, face-to-face discussion among rival com¬ 
pany executives. By knowing—or better still assuming—that 
company B is employing strategy 3, company A can maxi¬ 
mize profits by employing strategy 5. Actually, when collusion 
exists the companies do not employ minimax. The pairing of 
strategies 3 and 5 yields each company a positive and equal 
gain, say plus 8 each, whereas minimax might yield com¬ 
pany A, 0 and Company B, 4, or 2 for A and 8 for B. 

As indicated earlier, some things are not so obvious. To the 
non-mathematical mind, for example, it is not obvious that 
number of votes and amount of power in a legislative 
chamber are not related on a linear basis. Nor is it obvious in 
a four-man committee that there are twenty-four possible 
outcomes in balloting in which the vote of any one is pivotal, 
i.e.y the addition of that vote turns a losing coalition (those 
grouped on one side of a policy choice) into a winning one. 

Perhaps needed research in political science could be 
prompted and guided by game theory. Very little is known 
about the "rules” of typically political games—rules in the 
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teclinical sense. Tlie limits of political action are well-known, 
apparently, to practical politicians and high-level policy¬ 
makers, but we lack systematic collection, codification, and 
interpretation of such limits on an explicit basis. Political and 
organizational survival and stability are of great interest to all 
of us. These matters are yet to be fully explored. It is 
recognized that the executive and legislative branches of the 
federal government do not push their veto power to the 
point where the system is basically altered or destroyed. There 
appears to be no inherent reason for this, particularly since 
political systems in other countries have collapsed or become 
paralyzed on this very point. Organizations seem to survive 
and pursue rationally certain goals, but this takes place despite 
the fact that individual members may be ignorant of organi¬ 
zational goals, may disagree about organizational goals, and 
—most important—may pursue individual goals not neces¬ 
sarily consistent with group goals. Karl Marx alleged that 
capitalism was an inherently unstable form of economy. He 
has been proven in error for a number of reasons. However, 
one wonders if all the right reasons have been given. Some 
research might be gambled on a look at stability—political, 
social, organizational—in terms of a co-operative game—a 
restrained, self-policed game in which individuals and coali¬ 
tions act in such a way as to obtain a joint optimal solution 
from which it is too costly for any individual or subgroup of 
a coalition to deviate. 

The achievement of goals might then be viewed as the 
co-operative intersection of the pay-offs resulting from strate¬ 
gies employed by individual decision-makers or decision¬ 
making units. Stability may depend in part on the avoidance 
of a winner-take-all definition of the value of the game, on 
explicit enumeration of probable outcomes so that the risks 
of complete maximization as against optimal behavior can 
be precisely compared, and on making double cross too costly. 
Most political games (/.e., sociological as distinct from games 
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of Strategy played for fun) are not 2ero*sum games and 
minimax is not good strategy. In general, it appears that the 
more opposed are the interests in a game, the more appro¬ 
priate is minimax; the less opposed are the interests, the less 
reliance on minimax. Hence stability may be defined in certain 
cases as "bribed interdependence” in a game situation where 
the interests of the participants are divergent but not neces¬ 
sarily diametrically opposed. A shared outcome that represents 
not an identical or common value or utility but that is com¬ 
posed of parts of various values or utilities achievable in a 
particular solution may be the optimal strategy. Altogether 
too often in political science it is assumed automatically that 
in conflict situations the more one set of interests is satisfied 
or satisfiable, the less of another set can be satisfied. Many 
conflict situations may be such that a range of strategies may 
yield less satisfaction to all interests or perhaps no satisfaction 
at all. 

In connection with new research, it might also be suggested 
that game theory may offer us a new kind of laboratory for 
experiments with human behavior. An imaginative political 
scientist possessing—and it is a big qualification—sufficient 
data and a game theorist gifted in the construction of useful 
model games, can perform many fruitful tests for various 
hypotheses and can isolate political games that are pure bar¬ 
gaining situations. Furthermore, continuation of the work of 
Bales, Bavelas, and Simon,w-hich applies mathematics to the 
structure and functioning of social groups, may yield certain 
kinds of insights not dissimilar from what might be expected 
from direct observation. Not everyone can sit in the National 
Security Council or an interdepartmental committee. Most 
must observe politics from a distance. The game may offer 

“Robert F. Bales, Interaction Process Analysis (1950); A. Bavelas. 
"A Mathematical Model for Group Structures,” Applied Anthropology 
(1948), pp. 16-30; Herbert Simon, "A Formal Theory of Interaction in 
Social Groups,” American Sociological Review, XVII (April 1952), 
202 - 11 . 
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a means of reconstructing aspects of any committee or group 
decision-making in order that the analyst can probe and test 
the assumptions and statements made about policy-making. 
Combined with the yields of probability theory for inferen¬ 
tial description and explanation, this tool may appreciably 
strengthen political analysis based on indirect observation. 

Finally, among the analytic aids is an extension of a point 
on conceptualization made earlier. Power is not only a crucial 
empirical phenomenon in politics but a predominant concept 
as well. There has been growing dissatisfaction over the fuzzy 
meanings of power and a growing embarrassment over the 
lack of fruitful results from application of the concept. Game 
theory will not automatically give us a theory of power and 
conflict, and it would be absurd to try to tidy up this problem 
in a few glib sentences. A suggestion or two is, however, in 
order. The committee chairman example leads to the problem 
of committee design. How power relations will operate in 
any given decision-making body is not necessarily predictable 
from the a priori distribution of voting privileges.^'* If it has 
been intended in many cases to weaken the tie-breaking chair¬ 
man in an even numbered committee vis a vis other members, 
this is not tlie result that will occur. Throughout history, the 
establishment of decisional units and the assignment of voting 
privileges as well as the adoption of modes of voting gen¬ 
erally have been central political problems. 

Probably most observers are vaguely aware that the number 
of members in a decision-making body and the voting pro¬ 
cedures adopted do strongly affect the nature of final choices. 
Everyone is familiar with the oft-repeated existence of a 
relationship between what is done and how it is done. Rarely 
is the relationship spelled out. Game theorists and mathe¬ 
matical economists have thrown some light on this problem. 

“ L. S. Shapley and Martin Shubik, "A Method for Evaluating the Dis¬ 
tribution of Power in a G^mmittee System,” American Political Science 
Review, XLVIII (September 1954), 787-92. 
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Altering the size of the majority (from simple to unanimity) 
required for a committee decision affects not only the likeli¬ 
hood of a new decision but also the choice of particular 
motions before the group.-* Equilibrium in a committee (se¬ 
lection of one motion as the group decision) results from 
interaction between the scaling of individual preferences and 
voting procedures.^- It has been shown that there is a very 
important relationship between majority rule and the degree 
to which group preferences are truly reflected in decisions and 
the degree to which such decisions are rational.-^ Often un¬ 
intended consequences have follow'ed because of a failure to 
make explicit the way in which the alteration of rules of the 
game and the formation of coalitions has undermined a priori 
assumptions. Underlying power patterns are not always visible 
to the observer’s eye.” It is one of the attributes of game 
theory that it attempts to bring these patterns to the surface. 
Survival of the fittest has been a political proverb for cen¬ 
turies, but in a three-person, non-co-operative game it may 
pay to be weak or to act as though one were weak.” Mathe¬ 
matical analysis may be able to provide an index of "blocking 
power" and other measures of relative strength in various 
situations. 

Ordinarily power is conceived of chiefly as means, as con¬ 
trol of factors such that decisions can be forced or enforced— 
tliat is what might be called resource power. Game theory 
alerts us to more precise formulations of power elements, 

“ Duncan Black, *'The Decisions of a Committee Using a Special Ma¬ 
jority” and “The Elasticity of Committee Decisions With an Altering 
Size of Majority," Econome/rica, XVI (July 1948), 245-70. 

** Duncan Black, 'The Unity of Political and Economic Science,” re¬ 
printed in Shubik, ReaJwgs in Game theory and Political Behavior, 

pp. 62-68. 

^Kenneth Arrow, Social Choice and Individual Values (1951) and the 
criticism by James M. Buchanan, "Social Choice, Democracy, and Free 
Markets,” the Journal of Political Economy, LXII (April 1954), 114-23. 

** Shapley and Shubik, op. cit. 

** Argument by Shubik in Readings in Game theory and Political Be¬ 
havior, p. 43. 
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which common sense also recognizes. There is positional 
power, and there is power related to the information state of 
the conflict situation. That initiative, i.e., moving first, can 
overcome deficiencies of resource power is well-known, as is 
the fact that the rules can block the use of resource power 
under particular conditions. True and false information, com¬ 
plete and incomplete information likewise affect the power 
equation. Game theory calculates power as a probable out¬ 
come given all the power elements, the relationships between 
them, and the strategies employed in the game. In the absence 
of anything better, we have tended to settle for an inadequate 
model of political conflict as a function of a power struggle. 
Game theory may offer a way of discovering more about the 
power factor in political games and a way of testing the con¬ 
sequences of assuming power to be at once a single motive 
and a single goal. 

Problem-Solving Contributions 

The thesis presented in tliis paper would, of course, be 
more convincing if it were possible to cite a number of cases 
in which game theory had neatly solved some thorny prob¬ 
lems of a primarily political nature. The reader who has 
waited patiently for concrete cases may feel let down, but the 
alternative is to say that there is nothing to game theory— 
which the author firmly does not believe—or to provide ex¬ 
amples that the reader might accept on their merits without 
accepting their implications or general relevance.One could 
cheat a little and concentrate on what the Colonel Blotto ex¬ 
ample has meant to the Army, what solution of supply prob¬ 
lems has meant to the Navy, and the specification of optimal 

^ However, see the significant example of proven error in a Danish 
proportional election when certain political parties bargained with each 
other after one party had gained a minimum number of votes. G. Leun- 
bach, “Indirect Elections and Zero-sum Games,*’ Kobenhavns Universitets 
Statistiske Seminar, December 1950. 
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strategy in fighter duels has meant to the Air Force. These are 
somewhat special cases although, broadly speaking, they are 
in the political realm. 

As in the case of analytic aids, an attempt will be made to 
suggest a range of applications. It is not necessary to assume 
that only complete solutions of problems would be useful to 
the practical policy-maker and politician. And it is more 
important to open some doors rather than to conclusively 
"prove” the case. 

Viewing an election as a two-person, zero-sum game, polit¬ 
ical parties might get some help from a game theorist with 
respect to the expenditure of resources, stress on certain 
issues, and on secrecy of strategies to be employed. In many 
two-person zero-sum games, it pays to try to get your op¬ 
ponent to commit his strategy first. The strategy of the Repub¬ 
licans in maneuvering their 1936 national convention to come 
late in the summer afler the Democrats have nominated their 
candidate seems to be a classic example of game theory 
intuitively applied to a practical problem. Simultaneous presi¬ 
dential nominating conventions might produce entirely dif¬ 
ferent results than successive conventions in which one party 
must commit itself to a candidate and a campaign platform. 
Unpredictability (secrecy) may be indicated and the differ¬ 
ences in pay-off can be clearly shown. 

It was insisted earlier that the pay-off matrix in a two-strat¬ 
egy, two-person game is not necessarily self-evident. An opti¬ 
mal strategy can be specified for each party in an election. 
A game can be worked out showing the results when dif¬ 
ferent issues are stressed more than others by each of two com¬ 
peting parties. Unless probability estimates are made explicit, 
common sense may be a poor guide. Thus if a party has only 
eighty workers to divide between two districts and decides 
to distribute them equally, this may make sense only if the 
situation is identical in each, and the opposing party sends 
forty of its workers into each. If the other party splits its 
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workers sixty-twenty, neither forty-forty nor sixty-twenty is 
necessarily optimal strategy. In each of tliese instances, of 
course, the theorist must have information about available 
strategies and pay-off values. Conceivably, a political party 
might be misled into putting thousands of dollars into a tele¬ 
vision campaign because it did not dare not to—a familiar 
phenomenon. If parties would spend a few thousand on 
competent analysis on the basis of the minimax principle, they 
might save ten times that amount. But even more important 
than savings is the fact that given the requisite information, 
game theorists could offer immediate and substantial help to 
parties in the efficient choice of optimal strategies. 

Suppose it is assumed for a moment that it is possible for 
an administrator heading a sensitive project to consider the 
security problem as a game situation. Essentially, the game is 
a conflict between the organization and an enemy country or 
between the administrator and a spy. Let it also be assumed 
that the administrator has six different strategies and that he 
can estimate w'hat he can win or lose on each strategy as well 
as its cost, and that he knows the spy's strategies and their 
cost. If the administrator wishes to maximize his gains— 
catdiing spies—and minimize his losses—having secrets 
readi an enemy—game theory can help in choosing the 
optimum strategy. If an administrator has decided on Q clear¬ 
ance plus searching one in ten employees at the gate of a 
project, he has calculated on a maximum gain and a minimum 
loss. Whetlier he has chosen the optimum strategy depends on 
tlie adequacy of his valuations, the devising of strategies, the 
assessment of probable outcomes, and how good a mathe¬ 
matician he may be. 

One of tlie points in the American political structure where 
the choice of strategies is extremely significant and where the 
game situation often prevails is interaction between President 
and Congress. Assume a tw'o-person, non-zero-sum game. 
The rules in this case state that there will be a bill passed— 
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ruling out refusal by Congress to vote. The bill is divided into 
three sections valued differently by the President, but this is 
not known to Congress. Congress, on the other hand, is 
opposed to all three sections, but not in the same degree. Con¬ 
gress may propose substitutes for any of the three sections. 
It is not known to the President which of its sections Congress 

values most. 

Four strategics are open to the President in presenting his 
bill. He may: (1) inform Congress ahead of time that he is 
proposing a bill and what is in it; (2) not inform Congress 
ahead of time; (3) let Congress advise on the bill in advance; 
and (4) let Congress participate in shaping the bill. Congress 
thus has 16 strategies, four for each of the President’s one: 
(1) concede the President one section, and propose two of 
their own; (2) concede the President two sections of his bill 
and one of its own sections; (3) concede the President's 
bill in entirety; (4) propose a bill containing three sections 
wanted by Congress. 

This simplified game suggests a possible solution at some 
time in the future to the problem of optimal strategy for Presi¬ 
dent and Congress. If—and again it is a big if—we knew the 
outcomes of these strategies, and if we knew the pay-off value 
attached by the two participants, we could solve mathemati¬ 
cally for the minimax. Even if the President simply knew the 
number of pure or mixed strategies available to Congress and 
could assign pay-off values to various pairings of strategies, he 
would be w'ell along in the solution to his problem. The fact 
that we do not have tliis kind of interaction data has enormous 
consequences for our political system. However, further 
studies might show that the system yields close to a rainimax 
pay-off in zero-sum situations. Yet periodic instability in ex¬ 
ecutive-legislative relations suggests that "stable sets" of co¬ 
operative solutions to the game have not been established.^^ 

Game theory also may throw some light on the safest 

^ However, this phenomenon may reflect changing imputations within 
the solutions. 
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course of action with respect to foreign affairs. It is interesting 
to consider tlie present problem confronting Secretary of State 
Dulles over the defense of Formosa. If the United States is 
considered to be in a two-person, non- 2 ero-sum game with 
Communist China, the theory suggests that the optimum 
strategy for the United States is to move first and commit 
itself to a defense of Formosa by some sort of device that 
would make it impossible to reverse the decision. This is so 
because often in a non-zero-sum game both players can lose, 
especially if one of the pay-offs is war. If the Formosa situa¬ 
tion were a zero-sum game, the early commitment of the 
United States to a strategy might not be desirable. Although 
in such a game it does not matter whether one is predictable 
or not, bluff may offer one’s opponent an opportunity for 
error that can be turned into a gain. 

On the contrary, bluff in a non-zero sum game may tempt 
your opponent into the use of a strategy that results in a 
negative pay-off for both players. From the standpoint of the 
safest course of action in Formosa, an automatic defense of 
Formosa—perhaps triggered by some automatic mechanism— 
would be most desirable because the opponent (in this case 
Communist China) must know that the strategy cannot be 
altered.-® Now it will be argued that Mr. Dulles has in fact 
followed this course, and his worry over being interpreted as 
a bluffer is proof of that fact. Of course. It might also be 
argued that Mr. Dulles did not need game theory—he could 
employ common sense. Of course. One necessary comment is 
that the validity of the theory does not depend on Mr. Dulles 
using it. If the Secretary’s diagnosis happens to coincide with 
the diagnosis of the theory, it is probable that it coincided 
because his reasoning followed the pattern indicated by the 
theory. But no game theorist would be discouraged by this. 
Actually, it is strong justification for the pretensions of the 

” Similarly, it can be argued that uncertainty over American defense of 
Quemoy and Matsu islands potentially opened the door for Communist 
China to select a strategy that, when paired with an American responsive 
strategy, would result in a negative payoff for both. 
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theory to explain how a rational decision-maker would act in 
certain circumstances. Moreover, not everyone agrees, ap¬ 
parently, than an explicit commitment by the United States 
is a good thing. A mathematical demonstration based on out¬ 
comes of various pairings of strategies might be convincing to 
some of tliese people. 

Even more important, one can find in the writings on inter¬ 
national politics recurrent insistence that bluff is a valuable 
strategy more often than not and that avoidance of a hard and 
fast commitment in the early stage of a game is a valuable 
strategy more often than not. Game theory suggests both 
propositions are in need of serious qualification. In some situ¬ 
ations, bluff and failure to commit early may be most un¬ 
fortunate. Policy-makers and intelligence experts must in 
one way or another make predictions about policies and politi¬ 
cal developments in other nations. In some cases—notably 
Soviet Russia and Franc^an already difficult task is com¬ 
plicated by special obstacles. Often it is necessary to make 
assumptions that cannot be tested and to make allowances 
for incomplete information about a given government. There 
is no device for guaranteeing certitude in these matters. On 
the other hand, tliere may be a far cry from pure guesses to 
educated guesses, and from educated guesses to reasonably 
tested hypotheses. 

If something more is involved than drawing explanations 
and predictions out of a glass bowl, there must be some stme- 
ture to thought, some form to our analysis. Every school boy 
knows there is a conflict situation in the Kremlin and that it 
has some bearing on Soviet behavior. There are, of course, 
several different "models” for analyzing this conflict: inter¬ 
play of personal rivalry; asymmetrical power relations; frus¬ 
tration-aggression, etc. It might be interesting—and possibly 
fruitful—to view Soviet policy as the outcome of a co-opera¬ 
tive game. This would necessitate rearranging the reliable data 
on the Kremlin in terms of the theory discussed here. Just 
as it may be possible to "fill-in" what happens in collusion, it 
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may be possible to gain greater insight into this "invisible” 
struggle in the Kremlin. One can probably assume someone 
in C.l.A. has considered this possibilit}-. Perhaps someone at 
the Rand Corporation is doing likewise. 

The foregoing examples have illustrated major types of 
problems for which game theory may have some relevance. 
In concluding these comments on applications, it is worth 
asking: What kinds of general help can the average policy¬ 
maker get from this theor)'? For one thing, most administra¬ 
tors face a familiar quandary': How much can he afford to 
pay for information whose value cannot be ascertained? An 
analogy here is the "slot-machine problem” when the player 
knows one of the two machines has a higher pay-off, but he 
does not know which one. The policy-maker often is in a 
position where he must either make a random guess or forego 
certain information entirely. In those cases that are essentially 
statistical decision problems, game theory may provide con¬ 
siderable help. 

By this time a question may have arisen in the reader s 
mind: If a policy-maker had all the ingredients required by 
the theory, i.e., formulated strategies, probable outcomes, and 
pay-off values, can he dispense w'ith the game theorist? He 
cannot. Evaluating all the relevant combinations of strategies 
is a complicated procedure in any game.^® Selection of mini¬ 
max strategy in a two-person, zero-sum game and selection 
of an optimal strategy for non-zero-sum games may involve 
enormous calculations requiring technical skills. In addition 
to providing accurate computations on which an application 
of the theory can be based, the game theorist can render the 
policy-maker a real service—even when the particular game 
situations or a lack of information may prevent complete 
solutions. Ordinarily, the game theorist will ask five basic 
questions of the policy-maker with respect to conflict situa¬ 
tions: (1) What strategies are available to you? (2) What 

**Deulsch, "International Politics and Game Theory," The Canadian 
Journal of Economics and Political Science, 76-83. 
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strategies are available to an opponent or an enemy? (3) 
What is the outcome of a whole series of pairings of strate¬ 
gics—if you do this and he does that, and so on through the 
two lists of strategies? (4) What value do you place on 
various outcomes? (5) What value does your opponent or 
enemy place on these same outcomes? Obviously, to answer 
fully such questions compels the policy-maker to be explicit 
about his valuations and probability estimates. It is tlien 
possible to identify and test the necessary calculations. Game 
theorists who have worked on government contracts for linear 
programing have testified that often policy-makers have not 
clearly defined their problems. One contribution the game 
theorist makes is to find out what is really bothering the 
policy-maker by the process of formalizing what he says. If, 
as we noted earlier, mathematical symbols are to replace 
verbal symbols for greater facility in calculation, the verbal 
formulations must be precise. 

It may also be argued that the policy-maker may not have 
the data to supply to the game theorist that will enable the 
latter to calculate all pay-off matrices for a complicated game. 
This must be acknowledged as a serious difficulty, but it 
should not necessarily be assumed in advance that such data 
are not available. Formalizing decision situations sometimes 
"uncovers" data ignored or taken for granted. However, the 
point is the game theorist can help the policy-maker calculate 
his own pay-off matrbe in a two-person, zero-sum game on 
the basis of what elements of the game are under control, 
thus putting a floor under the situation. In other words, in¬ 
complete data need not prevent an estimation of the worst 
that can happen. It may be further objected that the policy¬ 
maker may not be able to put a precise value on various pay¬ 
offs, but in many instances it is only necessary to know that 
the policy-maker prefers outcome A to outcome B, and out¬ 
come B to outcome C and so on. Relative values may be 
sufficient. 
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No attempt has been made to anticipate systematically all 
the objections to the potential usefulness of game theory 
to the political analyst. But a distinction should be drawn 
between the logical and empirical inapplicability of the 
theory to certain political phenomena and other factors that 
render the application of the theory impractical. The first 
turns in large part on the adequacy of the game model for 
the analysis of decision-making in political conflict situations. 
As for the second, allusions have been made throughout to 
difficulties and limitations in the application of game theory 
to political behavior. Not all interesting and significant politi¬ 
cal situations are game situations. Lack of data may seriously 
impair the utility of the theory. The theory itself is not yet 
complete for complicated n-person, non-zero-sum games with 
several strategies available. There are many crucial questions 
having to do with strategy formulation and evaluation of con¬ 
sequences that game theory cannot appropriately handle. 

Certain issues that would have unduly complicated this 
essay have been purposely avoided. Among these are ques¬ 
tions arising from the concentration of game theory on a 
single play of the game or on single shot games, whereas the 
concept of mixed strategy can be taken to imply repetition of 
play, and politics seems to consist of a sequence of plays or a 
set of games played out over time. In the writer’s view, it will 
turn out that these apparent stumbling blocks are not de¬ 
ficiencies in the theory but are analytic problems that must be 
faced if and when a systematic attempt is made to apply the 
theory as a major tool of political analysis. 

The reader should not infer from anything said here that 
the game theorist can replace the policy-maker, that Univac 
can replace the cabinet member, or that the policy-maker 
should replace his psychoanalyst with a game theorist. Hope¬ 
fully, a convincing case has been made that the potential 
usefulness of game theory to political science justified 
further exploration. 
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Research on Voters and Elections 

ALFRED DE GRAZIA’ 

An hour of talk cannot describe all that we know about 
voters and elections. A recent study of voting in Elmira, 
New York, listed 209 propositions about voting behavior 
that several studies contained. The list was a short one and 
could easily have been multiplied by ten. Much of what is 
known is familiar to you already. Some of it is unimportant. 
Much, too, is only partly known or known within narrow 
limits of time and space. It is apparent, therefore, that an 
annotated inventory of the corpus of public opinion and be- 
iiavior would be inappropriate. My function tonight is perhaps 
better construed as an explanation of our research behavior 
than as an inventory of public behavior. How' are we studying 
the public and what major theories are we developing? 
Hence, the first part of my presentation will summarize six 
changing techniques of research, and the second part will 
describe six concepts being subjected to research by means 
of those techniques. 

The Development of Technique 

Every technique of research employed today has descended 
from the practices of politicians. Man imitates nature and 
science imitates man. So refined and polished has many a 
technique become, how'ever, that it is sometimes incapable of 
being understood or appreciated by its original sponsors. 

'Associate Professor of Political Science and Executive Officer, Com¬ 
mittee for Research in Social Sciences, Stanford University. 
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Briefly, when a political scientist wants to know something 
about voters and elections, he resorts to some version of six 
techniques: (1) he describes his own experiences, (2) he 
inter\'iews experts or informants, (3) he analyzes the con¬ 
tent of the press and other documentary materials, (4) he 
draws upon a sample of people, (5) he analyzes voting 
figures and census materials, and (6) he performs experi¬ 
ments that resemble "trial balloons.” 

All of these procedures are, of course, practiced also by 
politicians. A congressman will use all of these techniques, 
sometimes in a single day. He sifts and evaluates his work 
by means of Uicm. He will, (1) reflect on his last visit home 
for clues to public opinion, (2) ask a fellow-congressman or 
visitor his opinion of a bill, (3) read his home newspapers 
and analyze his mail, (4) spend a few dollars in phoning a 
sample of constituents on a newly arisen issue, (5) glance 
back over the last election returns for clues about how the new 
issue might change the next vote, and (6) finally, at the 
fagged end of the day, call in his assistant and say John, 
phone Bill Smith of the Home-Town Herald and tell him 
I’m not likely to be a candidate for re-election." (I need not 
specify that this last announcement is a trial balloon. It 

could also be termed a "Utopian fiction. ) 

The scholar is different in one large way: he is specialized 
in the gathering of facts, whereas the politician, including the 
executive in government, spends more time doing than study¬ 
ing. Originally, this difference mattered little. Until recently, 
the observations of American politicians on human affairs 
were, on the whole, more realistic and penetrating than those 
of American scholars. But times have changed, and tlie 
scholar has developed highly his special concerns. It was not 
an increase in facts tliat caused the splitting off and mutation 
of the scholar; a politician knows as many facts as the scholar, 
and neither knows as many as a quiz kid. Rather, it was 
technique that mutated the academic man. Beginning only a 
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generation ago, he began to value highly the possibility of 
demonstrating with the least possible doubt that, when a vote 
is cast, its outcome is predetermined by measurable conditions. 
The logical direction of the mutation involved overdevelop¬ 
ing and improving the traditional modes of knowing politics. 
The story of how techniques have developed can be illus¬ 
trated, albeit only briefly. 

Ruminating Experiences 

Politicians, like salesmen and soldiers, swap stories end¬ 
lessly. Sometimes they write them down, in which event the 
political scientists analyze tliem and pass them along to their 
students. Most of what we know about the relations between 
politicians and constituents and much of what we know- about 
the behavior of the public come from the stories of men like 
Farley, Flynn, Voorhis, Hopkins, and Ickes. A recent study 
by Walter Johnson, Hotv We Drafted Adlai Stevenson, is 
a good example of that type of story. 

Unfortunately, autobiographers ordinarily refuse to let 
others interpret their stories and often pay more attention 
to the interpretation than to the stories. Hence one gets too 
few details and sometimes inaccurate ones. In the long run, 
it is better to pay less attention to the existing data, and to 
perfect the techniques of interviewing and sampling. Inter¬ 
viewing by the lengthy methods of psychoanalysis, as devel¬ 
oped by H. D. Lasswell, in Psychopathology and Politics 
(1930) and elsewhere, promises an increasing depth, insight, 
and fundamental validity. Better sampling techniques can tell 
us from whom experiences are being extracted and what they 
represent of the world of experiences in the political process. 

Another major hope of improving on the rumination of 
experience lies in the technique of participant observation. 
For example, William Whyte, a social anthropologist, spent 
a long time among tlie young gangs of a metropolitan 
neighborhood, recording painstakingly their attitudes, way of 
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life, organization, and relations to the political structure. 
Alexander Leighton, a psychiatrist, contributed similar redec- 
tions following experiences with Japanese-Americans at their 
wartime relocation center. The recent development of case 
studies in administration by Harold Stein should give inspira¬ 
tion to similar studies of the vote decision and grass roots 
political activity. We could well use accounts of exactly how 
a politician spends his days, of what happens in polling places 
on election day, or of what kinds of people ask questions 
during or following a political meeting. 

hiU'i viewhig Experts 

"Asking the man who knows" has long been the policy of 
anyone who is not quite sure of himself in a complicated 
enterprise. In fact, a century ago, an Englishman, G. C 
Lewis, wrote a treatise entitled On the htflt/efice of Authority 
on Matters of Opinion, which, in substance, held that when 
one wanted to know something one asked someone who knew 
it. But the last generation of social scientists has made this 
simple injunction only a vague and trite introduction to one 
of the most complicated fields of scientific methodology. The 
old adage has led to the most strenuous mental and empirical 
exercises centering around the questions tvhal one wants to 
find out, who knows the material, hoiv does one know he 
knows, and how does one find out what he knows. 

Those of us w-ho have had experience in treating with 
clients who have problems, be they politicians, businessmen, 
or administrators, have realized that an expert cannot be asked 
a proper question when the questioner is not sure at all what 
he wants to find out. The point holds for both pure and 
applied scientific inquiry. Questions that a generation or two 
ago would have been considered clear and rational are today 
considered muddled and impossible to test. A whole literature 
on the framing of hypotheses has developed, easily rivaling in 
sophistication the analogous theory of the natural sciences. 
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The technique of interviewing has developed greatly. As a 
result, the new political scientist is acutely aware, not only of 
the necessity of knowing what he wants to find out, but also 
of the way in which forthright questions may frequently 
bring him unreliable, false answers. So his craving for speci¬ 
ficity and directness is conditioned by new knowledge of the 
psychology of resistance to being asked questions, whether 
the subject is a common man or a lofty expert. 

Similar developments have altered the technique of deter¬ 
mining answers to tlie other queries posed above on who 
knows, how does one know he knows, how does one find out 
what he knows. The works of David Kurtzmann on the con¬ 
trol of votes in Philadelphia (1935) and of Harold F. Gosnell 
on machine politics in Chicago are exemplary of the solid ear¬ 
lier developments in interviewing before World War II. V. O. 
Key and Alexander Heard could not have written their defini¬ 
tive studies of southern politics^ without having elaborated a 
technique of approaching, interviewing, and summarizing the 
opinions of many southern officials. A contemporary example 
of a most complicated form of interviewing may be cited also. 
Political scientists of the Center for International Studies at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology are presently 
analyzing 450 interview's of political and business leaders on 
tlie developing reciprocal trade issue. A scattered, specialized 
public is being examined to determine the kind of communi¬ 
cation network that exists in the diffuse social space where 
tariff policy is generated. 

Analyzing Qualitative Materials 

Politicians have long sought to know how people are think¬ 
ing by reading the same things that tlie people read. The late 
President Roosevelt used to read about 16 newspapers a day. 
He had a special table from which he fed himself on all kinds 
of publications on his way to bed at night. He read some fifty 

’ Southern Politics in State and Nation (1949) • 
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letters a day. No doubt he read to learn the truth, and to 
discover ideas, but like the new political scientist, he read also 
to learn who was saying what to whom with what effect. That 
is, he, like most politicians, used the printed word as a clue 
to the behavior of people on whom his course of action de¬ 
pended. When someone says something, politicians want to 
know what has happened to him or what he is up to. Gener¬ 
ally, that is the purpose of content analysis, as it has developed 
over the past generation: a flow of words is primarily interest¬ 
ing as an expression of attitude. 

Several scattered studies in the nineteenth and early twen¬ 
tieth centuries foretold the systematic development of content 
analysis in the thirties. The pace of development proceeds 
vigorously today. The contents of newspapers and magazines 
provide a plentiful supply of raw material to candidates for 
advanced degrees. The mailbags of a few politicians have 
furnished samples for scholarly investigation. A Minnesota 
group has studied the personalities of people who write 
letters to the editor. Expressions of editorial opinion are cor¬ 
related with events. For instance, Robert Lane of Yale Uni¬ 
versity has just made a notable application of technique to 
business publications, discovering that the incidence of protest 
to new government regulations starts high and then declines 
steadily and that a new regulation is not regarded as the 
"straw that breaks the camel’s back" but has its own career 

of protest and acceptance. 

Some day the sober prose of fortnne will be connected 
through columns of figures with the golf scores of its editors. 
For increased attention is being devoted to translating new 
kinds of qualitative materials into quantitative terms. A group 
of studies in quantitative semantics, in which Harold D. Lass- 
well is the central figure, might be cited here. Paul Lazarsfeld 
has contributed a theory of index numbers for the transforma¬ 
tion of data into measurable form.^ At the same time, survey 

’ The Policy Sciences (1951), Chap. IX. 
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organizations, particularly the Survey Research Center, are 
using more open-ended questions in interviewing, a develop¬ 
ment that practically necessitates content analysis. For ex¬ 
ample, the simple question "Is there anything about Eisen¬ 
hower that might make you want to vote for him,” when 
asked of a national sample in 1952, produced many hundreds 
of replies. These replies had to be combined into classes to be 
manageable. The result was eleven categories and over a 
hundred subcategories into which the replies of all respond¬ 
ents could be fitted so that a complete image of Eisenhower 
might be constructed, and its parts related to many other 
characteristics of the respondents. 

Polling a Sample 

The prominence that the present day affords the science of 
sampling scarcely needs mention. The aim of sampling is to 
make possible the description of a whole population by talking 
about a part of it. To this end, statisticians, psychologists, and 
sociologists have concocted many complicated procedures in 
recent years. Although political scientists are not presently 
in the forefront of sampling technology, it may be recalled 
that one of the first investigations to employ systematic sam¬ 
pling was the study by Merriam and Gosnell, Nori’Voting 
(1924). Going back much farther, to the debates over virtual 
representation and proportional representation, one en¬ 
counters an interest and certainly, at the least, a sociological 
ingenuity of political scientists in coping with the question: 
Who represents whom under what circumstances? An early 
American politician and political scientist, John Adams, in 
the debates over the Artides of Confederation, called for a 
legislature in which "the interests within doors should be the 
mathematical representation of the interests without doors.” 

Political scientists have also developed the field of sam¬ 
pling in content analysis. Lasswell, Alex George, Ithiel Pool, 
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Nathan Leites, and others should be recognized as pioneers 
in this important area, winch, it is again worthy of note, is 
preponderantly worked in schools of journalism nowadays. 
Here, again, is an example of how political science, like 
bountiful nature, casts out many seeds of new approaches and 
techniques. 

It is more serious that the needs of political scientists are 
not being met by sampling experts wiio have been too much 
concerned with large samples of many hundreds, whereas 
the political scientist has thousands of problems of sampling 
that demand samples of a dozen to several hundreds. At this 
point where the skill of the statistician stops, the training of 
the political scientist in handling slippery data goes on to 

good effect. 

Progress in the techniques of drawing and working witli 
small samples is slow. Statisticians do not like the problem, 

I have observed. It is almost hopeless to begin with. Tlie 
theory of probability will indicate that if even a two-sided 
relationship has to be generalized from 25 or 50 cases, the 
margin of error is staggering. The so-called law of averages 
can hardly begin to work even if the two-sided relationship 
is represented in a coin. But 23 to 50 cases are all one may have 
in studying legislative opinion, pressure group opinion, local 
political organizations, grass roots politicians, and so on. 
Furthermore, the larger the sample, the less possible it is m 
time and money—to ask many questions, and all too many 
problems of politics can be solved only by intensive inter¬ 
views. Even the whole public, as Lindsay Rogers has shown, 
when asked simplistic questions, speaks in "baby talk" rather 
than expresses public opinion. However, Samuel Lubell has a 
deft technique that should be analyzed: neither fish nor fowl 
m-a-vis sampling, it combines many brief interviews with a 
few prolonged conversations in a way that has brought gen¬ 
erally credible results. (He bolsters this method, of course. 
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with intensive scrutiny of election returns and public opinion 
polls.) 

Moreover, even large, general samples are not large enough 
for some purposes. For example, let us suppose you want to 
compare the voting behavior of college-educated children of 
middle-class parents and college-educated children of work¬ 
ing-class parents. Probably not even a national sample of 
8,000 persons would provide enough cases of the latter to 
make reliably tlie comparison; nor could even a larger sample 
allow such obvious constants as religion and income to be 
introduced. Such a group could be reached by more purposive 
sampling, but then its relations with other aggregates of the 
general population would remain unknown. 

Partly to help solve such problems as the preceding, but 
also to provide many other forms of aid in studying political 
behavior, more co-ordination and co-operation of survey 
agencies is required. What we need, I think, is a Central 
Sampling Services Agency that can accumulate all the means 
of draw’ing samples of all sizes and descriptions, and main¬ 
tain the materials derived from all such studies so as to re¬ 
late continually the successive special and general findings. 

Maii/pz/laling Stalistks 

On some problems of voting, one has facts for the whole 
population under study. The census and the reports of local 
election boards and secretaries of state provide most of the 
information. The very word "statistics," probably meant 
originally the study of the state. It was narrowed down to 
the numerical study of the state in the nineteenth century and 
then widened to include the many numerical studies of non¬ 
political aggregates. In research on voting and elections, sta¬ 
tistical analysis began with the great debate over apportion¬ 
ment, even as early as the seventeenth century in England 
and the Colonies. Edmund Burke, for example, compared 
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delegates from "rotten boroughs" with those from populous 
boroughs and concluded that the quality of representation 
was not inferior in the one case to the other. Jeremy Bentham, 
a while later, "proved” quite the opposite. 

Again, however, the serious study of social and election 
data correlations did not burgeon until tlic twentieth centurj,’. 
In 1894, O. G. Libby showed the geography of the vote on 
ratifying tlie constitution, which Charles Beard used in his 
famed work on the economic interpretation of the constitu¬ 
tion. In 1928, Stuart Rice published his Quatititatii e Methods 
in Politics, a series of jabs into unknown territory. Many 
studies followed under James K. Pollock, James Neprash, 
and others. Harold F. Gosnell and his students developed 
the statistical analysis of elections to its highest point in 
Machine Politics: Chicago Model (1937), and Grass Pools 
Politics (1942). 

Where to go from there has been a puzzle for twelve 
years. Information on election results and the social traits of 
a population depend on governmental reporting. Only a few 
characteristics are known for any area in which the two ele¬ 
ments are to be related; these are commonly various economic 
indices, such as median centals and crop or industrial special¬ 
izations. Other significant variables are either uniformly dis¬ 
tributed over census areas (such as age and sex categories) 
or have largely unknown distributions (such as religion, eth¬ 
nic background, and psychological traits and attitudes). 

On the other hand, since most samples are designed to 
represent large populations, questions pertinent to specific 
jurisdictions cannot be answered from them. General samples 
do not allow one to compare, say, Nevada and Illinois, or 
Los Angeles and Dallas. Election statistics may provide the 
only numerical help in these cases. Few politicians carry a poll 
in their pockets, but many carry a summary of the election 
returns, unless they have already memorized them. 
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"Trial Balloons" 

Most men follow their every action on other people with 
attention to the effect produced on the people. The same 
sequence of behavior occurs when a politician raises a trial 
balloon,” save that the motive for the stimulus is not so much 
to change the bcliavior as to test the response. President Roose¬ 
velt’s famous "quarantine of the Axis powers” speech in Chi¬ 
cago in 1937 was partially intended to incite a public reaction 
that would indicate the limits of foreign polic)'. Many leaders 
carry on similar rough tests. 

Scientists would call them experiments of tlie before-and- 
after type. They have many analogies in pubic opinion re¬ 
search. Gosnell’s early experiment in getting out the vote 
added a standard feature of more systematic experiments, 
the control group. He showed that a difference could be pro¬ 
duced in the turnout of two similar areas when only one was 
propagandized in favor of voting. The National Opinion Re¬ 
search Center used a modified design in a study of United 
Nations propaganda in Cincinnati in 19-48. In 1950, Citron, 
Chein, and Harding staged a drama in a tlieatre and recruited 
passers-by to see it. On the stage, incidents of bigotry were 
portrayed, each followed by a different reaction against the 
bigotry. The audiences were asked which reaction they pre¬ 
ferred. The most preferred response to bigotry was a calm, 
quiet argument on behalf of the American tradition. The 
Minnesota Laboratory of Social Relations has been subjecting 
individuals of known history and test scores to stresses and 
shocks, in order to determine the stability of various kinds of 
political attitude. Tlie variety and ingenuity of experimental 
design is increasing. 

Perhaps there should also be mentioned an equally luxuri¬ 
ant growth of what can be called ex post facto experimental 
designs. These are essentially retrospective hypotheses: that 
is, provided the data is at hand in the form of voting results 
and social data, or as survey materials, one can posit a new 
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tlieory and go back to reorder tlie data to test tlie theorj'. 
Properly assembled, a single body of data, such as that col¬ 
lected by the Survey Research Center in 1952, can be used over 
and over again for this purpose. The great costs of a large 
data-gathering enterprise can thus be liquidated over a period 
of time. Hyman, Sheatsley, Marvick, Eldersveld, Campbell, 
Davies, Cantril, and Bruner are some who have made new 
discoveries on the basis of old materials. 

Most data of political science have been wasted on its collec¬ 
tor, no matter how bright his original contribution. The 
major drawback of Samuel Lubell’s analyses, I might suggest, 
is their dependence on no one but Samuel Lubell. His data 
cannot be re-worked, re-tested, or re-combined for new dis¬ 
coveries. Incidentally, librarians, who have special profes¬ 
sional schools and who should be in the forefront of the task 
of providing data for scholars, have not an inkling of the 
possibilities that lie in the accumulation and organization of 
such social data for use. Most foundations, looking for pie 
in the sky, are similarly negligent. 


Sytilhesis 


In view of all that has been said thus far, I think it fair 


to conclude that the origins of our techniques lay in the prac¬ 
tices of men, but that only the specially tutored may now 
work on the frontiers of common sense. Perhaps, in con¬ 
cluding this argument, it should be affirmed that no technique 
is sufficient in itself to solve a problem and that often all six 
are employed on the same problem. Furthermore, the high 
sophistication of one technique used in a problem does not 
imply that the author is a virtuoso on tlie other techniques 
being used therein. Indeed, every technique save one in a 
given study may be on the level of a wise or not-so-wise prac¬ 


titioner. 

The variety of techniques and probably the strictures on 
them are illustrated in my work, tlie W^estern Public, on the 
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one subject of issues of the 1952 campaign. There I injected 
some observations from my own experiences with political 
organizations in the West and elsewhere; I sought the opin¬ 
ions of experts, made a content analysis of the press and of 
responses to open-ended questions regarding issues, con¬ 
cerned myself greatly with the possibilities and limits of my 
modest sample, analyzed the election returns, and liberally 
employed the retrospective hypothesis in testing new ideas 
on the fine collection of data with which the Survey Research 
Center endowed me. 

Current Fields of Development 

Since the research scholar is a relative and a descendant of 
the politician, one might expect the politician to express a 
natural sympathy for the scholar. The scholar, after all, is 
attempting to improve the techniques for knowing opinion. 
That this is not the case is a matter of common knowledge. 
In fact, the relation of the politician to public opinion is, in 
itself, one of the six major areas of research I should like to 
say something about this evening. However, before discussing 
that area, I should first mention the other five areas to be 
treated. Following upon the subject of the relation of politi¬ 
cians to opinion, I shall introduce the problem of identifica¬ 
tions of the voters with groups, ideas, and people. The third 
subject concerns how the voter perceives the world of politics. 
The fourth concerns his preferences among issues, the fiftli 
his persuasahility, especially the effects campaigns have upon 
him. The final topic will be the level of political information 
and activity in America. 

Relation of Politicians to Opinion 

Frequently, researches into opinion are criticized by politi¬ 
cians in w'ays that are not germane to their merits. Efforts at 
having the census gather materials concerning elections and 
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related social variables have been blocked, to cite one example. 
The politician, to my view, has at least two good reasons, 
apart from the ever-present reason of economy, for what may 
seem sometimes to be an obstructive point of view. One is 
that scholars are politicians and ver>' often are interested 
mainly in perfecting techniques that may be used by their 
own party. A second reason is that the politician is somewhat 
of an expert on public opinion, and the creation of a new 
group of experts on the subject means simply another group 
with whom he must consult. Furthermore, he will lose con¬ 
trol over the dissemination of knowledge regarding opinion, 
and although few would dare to argue so publicly, it is a moot 
question whether information about public affairs, in some 
cases, is not more dangerous than either lack of information 
or a questionable kind of information. Perhaps a third, not- 
so-good reason is the politician's feeling that tlie political 
scientist already knows more about politicians than is desir¬ 
able. Would tliat this were the case! 

We know initially (and numerous studies could be cited 
to demonstrate this rather commonplace observation) that 
leadership is a two-way street in which the public influences 
the politician and the politician, in turn, influences the public. 
But we do not know much more than that; the street is still 
lit by gas. Congressional hearings and administrative hearings 
frequently have a participant official or congressman declaring 
that he knows opinion in his constituency or in the nation. I 
do not know how he knows it, in many cases, except that he 
was elected. Yet one of the conclusions that one must reach 
from observing politics is that elections are often not a very 
good test of opinion. Furthermore, a man may be popular 
but not know the reason why. 

Or again, a politician may really know opinion, but we 
cannot very well tell that he does. Doctor Claude E. Robinson 
once collected the private predictions of politicians in sixteen 
states on the outcome of the 1928 presidential election. 
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Among the Democrats the average error in judging pluralities 
was 18 per cent. Among the Republicans the correct plurali¬ 
ties were misjudged by an average of 7 per cent. Some errors 
topped 41 per cent. Actually, most errors went in the direc¬ 
tion of the wishes of the politician. 

In two later studies, in 1944 and 1950, a total of 42 county 
chairmen of both parties again predicted their county votes. 
Their average error was 6.7 per cent. If the vote had been 
predicted to be exactly what it was in the preceding election, 
the average error would have been 5.2 per cent, 1.5 per cent 
less than the average error of the 42 chairmen. 

However, a canvass of the vote intention by party workers 
can be highly accurate. In Elmira, New York, in 1948, the 
Republican party w'orkers predicted the vote with an average 
city-wide error of 1.2 per cent under the actual Republican 
vote. The highest error in a given ward was 5.8 per cent. 
One might say that the Republican leaders had good intelli¬ 
gence. 

Generally, politicians preserve a wise caution with respect 
to the polls. A study of senators and representatives by 
George F. Lewis, Jr., in 1940 with a 40 per cent response to 
his questionnaire, reported that 13 per cent thought that 
public opinion polls correctly portrayed public opinion, 
whereas 72 per cent believed that they did so only in part. 
Nine per cent said that the results of the polls helped them in 
deciding on the desires of their constituents; 30 per cent said 
they did so in part. In 1944, a poll of 52 representatives 
and senators by Martin Kriesberg indicated that the preferred 
methods of testing public opinion were, in the order stated, 
personal mail, visits to the public, newspapers, visits from 
the public, and the polls. Forty per cent of the group thought 
the polls were usually accurate; almost as many that tliey w’ere 
accurate about half the time; and barely a quarter declared 
they were seldom accurate. Administrators in the executive 
branch of government rated polls first as a method of ascer- 
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taining public opinion, and ranked personal mail and visits 
by the public fourth and fifth. 

It is strange and true that we know very little about the 
influence of opinion on leaders. The nineteenth century 
studies of Dicey and Thompson and the recent studies of 
Morton Grodzins and Stephen Bailey are among the few that 
attempt in detail to trace the impact of public opinion on 
policy. Tlie study by Gosnell, Deviocyacy. Threshold of Free¬ 
dom (Chap. 8), contains perhaps tlie only theoretical model 
of the investigation of constitutent-representative relations. 
It should be noted, regarding the barrenness of this field of 
knowledge, that the relation is an old problem of representa¬ 
tive government that has been debated over centuries and in 
millions of words. But it is of particular interest to political 
scientists; and many social psychologists who have interested 
themselves in problems of voting behavior have neither 
shared that interest nor provided the research techniques. 

IdentifiCtUioii of Voters with 
Groups, Ideas, and People 

The second important field of research, one that is mucli 
more productive today, is that of identifications. It is not un¬ 
related to the topic just mentioned, for H. D. Lasswell car¬ 
ried into politics the Freudian psychoanalytic technique in 
order to establish connections between personal, often un¬ 
conscious, motives and identifications with public objects 
people, power, and issues. By an identification is meant the 
feeling of oneness and unity that a person has with a thing, 
group, person, or idea. Many concepts have been constructed 
by social scientists to gain entrance into a theory of the public. 
For example, Marxism is based generally on the concept of 
economic determinism of human behavior; and innumerable 
consequences flow from an investigation and extension of the 
concept. The concept of identification, or roles, is non-Marx¬ 
ian. It is neutral with respect to what kind of motive is the most 
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important determinant of human organization and conduct. It 
says that the most important primitive idea underlying human 
action is man’s sense of belonging. Man is essentially defined 
by his roles. From infancy onwards he thinks through his iden¬ 
tifications. Some of them are his family, his school, his locality, 
his factory, his army company, his political party, his church, 
and his country. His personality can be considered as a welter 
of overlapping affiliations, complementary to one another in 
most cases, conflicting in other cases. 

The most interesting identification in tlie specific study of 
voters and elections may be the identification of a person 
with a political party. To what extent does a person feel at 
one with the symbol of the Democratic or the Republican 
partyIn 1952, the Survey Research Center developed a 
seven-degree measure of the extent and kind of party identifi¬ 
cation. Depending on how they responded to the question 
regarding their loyalty to a specific party, or to no party at all, 
people were grouped as Strong Democrats, Weak Demo¬ 
crats, Independent Democrats, Independents, Independent 
Republicans, Weak Republicans, or Strong Republicans. The 
distribution of a national sample of Americans among these 
types was as follows; 22 per cent, Strong Democrats; 25 per 
cent, Weak Democrats; 10 per cent. Independent Democrats; 
5 per cent, Independents; 7 per cent, Independent Republi¬ 
cans; 14 per cent. Weak Republicans; 13 per cent, Strong 
Republicans; and 4 per cent, None, of Minor Party, or Not 
Ascertained. 

The advantages of such a division of the population be¬ 
came immediately apparent. The number of independents 
became accurately known and was surprisingly small. The 
variations in the intensity of party affiliation became known. 
Numerous cross-relationships might now be attempted. Dif¬ 
ferent kinds of education, family background, and voting be¬ 
havior were seen to characterize the different degrees of party 
affiliation. Attitudes toward straight-ticket voting, reactions 
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to the presence of unattractive candidates on the party ticket, 
and many other facets of attitude and behavior were seen to 
depend on tlie degree of party identification. The inheritance 
of party loyalty could be subjected to a much closer and ac¬ 
curate scrutiny than was ever before possible. 

On the one hand, the discovery and location of degrees 
of party identification were sure enough so that tlie degrees 
could be connected with a number of principles presently 
being developed in experiments in group dynamics on a 
highly abstract level. On the other hand, the measured con¬ 
cept has, to my w’ay of thinking, rendered useless many 
statements based on dividing the population into Democrats, 
Republicans, and Independents; that is, differences between 
any two of the seven categories are likely to be so great on 
the usual questions that are asked about people’s party be¬ 
havior, that lumping the two groups together in a statement 
is likely to render the statement false or ambiguous. 

I believe that the general concept of identification will soon 
reorient research on voters and elections as well as researches 
into elites and into other political problems, and that mea¬ 
sures of party identification will constitute hereafter a funda¬ 
mental instrument for tlie analysis of politics. A thorough¬ 
going theory of identification can avoid a rigid and static 
dimension of the group theory of politics that is presently 
being put forward by David Truman, Earl Latham, and 
others. For the concept can be developed to encompass identi¬ 
fication with a personality (such as that of Eisenhower in 
1952), with an idea or issue, with any of the groups to which 
a person belongs, and also with the notion of a common in¬ 
terest or a general will. It is this last type of identification, an 
identification with the general interest, that at the present 
time requires formulation more than any other. Transforming 
the brick-and-mortar theory of groups into an intensity-con- 
tinuum-role theory of groups will, in my opinion, reconcile 
the instinctive doubts that we have against regarding society 
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as a collection of groups and the patent fact of group power 
in political life. Once developed, also, it will reassure the 
politician, and those who criticize him, that he is not crazy 
when he believes he is getting at something many people 
want, though no organized pressure signifies the want. 

Perceplioti of Voters 

Perhaps the question should first be asked why perception 
did not precede identification. Does one not perceive and only 
then attach oneself to tlie object of one's perception? Perhaps 
tlicre is something of the old problem of the chicken and the 
egg here, but the weight of psychological investigation at 
this time favors the theory that perception is dependent on 
interest. Descartes, several centuries ago, said "Cog'ito, ergo 
sum.” I would propose a modern version of this: Cog'ito ut 
sum. As man is, so he perceives. 

Identification precedes and determines perception. Identi¬ 
fication is a source of interest. Perhaps the infant would 
never surmount infancy if he did not discover, tlirough shock¬ 
ing experience, that there is something outside of himself 
and thus learn to perceive aspects of that something. After¬ 
wards, he holds on to tliat something as part of himself if it 
sufficiently rewards him. His interest then sets up and frames 
demands. In seeking satisfaction of the demands, the person 
incurs a reinforced identification because he has built an ever 
greater investment. He has put a lot into the role, so tliat he 
must get a return on his capital. 

A poll analysis by Herbert Hyman and Paul Sheatsley in 
1947 indicated that people who are already interested in a 
general public issue know about a related specific issue and 
that their interest precedes their knowing, that is, precedes 
their perception of facts. This is nothing but the adult and 
politically relevant version of the infant’s preoccupation wdth 
his bottle. He can pick it out of the surroundings better than 
he can perceive other things; I have been reminded myself, 
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numerous times, of tlie presence of a bottle in the room by 
such a potential consumer. If it had been a bottle of spirits, 
our roles might have been reversed. Yet, how many times 
must we point out these simple facts of life to our stu¬ 
dents and our colleagues, and to the general public as well, 
who persist in a kind of rationalistic, logical interpretation 
of public opinion and public information, holding that 
some different set of motives must be operating on political 
questions, or perhaps no motives at all, but that the topics 
are somehow graded by divine power in order of interest, 
and that any fool should be able to deduce what that order 
of interest is. 

Every study that lias, in these last several years, endeavored 
to examine the perception of voters, concludes that percep¬ 
tion is selective and distorted. It is distorted by the same 
causes that are the causes of its initial perception. That is, we 
perceive because we have an interest, and we distort the per¬ 
ception because the interest will not be controlled. To date our 
best material on political perception has come from the Elmira 
studies of Lazarsfeld, Berelson, and MePhee. They find, for 
example, that people tend to believe that others who belong 
to their groups will vote as they do. They tend to believe that 
people whom they dislike or wish to be dissociated from will 
vote for the other party or candidate. A prejudiced Protestant 
voter in Elmira was more likely to assign Negroes, Catholics, 
or Jews to a party other than his own. Also, people of one 
party sincerely perceive many groups as being more of their 
party than the groups actually are. And finally, they sincerely 
believe that their party has a better future than the election 
day results may indicate. 

The voters also tend to perceive party differences to be 
greater than they actually are, as measured by the beliefs of 
other voters or the majority of the voters of the party or by 
the views of tlie candidate or even the party platforms. In 
Elmira in 1948, only about one third of the voters accurately 
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perceived the position of the two presidential candidates on 
the four outstanding issues of price control, the Taft-Hartley 
law, public housing, and policy towards the U.S.S.R. Some 
distortions of perception were striking. Among Republicans 
who favored Dewey but who also favored price controls, 70 
per cent thought Dewey favored price controls. Among 
Democrats w-ho favored Truman but were for the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act, 40 per cent thought Truman was for the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act, but among Democrats favoring Truman who were 
against the Taft-Hartley law, only 10 per cent thought Tru¬ 
man was for the Taft-Hartley law. 

When asked the position of a candidate on an issue, there 
were a certain number of ’’don’t-knows"; the people who 
tliemselves took a different position from their own candi¬ 
date on the issue "didn’t know" that their candidate had a 
position on the issue more often than others "didn’t know." 
Cross-pressures in this case seemed to produce non-percep¬ 
tion, reminding us of a new meaning to the old saying that 
"what you don’t know' w'on’t hurt you." This last finding 
is related to a study by Kriesberg that show'ed apathy to 
be the result sometimes not of ignorance but of conflict 
from tw'o opposing pressures. The apathetic voter should 
be w'atched therefore. What seems to be apathy may be in¬ 
ternal turmoil, and a sudden unlocking of the conflicts by 
a new force of personality, issues, or a series of events may 
produce a reversal of behavior and a high level of activity. 

Preferences on Issues 

Every year brings many new' surveys of the preferences of 
Americans on issues of all kinds. Obviously, one would be 
foolish to undertake a summary of all that has ever been dis¬ 
covered about the attitudes of Americans on issues, for the 
huge work of Strunk and Cantril listing the bare findings of 
several large polling organizations between the 1930’s and 
1945 contains 1191 pages. Recent researdi in the field, how- 
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ever, seems to me to raise several problems. One concerns 
the point at which an issue exists; a second concerns the 
clarity with which an issue is present in the public mind; a 
third, the range of issues that may be before the public at 
any time; and a fourth, the consistency that various clusters 
of issues possess in the individual mind. Finally, something 
should be said about the force of issues on attitudes, as op¬ 
posed to the force of the personality of candidates and of 
die affiliations with the party organization. 

Tiie ideal kind of data with which to begin an analysis of 
issues would be a record of all the political impressions and 
thoughts crossing the minds of a sample of American voters 
over a period of time. Then one could begin to classify and 
interrelate them, ultimately ending with accurate tallies of the 
numbers, quality, and intensity of issues. Unfortunately, noth¬ 
ing approaches this kind of data. The most valuable collection 
of information on issues is contained in the materials of the 
Survey Research Center on the 1952 election. The responses 
of the voters to very general questions about each candidate 
and each party are recorded in detail. The Elmira study asked 
voters what they thought were the most important issues of the 
1948 campaign, and the study of tlie Survey Research Center 
in 1952 also asked the voters about seven specific issues. 

One thing seems to me to be fairly sure; unless what is 
worrying people generally in an election campaign is known, 
how attitudes on issues will affect the vote cannot well be 
known. But free-association answ'ers, especially when working 
with large numbers of voters, create an enormous problem of 
analysis, not to mention interviewing and recording. Yet, 
whenever certain issues are chosen to ask the voters about, a 
great initial bias is surely introduced into any subsequent 
judgment on how issues have affected the election. A smooth 
way of coping with this dilemma has not been found. We 
have no film with which we can easily photograph the condi¬ 
tion of issues. 
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I believe there is little point in disputing, from what is 
known of issues and the public, that issues range greatly in 
their degree of specificity. Many Democrats are still loyally 
voting against what they call the Hoover depression. Others 
are voting on a specific issue of FEPC legislation or the 
Dixon-Yates contract with the Atomic Energy Commission. 
No shepherd can drive them into the logical analysis of a set of 
uniformly specific issues, on the basis of which they will 
subsequently vote. 

To the wide range in degree of specificity must be added 
a wide mnge oj substance. Whereas one voter is influenced 
by a defeat in Korea, another is moved by the prices of 
his groceries. Many dozens of such issues were exposed in the 
responses to the open-ended questions of the survey of 1952 
by the Survey Research Center. 

So when the pattern that the manifold of events impresses 
on the public mind is disclosed, it shows an enormous difTuse- 
ness. How do the scholar and the politician move into this 
field.^ Probably the first job is to segregate those people who 
arc unmovable by any technique of campaigning. (Of course, 
this re-defines the issues as any perception and attitude that 
is alterable by the forces of the campaign.) That means isolat¬ 
ing the traditional voters. It also means isolating the personal¬ 
ity-oriented voters, those who are deciding their vote almost 
entirely on the attractiveness of the candidates. That these 
two groups can be segregated from the issue-oriented voters 
is, I believe, shown by the work of Campbell, Gurin, and 
Miller of tlie Survey Research Center. The measures tliey 
used and those I used in the study of the western public 
would seem to indicate that about a third of the electorate 
builds its vote primarily out of concern for issues. 

Now given this third of the vote, and the great variations 
in generality and substance among issues, the problem of say¬ 
ing what issues are tlie most important is eased, for at least 
its boundaries are known. Within the area, one then looks 
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for issue clusters—forms or shapes or patterns of opinion 
that hang together and move in a certain way. The Korean 
issue in 1952 was the nucleus of such a cluster. Many other 
issues hung on it and were shaped to fit it. I suppose the astute 
politician will grope for these nuclear issues that affect a cluster 
and develop the vote-getting potential of the cluster. 

There may be only one issue cluster or several in a cam¬ 
paign. For some years, from 1930 until 1947, a general issue- 
cluster seemed to be forming that divided the two parties. 
Correlations began to show up between economic status and 
voting behavior. Many said class politics had arrived in Amer¬ 
ica. It was heralded too soon, I believe, or it may already have 
passed away. Conventional socialist theory’ had its day in the 
data of the thirties. The puzzling lack of association among 
traditionally associated variables has, I think, an explanation 
in the rise of foreign policy to paramountcy among issues. 
Today the domestic issue clusters are not associated with the 
foreign issue clusters and some traditional correlations are no 
longer strong. I see no end to this. Future, consistent issue 
clusters, containing both national and international issues, 
will be based more on ideological-psychological grounds. My 
findings about a cluster of negativistic and pessimistic attitudes 
among some Republicans and a cluster of positivistic and 
optimistic attitudes among some Democrats in the 1952 elec¬ 
tions are a step toward abstracting what may be the new de¬ 
velopments in American opinion. 

Persuasibilily of Voters 

A fifth area of research into voting behavior concerns the 
extent to which people may be moved by politicians. This is 
part of the general problem of pcrsuasibility. Certain obvious 
limits are set to the problem by the preoccupation of most 
research with political campaigns, so the question becomes: 
What is the effect of campaigning? Perhaps this is too limited 
a perspective for political science, tliough it is certainly broad 
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enough for this lecture. For research in persuasion occupies 
a good many hundreds of professors and many thousands of 
politicians, businessmen, and husbands and wives. The limits 
of persuasibility are, you might say, the limits of orderly 
change. Suppose, for example, once committed to public 
power, people cannot be changed into private power advo* 
cates; then our political system has to be pictured as not fully 
self-determining. Also, should it be shown that only a neglig¬ 
ible change can be made in attitudes in a short time, then 
tliose who desire to change them must resort to methods that 
may have little to do with our frequent elections. No one has 
yet attempted systematically to develop this general problem 
and its philosophical implications. Tliere have been a number 
of polls on the same questions over periods of time, but not 
even tliis superficial data has been analyzed. Perhaps Hadley 
Cantril’s study of changes in American opinion with reference 
to World War II is grist for this mill. A recent pamphlet of 
tlie Princeton Center for Research on World Political Institu¬ 
tions, on changes in American attitudes toward an interna¬ 
tional police force, is also pertinent. Some experiments in 
changing attitudes by propaganda, especially those of Carl 
Hovland, also deserve attention. 

However, the best analyses are concerned with changes 
during a political campaign. Only several elections and set¬ 
tings have been studied in this context. Probably tlie most re¬ 
markable are the 1948 Elmira study and the 1952 Survey 
Research Center study. The Elmira survey used four succes¬ 
sive interviews of the same people (or most of them) from 
June to November. 

A few general conclusions regarding this complicated 
problem can be offered. One is that most people who ulti¬ 
mately vote have their minds made up before a presidential 
campaign begins. However, those who make up their minds 
after the nominating convention, under ordinary circum¬ 
stances, number enough votes to win an election, despite the 
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■'premature” deciders. This is especially true if there is a 
hea\')' turnout on election day, because the nonvoters are more 
neutral and nonpartisan in attitude than the rest, on the 
whole. In 19-18, Truman probably won by the votes decided 
in the last two weeks of the campaign. In 1952, Eisenhower 
won with the votes he iiad wlien nominated. Since there can 
be no control over such an election study, it cannot be said 
what kinds of issues or tactics might have changed enough 
minds for Stevenson to win. He was boxed in rather badly. 

Moderate or weak party supporters are more likely to 
change during the campaign tlian strong partisans. Hence, 
perhaps nonpartisan appeals and personalities count espe¬ 
cially strongly toward the end of a campaign, party loyalty 
in the beginning. Also, as the late deciders seem to be 
more "Democratic” by sentiment, and less interested and 
instructed on issues, perhaps tlie vote-getting campaign should 
end on a mild "liberal” note tliat eschews specific discussion 
of issues. 

L<.‘vel of Political Information and Activity 

Information follows interest. Few people are interested 
in most issues. Hence, information is at an absolutely low 
level on political issues. This holds true especially for be- 
tween-election times, but also during the campaigns. Hyman 
and Sheatsley, for example, once found that only 12 per cent 
of a national sample could identify correctly five major event- 
issues. Consumption of information rises during a campaign, 
but perhaps a third of the population does not feel any in¬ 
terest in even a presidential election (many who vote, do 
so quite mechanically). 

Since information follows interest, and activity does as 
well, information level is highly related to activity level. In 
absolute terms, the political activity level of the population 
is low. No more than 10 per cent of the adult population 
exercise the minimum activity of voting regularly, trying to 
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persuade other people of their political opinions, and taking 
a tiny, sporadic, and passive part in a politically oriented 

group or in a political campaign. 

Only 2 per cent to 3 per cent, or one out of 35 to 50, adult 
Americans is a modest activist or politist, participating in a 
fairly steady way in politics. The total number is perhaps two 
and a half millions. Politics, in what may be the most free 
political system in the world, is the work of a few people. 
There are about as many active citizens as tliere are active 
criminals in the United States. (Lest this comparison seem 
depressing, one can console himself with tlie knowledge that 
in most historical societies, the proportion of criminals has 
been much larger.) The rareness of political activity, it needs 
scarcely be pointed out, is a contradiction of tlie Jeffersonian 
ideal of general public participation. Indeed, considering the 
small number of the politists, it is a wonder that the ideal 
flourishes. But it does, and probably it also increases the 
number of politists beyond what could be expected if Amer¬ 
icans did not continually exliort one another to political partic¬ 
ipation. 

Whether the proportion of politists has increased or di¬ 
minished over the last generation or century in America can¬ 
not be stated now, because of tlie lack of research on the sub¬ 
ject. It has taken us a long time (for no good reason) to dis¬ 
cover even a few essential facts about the quantity of political 
activity. 

Barring the unlikely future discovery that the quantity of 
politists has doubled or halved, the problem of clianges in 
quality may be of greater importance to the future of the 
American system of government. There can be little doubt 
that important clianges in quality or composition have come 
about. A number of activities that are surrogates to general 
political activity have developed. More people are active in 
voluntary associations, pressure groups, and labor unions. 
More people are active in community chest and other civic 
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functions. In addition, many specialized functions—regarded 
as social, technical, or economic now that the "curse” of 
politics has been removed—liave grown up. Noteworthy 
are social service work and career administration. The "de* 
politizing” of tliese tasks has eliminated from the ranks of 
the politists many who formerly constituted the bulk of gen¬ 
eral political workers. They have left politics, having lost 
their combined material-spiritual motives for participating, or 
have become professionalized and "cleansed” of politics. 

The privilege of being a politist is being restricted to fewer 
and fewer Americans. A large proportion of the population is 
cast out of politics by civil service and military rules, by work¬ 
ing on government contracts, by working for large corpora¬ 
tions that must appear "nonpolitical,” and by the increased 
social pressure and preference for participating in civic "non¬ 
political” organizations. Security regulations prevent access of 
the politists to materials that formerly provided them with 
food for their functions. The development of "nonpartisan” 
elections to local offices also limits the scope of participation 
for a number of people. Perhaps two out of seven Americans 
encounter serious occupational disabilities if they have 
general political interests. (And I need not dwell on the 
absolute limitations to participation that are imposed by 
physical mobility, personal unsuitability, minority disabilities, 
and other relevant factors.) 

A great specialization has occurred, and specialization must 
always delimit a road in order to speed the journey. In tlie 
present case, it is wreaking havoc on the fundamental doc¬ 
trine of the general public. 

Strange to say, the generally active public today does not 
bear on its face the ravages just described. For whenever 
I make these points, I am told that the politists of today are 
better-informed and educated than tliose of yesterday. And I 
know this to be true. Hugh Bone’s study of precinct workers 
in Seattle reveals a group that is occupationally and educa- 
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tionally "superior” to the precinct workers surveyed earlier 
by Gosnell, Forthal, Kurtzmann, and Mosher in Chicago, 
Philadelphia, and upstate New York. Ithiel Pool, Julian 
Woodward, and Elmo Roper have also given us facts about 
the politists in 1948. Of the two and a half million Ameri¬ 
can politists, about 40 per cent are urban males in profes¬ 
sional, managerial, official, technical, and proprietary occupa¬ 
tions. In these occupations, incidentally, are only 6 per cent of 
the adult population. Among the politists, men outnumber 
women two to one. The average age is older than that of 
the adult population. More Republicans than Democrats are 
among them. One sixth of them are urban males who hold 
college degrees (only 21/2 per cent of the adult population 
falls into this category). Eighteen per cent of the politists 
Ciime from the top economic level of tlie four levels into 
which the sample was divided. Sixteen per cent were house¬ 
wives, most of them, of course, reinforcing the male occupa¬ 
tional pattern. Therefore, although the politists today are 
unrepresentative of the whole population by such criteria— 
more so than the old politists—they would appear to be 
intellectually and occupationally suited for performing the 
functions of a general public. 

But the appearance may be deceiving. It is my opinion that 
this middle level leadership group of the American political 
system is now more colored by psychological and ideological 
traits. The aggregate has lost many of its humdrum and 
steady members and laid open the field to tlie greater in¬ 
fluence of those who are generally active because of an ideal 
or an urge. It has more outside critics and fewer people func¬ 
tionally integrated into the government. To the politician, 
who may himself be changing consciously or unconsciously 
in response to this new situation, the new politists are more 
erratic, impatient, demanding, undependable, and unassimi¬ 
lated to the conservative and complicated American govern- 
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mental structure. I believe these traits occur despite (and 
also because of) the more apparent and considerable increase 
in the occupational, economic, and educational levels of the 
new politists. 

This is one side of the development of political participa¬ 
tion in America in mid-century. The other side is equally 
striking. Change in the quantity and quality of the politists 
occurs in relation to a variable scope of the power of govern¬ 
ment. Governments are increasing their activities. No year 
goes by without bequeathing to us a new function of and 
more regulations by government. Hardly a voice can be 
raised against the intrinsic merits of many of such activities. 
The extrinsic and more subtle effects are generally ignored; 
these may be summed up in the observation that society is 
being more and more politized (or totalitarian in a strict 
and quantitative sense of the term). Yet we see that this in¬ 
creased transformation of nonpolitical subjects into political 
ones is being accompanied by an absolute decrease in the free¬ 
dom to "politick” and in the operational posture of the poli* 
tists. The conclusion that suggests itself is ominous. Tradi¬ 
tional democracy is being slowly crushed in the gigantic 
pincers of depolitization and totalitarianism. 

How can this come about so as not to seem utterly in¬ 
congruous to those who are watching it and are committed 
to the old system? It comes about through the age-old human 
way of preventing the left hand from knowing what the right 
hand is doing. Each special case of a new activity or new 
extraction from the public is judged narrowly on its merits, 
rather than on its merits to more general principles. Further¬ 
more, the massive development has a marvelous semantic 
cloak: what is being depolitized is being taken out of politics! 
But power is never destroyed; it is only transformed and re¬ 
divided. The power of the old politics is being channeled into 
tlie new nonpolitics that grows apace. 
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Moreover, the changes occurring in the politists themselves 
make of them at one and the same time a group more vul- 
nerable to extinction, because of their loss of traditional status 
and function, and a more fitting instrument for a radical 
movement that, in a flare of indignation, can infuse the 
ranks of politists and re-politize for a fleeting moment the 
arena of politics before it settles finally into a new bureau¬ 
cratic civilization with a new elite. 

Perhaps this theory of the transformation of the American 
public would be greatly changed were more evidence to be 
discovered. At this time, I should not hesitate to defend it 
against any alternative thesis about what is occurring in this 
day and age. Perhaps what we may agree on here is that the 
politists—that middle leadership aggregate of American 
politics, that group on which the politicians must depend 
in so many ways—are most fitting subjects for any re¬ 
searches that may presently be undertaken. 

On the whole, because of the technical concerns of most 
researchers in voting and elections, and because of the em¬ 
pirical and tlierefore theoretical incapacities of many w'ho 
call themselves political philosophers, research in several vital 
areas of politics has concerned subjects of small importance. 
The several areas that I have specifically mentioned here— 
the influence of opinions upon leaders, identifications, 
perceptions, preferences, persuasibility, and political activity 
are, in my opinion, not only of recent importance but also 
of increasing significance to democracy. In this terrain, and 
especially in the study of the leadership base of American 
society, the political scientist encounters the hardships, the 
strangeness and the terrors of a true research frontier. From 
such throes of research, the politician can certainly make 
many minute applications, but more importantly, he can form 
a model of the developing process of American democracy 
that can lend wisdom and security to his decisions. 
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New Light on the Nominating 
Process 

MALCOLM MOOS' 


The paternity of the presidential convention has long been 
a settled matter. But its posterity is a subject of perennial 
debate. 

It has been quite a spell—almost a half century^—since the 
Chicago convention of 1912, which, as Mr. Dooley con¬ 
fidently predicted, turned out to be: "A combination iv th’ 
Chicago fire, St. Bartholomew’s massacre, the battle iv th’ 
Boyne, the life iv Jesse James, and th’ night iv th’ big wind.” 

Many changes during this stretch of history, including the 
widespread use of the presidential primary, have brought 
about important modifications in these massive meetings that 
dominate the American political scene each quadrennium. 
But the eccentric orbits in which the work of these gatherings 
still runs leave a trail of unsteady conviction, both with care¬ 
ful observers, and among Walter Lippmann’s voting public 
as well. Not only are tliere doubts about the possibility of 
achieving a well-regulated convention system, but there are 
also widespread misgivings over the continuance of the con¬ 
vention itself. For on the eve of the major party conventions 
in Chicago in 1952, a poll revealed that 73 per cent of the 
American electorate favored the adoption of a nationwide 
presidential primary election over a party convention. In 
weighing this judgment, of course, it is worth noting that, 
to arrive at truth in history, it may be necessary to invoke the 
concept that truth is not only what actually happens, but 

* Professor of Political Science, The Johns Hopkins University. 
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what people believe to have happened. If, for example, 
subsequent research in political behavior indicated that re¬ 
ligious prejudice was not such a formidable factor in the elec¬ 
tion of 1928 as popularly supposed at the time, the fact 
that people believed it was an issue of overriding significance 
made it an important factor for the future conduct of party 
leaders seeking a presidential candidate. In our present 
inquiry, therefore, one of our purposes will be to determine 
whether much of the adverse judgment on this critically 
important institution we call a presidential convention is 
based on misinformation. 

Elements of a Nominating Theory 

Systematic analysis of convention behavior is an uncom¬ 
monly complex task. For one tiling, as Professor David B. 
Truman tells us, we know astonishingly little about the nom¬ 
inating process.® Moreover, we are dealing with highly com¬ 
plex figures—with practical politicians, and as the London 
Economist sprightly remarks: ’’The practical politicians do 
not often indulge in systematic analysis of their structure; 
and when they do are apt to take refuge in remarks madden¬ 
ing to the academic, such as 'there is no real system, but it 
works well because so and so is such a dominant personality’ 
—remarks which threaten to deprive political science of half 
its name and all its dignity.” 

There is also an additional problem in any analytical treat¬ 
ment of the nominating process. It was Tolstoy who in¬ 
directly called our attention to this point by suggesting the 
analogy of battlefields and their problems to the realm of 
politics. Tolstoy told us that battlefields are far more con¬ 
fused than the accounts of generals would have us believe. 
Now we have all known that the conflict of political ideas 
has always been intricate and untidy. But the situation on 

* The Governmental Process (1951), p. 288. 
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the political battlefield, let it be recorded, is still more chaotic 
than the field of military operations. “For it is not simply that 
we do not know enough about the movements either of our 
own troops or the enemy. The fellows actually keep changing 
sides.With this further difficulty in mind let us begin our 
analysis by looking at the ingredients of a nominating theory 
as applicable to presidential conventions. 

The Nomination as an Act of Leadership Succession 

How one looks upon a presidential nomination depends 
largely on the lights one elects to follow. Perhaps the most 
serviceable concept for use in the modern party state, however, 
is to regard it as an act of leadership succession. In short, the 
nomination is a formal act by means of which the organized 
political party selects a leader under whose standard it will 
campaign and compete for control of the government. 

Actually, the number of available patterns by which leader¬ 
ship may be transmitted onward at the top of any organiza¬ 
tional hierarchy is not infinite: it is relatively small. In our 
study of the 1952 presidential conventions, sponsored by the 
American Political Science Association with the co-operation 
of the Brookings Institution, we listed six basic patterns that 
we deemed sufficiently broad in scope to cover the available 
alternatives. These were: 

1 . Inheritance of leadership by an understudy who was 
selected by the previous leader. 

2. Inheritance without a contest by a secondary leader 
whose 'Tight” to succeed has come to be generally accepted. 

3. Selection by an inner group from within its own ranks. 

4. Selection by an inner group from outside its own ranks. 

5. Advancement through successful leadership of an in¬ 
surgent group or faction that wins in a contest with a fac¬ 
tion previously holding the leadership. 

* See W. H. Morris Jones. "In Defence of Apathy: Some Doubts on the 
EKity to Vote," Political Studies, II (February 1954), 25. 
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6 . Advancement through successful leadership of one of 
several co-existing groups or co-ordinate factions, no one 
of which has been clearly in possession of the leadership, but 
one of whicli eventually wins leadership in the contest. 

In applying the six basic categories to the specific institu¬ 
tional arrangements of the presidential nomination, it may 
be noted that the presidential nomination either confirms an 
existing leadership or selects a new one. Confirmation of an 
existing leadership may take any one of the following three 
forms: (1) renomination of an incumbent President, elected 
as such; (2) renomination of an incumbent titular leader, 
the previous nominee; and (3) the nomination of an incum¬ 
bent President who succeeded from the vice presidency. 

The Itnporlance of Co-ordinate Factionalism 

For the most part, nominations of a party out of power in 
the United States have been made in situations of co-ordinate 
factionalism, despite the fact that there was a period of six¬ 
teen years from 1896 to 1912 during which the Bryan faction 
exercised a considerable power within the Democratic party 
even in defeat. By and large, however, factional contests are 
found chiefly in the party out of power. Out of such contests 
several great American presidents have emerged, as well as 
the dark horse candidates who have given us at least tss’O of 
our weakest presidents. Here I might add, of course, that we 
ought to consider the fact that some dark horse nominees 
like Wendell Willkie might have been eminently successful 
presidents had they been elected. 

The structure of co-ordinate factionalism is most strikingly 
revealed for us as it operates within the nominating process 
for single-headed executive positions: the presidency and the 
governorships. One might well look with serious misgivings 
on co-ordinate factionalism as a basis of permanent organiza¬ 
tion of political parties. Moreover, such a situation would 
essentially imply a contradiction of political parties them- 
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selves, in terms of the definitions by which we know and 
recognize them. 

Acknowledgment of co-ordinate factionalism by no means 
should suggest that it is a desirable method of resolving 
leadership succession. Certainly, it would lead to unhappy 
results if it became epidemic—if it characterized the nominat¬ 
ing pattern of the party in power as well as the party out of 
power. It would, of course, be unfortunate, if co-ordinate 
factionalism became as epidemic again as it was in both par¬ 
ties from I860 to 1920. But such a development seems un¬ 
likely. Meanwhile its continuance in more abated form al¬ 
though not altogether virtuous, can be defended nonetheless, 
as a method of replacing existing leadership in an orderly 
and peaceful manner. 

The Convention as a Representative Institution 

The representativeness of the nominating convention will 
be discussed later in taking up historical trends. At this junc¬ 
ture, however, it serves our purpose to note that the leader¬ 
ship structures just reviewed, along with the various patterns 
of nominating actions, are in no way incompatible with the 
function of the convention as a representative institution. 
Representative institutions are certainly incapable of being 
operated without leadership, although apparently this is 
often a much misunderstood principle. 

Any representative institution may perform its functions 
on occasion by merely assenting, by confirming the acts of an 
existing leadership, or by accepting and ratifying a decision 
arranged at a different level. What happens in such a situa¬ 
tion is that the principal function of the representative in¬ 
stitution is to legitimize the previous decision. 

On the other hand, the vitality of a representative institu¬ 
tion is most emphatically demonstrated when it can resolve a 
clearly drawn issue by reaching a vote under such circum¬ 
stances that the outcome of the vote will be accepted as 
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legitimate. It is in such cases that we meet questions long 
familiar to the students of conventions: apportionment of 
the voting strength in the convention body; the specific 
objectives of the leadership contestants that define the issues; 
and the ethics behind the strategy and tactics by which the 
issue was brought forward to an actual vote. 

The fact that questions of party leadership succession can 
be settled through conventions as representative institutions, 
and when very likely this could not be done through any 
other known institutional apparatus, is probably the most 
laudable feature of the presidential convention. Admittedly, 
there are blemishes on conventions as representative institu¬ 
tions and on the processes that surround them. But there 
are fewer today than in the past. Moreover, the cumu¬ 
lative record of conventions as representative institutions, al¬ 
though leaving something to be desired, has much to com¬ 
mend it. 

The Convention as a Device for Resolving Leadership 
Succession Without Destroying Political Parties 

One of the greatest merits of the convention system is its 
flexibility and adaptability. Essentially, every national con¬ 
vention has certain similarities with a constitutional conven¬ 
tion because it is concerned basically with the allocation of 
power in society. It is the court of last resort for the designa¬ 
tion of a presidential nominee who is accepted for the time 
as party leader and continues as the party leader if elected. 

The flexibility of the convention has been well demon¬ 
strated by its ability to absorb and operate all three patterns 
of leadership confirmation and all six patterns of leadership 
succession. Moreover, the convention succeeds at the same 
time in simultaneously rebuilding and revitalizing the party 
as an organism to compete for the control of the government. 
In situations of the most extreme manifestation of co-ordinate 
factionalism, the convention has been able to seek out and 
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designate a temporary leader if we exclude the failures in 
the Democratic convention of I860 and the Republican con¬ 
vention of 1912. Conventions, moreover, have been able to 
meet the challenge of events by replacing existing leadership 
in an orderly and peaceful manner in situations of successful 
insurgenq'. 

The manner in which conventions settle situations of co¬ 
ordinate factionalism is perhaps their greatest virtue, al¬ 
though it is on this point that they have received some of 
their most violent criticism. If the convention finds itself 
saddled with several warring leaders, none of whom can form 
a majority, it can reject all of the front runners and turn to a 
dark horse. No doubt if the Democratic party had done this 
in I860 we might have been spared the Civil War, and if 
the Republican part)' had managed a dark horse compro¬ 
mise in 1912 , it probably would have won the election. 
The ability, therefore, of the convention to resolve situa¬ 
tions of co-ordinate factionalism by turning to a dark horse, 
is one of the positive contributions of the convention, par¬ 
ticularly since we have to accept co-ordinate factionalism. 

One of the great weaknesses of the primary system among 
our states is the fact that it encourages co-ordinate faction¬ 
alism and that it occasionally nominates factional leaders 
who are incapable of becoming party leaders. In some com¬ 
petitive two-party states, these nominees are rarely able to 
campaign successfully, and they are frecjuently unable to 
form a government of reasonable strength when elected. In 
my own adopted state of Maryland, I might add that the 
history of the Democratic party in the last several years 
illustrates this very type of situation quite well. On three 
successive occasions the Democratic primary would seem to 
have handicapped the leadership of the party in selecting 
a nominee w'ho might reasonably be expected to become both 
a party leader and a political pilot who could bring the party 
successfully through a campaign to win election. 
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The Leadership Process in the Convention 

If it is clear in advance that one of the three patterns of 
leadership confirmation discussed earlier will operate in the 
conventions, or alternatively that leadership will be passed 
onward through inheritance or by selection of an inner group, 
there is little need to concern ourselves witii the competing 
centers of nominating leadership that operate in a conven¬ 
tion where the scramble for leadership is wide open. Tlie 
difficulty with this position, however, is that one can never 
be certain about what is to be until it has actually happened. 
Stated otherwise, it can never be assumed that there will be 
an absence of contest. All men are mortal, and even an 
incumbent, first-term president who has indicated his avail¬ 
ability and is unchallenged may be removed by the sovereign 
disposer the day the convention opens. For this reason, those 
presidential hopefuls who intend to bounce into the competi¬ 
tion whenever a contest opens up, are always engaged in a 
form of preliminar)' shadow boxing, at least on a contingent 
basis. Here I might add that several observers have called 
attention to the fact that the present incumbent vice-president 
has a small organizational group flexing its muscles with a 
careful eye on the future. 

Where a contest is definitely in prospect, it moves forward 
through time in three phases, during each of which it be¬ 
comes increasingly structured. The first phase might be 
termed a period of latency before the beginning of the overt 
nominating campaign. The second covers the action of the 
pre-convention campaign up to and sometimes including the 
first days of the convention. The third phase is the period 
during which tlie contest is finally resolved. 

During tlie first phase, all of the leadership processes of 
our pluralistic society are interacting with each other and 
groping around for ways and means to prepare themselves 
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against the day when they may wish to take positive action. 
They involve broad sectional forces, the economic interests of 
agriculture, labor, and industry, and various ideological 
groups concerned with any issue of public policy that is cur¬ 
rently important. And, finally, they also include the potential 
candidates of the future, their friends and potential managers 
who likewise are searching for issues, mechanisms, and the key 
to factional interests that may bring about their eventual 
advancement. Toward the end of this period, we may expect 
a narrowing of forces through which potential candidates 

and factional sources of support come together. 

It is during the second phase that the candidates make their 
overt bids for the nomination, and this is the time when we 
might say that candidates really get off the ground. Structur¬ 
ally, it may be said that this situation is simple both by com¬ 
parison with the one that precedes it and the one that follows. 
The second phase ends and the third one begins when either 

one of two things happens: (1) it becomes apparent that one 

of the contestants will win and that others will concede, or 
alternatively, (2) it becomes apparent that the strongest con¬ 
testants are all lacking in majority strength and that the con¬ 
test will grind forward to a potential stalemate or resolution 

by means of a compromise candidate. 

The third phase is of great interest to the analyst, for it is 
in this situation that we may expect to see the emergence of 
a new leadership of a negotiating nature. Here is a situation 
calling for leadership that appreciates the dangers of a 
winner-take-all strategy, tlie leaders who put party above 
faction, who are more interested in party victory than a fac¬ 
tional victory within the party. In a stalemated contest, 
fortunate indeed is the party that has such leaders, and 
particularly if they can find a candidate who can not only 
break the deadlock but can unify tlie party and successfully 
lead the government if he is elected. 
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Major Historical Trends in the Nominating Process 

With this brief sketch of a nominating theory in mind, 
let us now look at some of the major historical routes that 
have been traveled in convention development, by way of 
illuminating and clarifying the several concepts that have 
been advanced. 

In attempting to assess the ground covered in the sweep 
of convention development, I am reminded of a recent 
statement by the philosopher, Professor George Boas: 
‘Though proverbial wisdom tells us that history repeats it¬ 
self," he observes, "it repeats itself only in the most general 
terms. ... To reduce complex human nature to simplicity 
through abstraction is misleading. For only by gaining par¬ 
ticularity can you gain generality, and to use history as if it 
were a science is to misuse it."* 

Surely in searching the trail of convention history, the 
discovery of pragmatic recurrences, although useful to the 
analyst, must nonetheless be weighed cautiously. Certainly 
in the case of our presidential nominating system, there are 
several areas in which careful generalization should probably 
wait upon further experience with the convention system. 

Regional Changes 

Regionally there have been significant changes in the con¬ 
figurations of power that have dominated the nominating 
process. At the time of Harding’s nomination in 1920, which 
was the seventeenth Republican national convention, 11 sons 
of Ohio had emerged as presidential nominees (4 vice-presi¬ 
dential candidates had also come from Ohio). Thus if the 
old saw that has Virginia as the mother of Presidents has 
any merit, it is equally certain that Ohio must rank first as the 
"mother of presidential nominees.” And even in 1952, it 

* Johns Hopkins Magazine (April 1953), p. 22. 
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might be added, it looked for a time as if mother might be 
pregnant again. 

But while Ohio produced many presidential nominees and 
belonged to that group of states in the Middle West that per¬ 
formed so powerfully in Republican national convention 
bodies of an earlier period in American history, the change 
in the last generation has led to a situation that is totally 
dissimilar. By means of state and regional breakdowns on 
voting in national conventions, Mr. Richard Bain of the 
Brookings Institution has carefully illuminated for us the 
effectiveness of delegation strength in support of convention 
winners over two periods: 1896-1920 and 1928-52. In the 
case of the Republican party, Mr. Bain s statistical com¬ 
parisons quickly reveal the decline of middle-western striking 
power in national conventions during the latter period." 

In similar fashion Mr. Bain has also demonstrated in 
significant measure the reduced power of the South as a 
regional bloc in supporting convention winners in both 
parties during tlie period 1928-52. 

The NominaTion as an Ad of Leadership Succession 

For tlie student of political parties one of the most im¬ 
portant historical trends that needs to be noted is that the 
presidential nomination was not always looked upon as an 
act that simultaneously conferred party leadership on the 
recipient. Today, however, this principle is well accepted, 
though one should hasten to append the comment that titular 
leadership after defeat does not necessarily mean a success¬ 
ful defense of the title, as Mr. Willkie found out between 
1940 and 1944, and other unsuccessful nominees have like¬ 
wise discovered. The time when this change took place—when 
a presidential nomination began to be viewed as an act of 
conferring party leadership—is difficult to fix. It probably 

* For details, see the lecture in this series by Paul T. David. 
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occurred sometime between 1832 and 1876, though it was 
not considered important until sometime after the turn of 
the present century. 

Turning to the question of leadership confirmation—the 
renomination of an incumbent—we have all grown ac¬ 
customed to assuming that an incumbent first-term President 
can have the nomination for a second term if he wants it. 
But this assumption was far from customary before the Civil 
War, and it may also be said in passing that its acceptance 
took an even longer time to arrive at in the Republican party 
than in the party of Jefferson and Jackson. Moreover, it is 
now considered a safe presupposition that a vice president 
who had succeeded to the presidency acquired the right to 
the next nomination of his part)'. But again this was not at 
all true before 1900, and was probably not recognized as an 
altogether safe assumption until a stubborn man from Mis¬ 
souri demonstrated it in convincing style in 19-48. It is not 
yet the custom to assume that a defeated candidate is entitled 
to another try at the nomination if he has made a good fight, 
but both parties have renominated a defeated candidate at 
least once. 

In the matter of leadership succession we find that in¬ 
heritance by an understudy has always been recognized as 
reasonably permissible, although it has happened on rare 
occasions. We still view with alarm selection by an inner 
circle—'‘a senatorial cabal” as in the convention of 1920. 
But the course of insurgency has always had a special kind of 
appeal that occasionally brings a party to its feet to score an 
upset over the traditional pattern. Insurgent-led revolts, how¬ 
ever, have not happened successfully in more than a few 
instances since the beginning of the convention system. 

The Imporlance of Co-ordinate Factionalism 

For the party in power, co-ordinate factionalism is a rare 
route for the presidential nomination, even when the presi- 
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dent is not a candidate to succeed himself. For the party out 
of power, however, it remains a standard pattern, although 
perhaps even in tliis situation, it might lapse into disuse if 
certain changes take place in our political system that would 
tend to stabilize the leadership of the party out of power. 
Given our divergent economic interests and the cultural factors 
affecting the political pigmentation of this country, the his¬ 
torical development of co-ordinate factionalism is not difficult 
to understand. In large part it is the product of what Mr, 
Herbert Agar would call "the price of union” in a period in 
which sectionalism was inevitable and mounting tensions im¬ 
periled tlie very lifeline of a unified Republic. 

During the more recent phase, our political system, which is 
probably still best characterized as a series of disconnected 
partialities, is gradually witnessing a certain amount of re¬ 
shuffling of economic interests between the two major parties. 
If the fissure between the two parties widens in the succeed- 
ing generation, among the changes to be anticipated would be 
the gradual disuse of the processes of co-ordinate factional¬ 
ism. But a sharper stratification between the parties is not 
immediately at hand. It probably could be hastened, however, 
by any overt effort to strengthen the leadership of the party 
out of power. Both parties are generously interlaced with co¬ 
ordinate factionalism, but the patterns today are no longer 
those of 1850 or 1900. Increasingly since 1900 the co-ordi¬ 
nate factionalism that stemmed from the regional conflict of 
the nation has been steadily overlapped and in some cases 
supplanted by the co-ordinate factionalism of giant economic 
interests in our industrial society, the interests of both man¬ 
agement and labor. 

The Leadership Process in the Convention 

It is apparent that w^e are a long distance from that phase 
of our history a century ago when preconvention leadership 
in the nominating process was essentially sectional or con- 
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gressional or both. Leadership, whether sectional, congres¬ 
sional, or gubernatorial, with a truly national base of opera¬ 
tions, became increasingly important following the Civil War. 
Although sectional leadership has continued to be significant 
in nominating leadership processes, it may well be that the 
Russell t)’pe of candidacy of 1948 and 1952 may be fading 
from the political scene. In any case, this is the result that may 
be anticipated as developments in the South speed its integra¬ 
tion with the rest of the nation. 

Governors and the Leadership Process 

As the 46th Annual Governors’ Conference got underway 
on July 10, 1954, at Bolton Landing, New York, a popular 
story making the rounds, which recalled conversations w’ith 
a youngster at previous governors’ conferences, was as fol¬ 
lows: “Do all governors want to be President?” “No, young 
man,” answered an observer, “some of them just want to 
choose him.”® 

The role of governors in our system of presidential selec¬ 
tion has never received the attention it deserves. Of the many 
proposals that were considered by the Founding Fathers, it 
will be recalled that one solution for the problem of how to 
select the President was the proposal of Elbridge Gerry of 
Massachusetts that the chief executive be appointed by the 
governors of the several states. Gerry’s plan, however, won 
little support. Edmund Randolph of Virginia, who felt that 
governors would never support “a strong figure” for the presi¬ 
dency, said: "They will not cherish the great Oak which is to 
reduce them to paltry shrubs.” James Madison was another 
who seriously questioned whether governors could be en¬ 
trusted with such a sacred mission. Observing that great 
pressures would be brought upon them, he was concerned 
that “they could and would be Courted, and intrigued with 
by the Candidates, and by their partizans, and by the ministers 

* New York Times (July 18, 1954). 
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of foreign powers.” Although Madison’s observation that gov¬ 
ernors would be "courted" by candidates was a prophecy 
faithfully fulfilled, Randolph’s q-nical estimate that gov¬ 
ernors would react unfavorably to the selection of a ' strong 
figure,” has proved highly inaccurate, as Professor Kallen- 
bach reminds us." Even at the first presidential election, when 
presidential electors made no distinction on their ballots in 
voting for President and Vice President, with the second- 
ranking candidate becoming Vice President, three governors, 
Clinton of New York, Huntington of Connecticut, and Han¬ 
cock of Massachusetts, received electoral votes. At the next 
election, in 1792, Governor Clinton was a close and serious 
competitor of John Adams for second place, which of course 
carried with it the vice presidency. By 1804, the first election 
to be conducted under tlie system provided by the Twelfth 
Amendment, which directed electors to cast separate ballots 
for President and Vice President, Governor Clinton was 
selected as Jefferson’s running mate. Not until 1868, how¬ 
ever, did governors receive attention as top-ranking presi¬ 
dential candidate material, and when Horatio Seymour of 
New York was drafted to oppose General Grant, a new era 
was started in the selection of presidential candidates. 

It is hardly necessary to run through the long list of gov¬ 
ernors since that time who have won distinction either as 


successful or unsuccessful presidential nominees. But in 
passing it is perhaps also worth noting that since 1900 all 
three third-party nominees who were strong enough to win 
electoral votes have been governors of their respective states. 
Theodore Roosevelt, Robert M. La Follette, and J. Strom 


Thurmond. This record suggests that the argument of Lord 
Bryce, lauding the governorship as a training ground for the 
presidency because the presidency is but an enlarged copy 


’ For an excellent account of governors and the historical development 
of their role in presidential nominating politics see Joseph E. Kallenbach, 
'•Governors and the Presidency." Michigan Alumnus Quarterly Review, 
LX (Spring 1954), 234*42. 
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of the state governor,” is more accurate today than at the time 
Lord Bryce wrote. Moreover, many political factors have 
favored the increasing importance of the governors in nomi¬ 
nating contests. 

It is very likely true, as Governor Dever said in his state¬ 
ment of January 1952, that a governor may reflect the 
"grass roots” sentiment of party membership better than 
party representatives in Washington. Among our large two- 
party states, the political crosswinds with which the governor 
must contend are formidable, and his skill in group di¬ 
plomacy acquired here serves him in good stead in the presi¬ 
dential nominating process. Moreover, in many of our states 
a governor not only has to deal with situations in which legis¬ 
lative control of his party is a nip and tuck proposition, but 
in some cases he must contend with a hostile legislature under 
the control of the opposition party. There can be no question 
tliat this exposure to the boisterous currents of legislative 
politics along with state-wide political cross currents and 
complex economic and social problems, has increasingly pro¬ 
vided a better administrative training as well as better po¬ 
litical grooming for reaching the higher calling of the presi¬ 
dency. 

In recent years the nominations of Alfred Smith in 1928, 
Franklin Roosevelt in 1932, Alfred Landon in 1936, Thomas 
Dewey in 1944 and 1948, and of General Eisenhower in 
1952 were all principally grounded on effective pre-conven¬ 
tion organizational work of American governors. Governors, 
it might be added, have not only been powerful in a positive 
way but likewise in a negative manner. It is a matter of 
common knowledge that tlie defection of a governor is always 
a question of greater concern to a presidential nominee than 
the defection of a member of Congress. Cleveland’s defeat 
in 1888 was alleged to have been the result of Governor 
David Hill’s animosity in the Empire State. Hill won re- 
election by 19,000, while Cleveland lost New York’s 36 
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electoral votes by 13,000, which cost him the election. It was 
also gubernatorial action that began the act of fission in the 
Republican party in 1912, wlien seven Republican governors 
addressed a round robin letter to Theodore Roosevelt asking 
him to become a candidate for the Republican nomination. 
Again it might be recalled that the failure of Hughes to call 
upon Governor Johnson at Long Beach, California, in 1916, 
is commonly accepted as one cause in the defeat of the late 
Chief Justice. More recently, the revolt tliat came close to 
placing the Democratic party in dangerous trouble in 1948 
was given its most powerful thrust at the Southern regional 
conference of governors held in Washington that March. 

In the contest for the nomination by the "out party," writes 
Kallenbach convincingly, "an alliance with an important 
segment of the governor element in the party is practically 
the sine qua non of a successful campaign."® The failure of 
Senator Taft to win over governors in all three of his cam¬ 
paigns for the Republican nomination—in 1940, 1948, and 
1952—was fatal to his candidacy in each instance. This same 
lack of success in winning gubernatorial support was a serious 
handicap in Senator Kefauver s unsuccessful bid in 1952, 
and suggests the problem of even an apparently popular 
candidate, if he cannot find a significant following among 
the nation’s governors. 

As a last example of the crucial role of governors in the 
nominating process, it may be noted that the successful bids 
for the last four Republican presidential nominations have 
been accomplished by the careful courting of governor-led 
state party organizations. Governor Dewey’s opening move 
in his 1944 campaign was to assemble the 26 Republican 
governors for a strategy conference in St. Louis in August, 
and he, along with his close followers, has consistently 
worked with what might be called the governor industry in 
directing three successful presidential nominations. Dewey 

241. 
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also insisted upon the Governor of Ohio as his running mate 
in 1944, rather than taking a member of Congress, and he 
again personally selected Governor Warren of California 
as his running mate in 1948. 

In assessing the course of leadership succession, a final 
postscript needs to be added on competition between the 
gubernatorial and congressional elements of our parties in 
the national nominating process. We have noted that the year 
1868 was something of a turning point with the nomination 
of Horatio Seymour by the Democratic party. Eight years 
later both parties nominated sitting governors, for the first 
time in history, and from this day onward governors have 
been very much front stage center in the leadership processes 
of national conventions. But the experience of the two major 
parties has not been altogether similar. 

Although both parties frequently have nominated govern¬ 
ors, the role of the governors in preconvention and conven¬ 
tion organizational efforts has been different within the 
parties. By and large, from the Civil War down to 1936, the 
congressional element in the Republican party has played a 
more formidable role than its counterpart in the Democratic 
party. It has done so, moreover, notwithstanding the fact 
that during the same period congressional representation in 
Democratic national convention bodies has been consistently 
higher than in Republican conventions. 

Since 1936, the influence of the congressional element in 
the latent days of nominating campaigns, as w-ell as in the 
convention itself, has been relatively minor. The comment 
of a New York Times dispatch in June, 1940, is typical for 
the last four conventions: “The congressional bloc attending 
the Republican convention appeared today to carry little 
weight as a unit in the national meeting, much less, in fact, 
than it exercises in Congress where coalitions with dissident 
Democratic groups at times have made it a commanding 
force.” In the same vein, a dispatch in the New York Times 
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of December 19, 1954 stated: "The 'old guard’ has been the 
dominant force in Congress and on the national committee 
in every year since 1936. But it has been unable during all 
those years—even without a Republican President in the 
White House—to control and dominate tlie national con¬ 
ventions tliat picked the presidential nominees of 1940, 
1944, 1948, and 1952.” 

It has been suggested by some observers that the extent of 
congressional influence in tlie nominating process is related 
to tlie circumstance of the party being out of power. But 
such a conclusion is hardly warranted when we consider that 
in 1916 and 1920, when the Republican party was out of 
power, tlie congressional cabal exercised such formidable 
control; while on four occasions, in 1936, 1940, 1944, and 
1948, congressional cadres exercised a relatively minor role 
in the leadership processes of the national conventions. In 
earlier days the congressional party may have held much 
influence when the party was out of power, but the general 
strengthening of the non-congressional leadership of the 
party—tlie governors, for example—has changed the older 
pattern. This development, very likely will be demonstrated 
in the Democratic convention of 1956, just as it has been in 
the Republican conventions of 1940, 1944, 1948, and 1952, 
and in the Democratic conventions of 1928 and 1932. 

There is little doubt that in more recent times, Republican 
governors have begun to reassert their claims to national 
party leadership more vigorously. Moreover, their activity has 
frequently taken the form of collective action, not unlike the 
round robin letter to Theodore Roosevelt in 1912, which led 
to the reply that "his hat was in the ring." Republican parti¬ 
sans of the American Governors' Conference have ventured 
beyond promotional efforts to solve common administrative 
problems, and they have stepped boldly out into tlie realm of 
national party politics. Governor Dewey employed the Mack¬ 
inac Conference of 1943 as the sounding board for a far- 
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rcacliing pronouncement in the realm of public policy in 
foreign affairs, and the most striking recent example of 
gubernatorial influence in a Republican national convention 
was the manifesto released from the Governors Conference 
m Houston, Texas, of July 2, 1952. This document, it will 
be recalled, signed by 23 of the 25 Republican governors, 
called upon the national convention to deny contested dele¬ 
gates a vote in the convention until after the contest had been 
settled. It was a message, of course, that struck an immediate 
responsive public chord, and may well have been decisive in 
enabling the Eisenhower forces to unhinge the desperate drive 
of the Taft leaders to win the 1952 nomination. 

Part of the reason for the greater significance of Repub¬ 
lican governors in recent experience with the national nom¬ 
inating process may have been the result of an ideological 
conflict within the party itself. Obviously during the 1940's 
and early 1950's the Republican party had several state 
executives whose politics exliibited a degree of like-minded¬ 
ness and who were willing to make common cause in defeat¬ 
ing the more conservative wing of the Republican party. 
Included in this group were such men as Governors Warren 
of California, Youngdahl of Minnesota, Duff of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, Dewey of New York, Lodge of Connecticut, Driscoll 
of New Jersey, McKeldin of Maryland, Adams of New 
Hampshire, and Herter of Massachusetts. 

But quite apart from any ideological conflict that may have 
sparked greater influence of Republican governors in the 
leadership process, it seems more likely that the elements that 
have favored selection of governors in the past w'ill do so 
even more definitely in the future. 

Nine governors have been selected as presidential nomi¬ 
nees in the last 44 years, and in the future tlie path to the 
White House may well run more frequently from executive 
mansions in our state capitals, rather than from Capitol Hill 
or the business world. And happily so, for there are compel- 
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ling reasons ^Iiy any development that pumps greater influ¬ 
ence into the nominating process by the party-in-Congress 
group is not altogether desirable. 

Looking at the trends that appear to have thrust governors 
steadily forward in the leadership processes of the conven¬ 
tion, we would probably find some agreement among ob¬ 
servers, though it is a subjective judgment, that as a group 
Presidents Hayes, Cleveland, McKinley, Theodore Roosevelt, 
Wilson, Coolidge, and Franklin Roosevelt merit a higher 
ranking in statesmanship and success as party leaders than 
other presidents since 1868 who never occupied a guberna¬ 
torial chair—Presidents Garfield, Arthur, Harrison, Taft, 
Harding, Hoover, and Truman. 

At least two leading students of Congress in legislation 
—Lyle Snader and George Galloway—have recently con¬ 
firmed the fact that organized interest groups tend to over¬ 
ride party unity and party cohesion in Congress. If, as now 
seems abundantly clear, organized interest groups have be¬ 
come so powerful in the congressional sphere that we look 
increasingly to the President to reconcile this frictional strife 
in the transcendant public interest, the possibility of greater 
congressional influence in the national convention calls for 
sober reflection. Is it desirable that the national convention 
reflect the combination of interest groups steadily impinging 
upon the party in Congress.^ Or do we wish to have the con¬ 
vention stand as perhaps one of the last great bulwarks 
against group pressure? 

Admittedly, improvements in the national convention are 
urgently needed, but it ought to be emphasized that any 
attempt to correct some of the shortcomings of the national 
convention by building up congressional participation in the 
nominating process has its hazards. The likely consequence of 
such a move would be to heighten the role of interest groups 
in the convention—a prospect that must be viewed with 
serious misgivings. 
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AUss Media, Congressional Candidacy, and the 
Leadership Process: A New Challenge 

If, however, we may be properly concerned that greater 
influence of the congressional element m nominating leader¬ 
ship processes would bring about a corresponding increase m 
pressure group activity in the leadership contest, there is 
even more reason to fear another result. And this possibility 
leads me to take a dim view of a national presidential prefer¬ 
ence primary. The enormous development in mass media has 
quite possibly brought us to a turning point where senators 
may become preferred candidates rather than governors. In 
the view of some observers, the national TV network shows 
may be even more important for senators than the build-up 
they might receive from televised committee hearings. Gov¬ 
ernors do not enjoy a corresponding opportunity for reaching 
the wide forum that tliese telecasts, most of which originate 
in Washington, make available to senators. It might also be 
noted in passing that the TV network programs originating 
in Washington frequently provide opportunities for new 
leaders in the House of Representatives, who are often 
teamed up for appearances with the chairman of the national 
committee of their party. 

It follows quite simply that if we build measures into the 
nominating process designed to make it more representative 
of views held by the party rank and file, as distinguished 
from those held by the chosen party representatives, the early 
build-up of a candidate becomes far more important. Or, to 
state it differently, since the TV camera has entered the 
committee rooms, our senators have certain obvious ad¬ 
vantages. And here I wish to spell out my concern somewhat 
more elaborately. 

A noted historian has suggested that in discerning the 
true course of events, the most bountiful resources for the 
investigator are frequently to be discovered in the junk of 
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past literature, rather than in the works that have often been 
acclaimed as first class. Permit me, tlierefore, to call atten¬ 
tion to a book familiar perhaps to many of you, How to 
Win in Politics, published in 19^6. It caused few ripples 
when it was published, yet it conceptualizes very well the 
coming role of the public relations man in politics. The 
volume notes in tlie orthodox fashion of the public relations 
man, the commonplace idea that "advertising will sell a 
million tubes of toothpaste at 25 cents, while an unadvertised 
toothpaste, twice as good, selling at 10 cents, will go out of 
business.’’ So, it is argued, advertising can sell a personality 
the same way, and again I quote: "Advertising, tailored to 
the needs of politics, can reshape the whole history of cam¬ 
paigning." Further along the same page, as if by way of an 
apology, the writer adds this interesting postscript: "Adver¬ 
tising, after all, is infinitely better in the long run than 
bribery or murder."® 

The over-riding technique of the new era in American 
politics, if I take this writer and scores of others like him to 
mean what they say, is that the real secret is to be as non¬ 
political as possible." What they really strive to do is to 
de-politicize a candidate, adding rather confidently, that 
tlie method has been here for some time now, it only remains 
for candidates to use it." 

One unfortunate consequence of extending the primary 
system to the national level, would be to heighten the role of 
the public relations man at the expense of party hierarchical 
leadership. Such a development may well cause leadership to 
atrophy in a way I shall comment on later. A movement in 
this direction would also tend to push issues more into the 
background and tend to exploit the charismatic traits of the 
candidates. Perhaps I should say that the historical trends in 
the use of mass media and their consequences, are of course 
pervasive and fundamental for all aspects of the leadership 

* Harold Gauer, How to Win in Politics (1946), p. 185. 
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processes in national conventions. But it strikes me that they 
are particularly of concern to us as we consider their appli¬ 
cability here. For as David Riesman reminds us, we need to 
ask ourselves the question: Has the tremendous development 
of mass media and increase in public information meant an 
upsw’ing in meaningfulness—or has it actually meant a 
decline in meaningfulness? The definitive answer to this 
question is far from available at the moment, although in¬ 
tensive studies are under way in many places to determine 
which proposition is correct. 

So far, in our discussion of the possible effects of mass 
media or measures to make the leadership process more di¬ 
rectly responsive to the immediate impulses of the party rank 
and file, we have made no mention of the deliberative func¬ 
tion of a party elite or a party representative body. It is well 
to do so at this point because something happens to a group 
of delegates or leaders once they come together to form either 
that tumultuous body we call a presidential nominating con¬ 
vention, or a simple caucus meeting. In testimony thereof, 
history abounds with examples that confirm the fact that a 
convention is something beyond the sum total of its indi¬ 
vidual parts, and that leadership frequently emerges that is 
animated by transcendent party interests. 

Professor James MacGregor Burns, in presenting his 'The 
Case for the Smoke-Filled Room,” tells us that Ed Flynn 
supported Roosevelt for the nomination in 1932, although 
he admitted that most of the people in the Bronx preferred 
Smith. Later he explained: "I believed then, as I believe 
now, that Roosevelt was better equipped to meet the emerg¬ 
ency of the hour than Smith; that, in any case. Smith could 
not have been nominated and elected. The fact that the ma¬ 
jority of the voters in the Bronx did not realize that as I did, 
did not strike me as being paradoxical."^® 

The fact remains, of course, that the work of our national 
nominating conventions has come far closer to speaking for 

York Times Magazine (June 15, 1952), p. 24. 
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the popular will than many are inclined to suppose. But the 
latent possibility that the leadership forces of a party may 
w-ell serve the party interests in compromising individual 
differences, emphasizes the important adaptability of the 
convention system and the desirability of keeping it that way. 

Pathways to the Present in Convention Management 

Turning to other trends—developments suggesting change 
in the actual phase of contest during the convention itself— 
several factors hold promise for the convention of the future. 
It is quite possible that we may never again see a ten-ballot 
convention, or one that even stretches to six ballots, not even 
if the processes of co-ordinate factionalism remain unchecked. 
Again mass media and other nationalizing forces are all 
bringing contests to a head earlier and resolving tlie conflict 
sooner. 

In what we might term the phase of resolution of conven¬ 
tion activity, the historical trend is also encouraging. Contests 
are being brought to resolution more frequently through an 
open vote of the convention and less often through processes 
of compromise. 

The Convention as a Representative Institution 

Coming to the question of the convention as a representa¬ 
tive institution, we touch upon an area where political my¬ 
thology has done grave disservice to truth. The popular concep¬ 
tion of the unrepresentative character of delegates, of course, 
started long ago, and not without foundation. Declining to 
become a candidate at the Democratic convention in Balti¬ 
more in 1844, South Carolina’s distinguished patriot Cal¬ 
houn wrote: Instead then, of being directly or fresh from 
the people, the delegates to the Baltimore convention will be 
delegates of delegates, and of course removed, in all cases, 
at least three, if not four degrees from the people. At each 
successive remove, the voice of the people will become less 
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full and distinct, until at last, it will be so faint and imperfect 
as not to be audible.” What Calhoun was hitting at, obvi¬ 
ously, was the situation that threatened to destroy the con¬ 
vention system itself. But such a fate for this institution has 
gradually been overcome by many intangible factors affecting 
the long-term development of parties in the United States. 

Tlie integration of immigrant groups, the virtual dis¬ 
appearance of state-wide bosses of the Platt variety, civil 
service reform, rising standards of education and social re¬ 
sponsibility, more vigorous enforcement of honesty standards 
in the awarding of government contracts, and the growing 
interest of organized labor groups in political action, have all 
been factors tending toward the selection of more repre¬ 
sentative national convention bodies. 

Additionally, of course, four otlier specific developments 
have significantly affected the selection of national delega¬ 
tions: (1) the use of presidential primaries for election of 
delegates; (2) the reform of Republican apportionment rules 
following the 1912 convention, with reduced representation 
in later conventions for the rotten borough districts of the 
South; (3) the advent of woman suffrage; and (4) the 
adoption of the Hatch Acts of 1939 and 1940 barring most 
federal office holders below the sub-cabinet level, as well as 
many state office holders, from serving as convention dele¬ 
gates. 

Summing up on the basis of the experience with the 1952 
study of convention delegates, the conclusion is inescapable 
that delegations usually reflect the popular sentiment of the 
party rank and file within their respective states at convention 
time. Moreover, as respects the delegates themselves, the 
judgment of Paul T. David and Ralph M. Goldman in their 
sequel study of nominating conventions deserves comment: 

The delegates of 1952 were better educated, less boss-ridden, 
more adjusted to the requirements of an open political system, and 
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generally more trustworthy in all respects than those of a half* 
century earlier. The political system of the United States still 
leaves much to be desired, but it is in a better condition than 
formerly; and to a large extent the change has been mirrored 
in the composition of the delegate groups that cast the deciding 
votes at the national political conventions." 

Still requiring a generous amount of improvement is work 
in four major areas: 

1. A tidying up of the procedures applicable to the selec¬ 
tion of delegates in many areas. 

2. A revision of the apportionment system. 

3. Better voting rules and simplified procedures within 
the conventions themselves. 

4. Further effort of convention managers toward refine¬ 
ments in theory and practice that w'ill ensure honest decisions 
at all levels of convention procedure and management. 

On all these fronts, substantial progress may reasonably 
be expected, though the apportionment problem will very 
likely be the most difficult. Perhaps the encouraging element 
i.s that here is a national institution w'hose work is bound to 
become increasingly the subject of interest of a larger public 
because of mass media. 

Adaptability of the Convention System 

If, as one writer has put it, the American party system 
began the day that Tliomas Jefferson resigned from Wash¬ 
ington's cabinet, it may also be said that the invention of 
presidential nominating conventions created the national 
party system. For it was through the conventions that po¬ 
litical parties developed their national character between 
1832 and 1876. During the next time span, from 1876 to 
1924, broadly speaking, it was the presidential convention 

“ From a manuscript in preparation as part of a study of the politics of 
national party conventions. 
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that nourished the two-party system at the national level 
during a period in which the individual states went through 
a cycle of increasing one-party tendencies in all sections of 
the country, and then gradually backed away from positions 
of one-party dominance largely because of the pull of national 
presidential campaigning in the modern era. 

Midway in this period between 1876 and 1924, the great 
wave of primary adoptions took place among the states. Yet 
national conventions adapted themselves to this movement and 
survived the effects of the presidential primaries where they 
were instituted. 

Today the conventions are in another period of adaptation 
in which their survival and that of the party system as we 
know it are both at stake. But the historical trends give some 
assurance that the vitality of the national convention still 
speaks w-ell for its survival, and that the institution is capable 
of adapting the party system to modern requirements. 

Epilogue to Convention Criticism 

Someone commenting on the peculiarities of the political 
scientist once said that "he acts just like an economist, a 
sociologist, even an engineer, except his motor reactions seem 
to be a little slower.” In part I am in agreement with this 
statement about our guild. But it is by no means just the politi¬ 
cal scientist who has been misled in hypothesizing about the 
nominating process. Let me cite a statement by the distin¬ 
guished economist, John R. Commons, made at a national 
conference on practical reform of primary elections at Chicago 
in 1898: "A primary election law . .. will not lessen the hold 
of parties upon the hearts of the people. It will, rather, as 
with the official ballot, increase the devotion to party and 
the acquiescence of the minority in the leadership of the 
majority With regard to the hold of parties on the hearts 

^'National Conference on Practical Reform of Primary Elections (1898), 
p. 23. Italics added. 
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of people, no one may say whetlier the primary or the conven¬ 
tion has made any appreciable difference. But I know of no 
authorit}’ that remotely suggests that the adoption of a national 
presidential primary would further the acquiescence of the 
minority in the leadership of the majority. Moreover, from 
what I have seen in Maryland primaries in recent years, I am 
beginning to wonder if primaries do not tend to increase fric¬ 
tion. 

Instead of abstractions about w'hat a national preference pri¬ 
mary will bring or reminiscences about tlie evils of conventions 
in the dim past, there is more wisdom, it seems to me, in an 
admonition made by Frederick W. Dallinger in 1897, in 
perhaps the most comprehensive work on public nominations 
written up to that time. He said: 

... It is to be noted that statutory regulation as a remedy for 
the evils of bad nominations, just as the remedy of party rules, 
has its limitations. The law can prevent "snap" caucuses and 
conventions by requiring proper notice to be given of all such 
party meetings; it can secure fair and honest conduct of caucuses 
and primary elections; in short, it can bring it about that the 
persons nominated by party caucuses and conventions shall be the 
real choice of the party voters present at the primary meetings; 
hut it cannot prevent the voters who are present and vote at the 
party primaries from nominating unfit candidates for office.^^ 

Interestingly, although many critics of the convention sys¬ 
tem have advocated its abandonment altogether, over the years 
there has been a steadfast recognition by certain scholars that 
the convention was capable of reform that would obviate the 
necessity of a national preference primary. Thus Francis W. 
Dickey of Western Reserve University, after criticizing such 
features of the convention as apportionment, credentials de¬ 
cisions, and bossism, wrote of the presidential preference pri¬ 
mary in 1915, at the height of a move for its adoption: "It 
it not contended here that the national convention cannot be 

Nominasions for Elective Office in the United States (1897), reprint 
(1916). pp. 197-98. 
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revised, in its organization, in such a way to fully meet these 
criticisms. Tiie immediate question is: Can this revision be 
accomplished from within the parties?”^* 

The answer, of course, is that it will come from both places 
—from statutory regulation and from within the parties them¬ 
selves. For it is abundantly clear that the party incentives for 
correcting certain frailties of the convention system have been 
accented by the increased facilities of mass media. 

In the annals of convention history, reform, as in all matters 
improving institutions affecting the public interest, usually 
proceeds at a leisurely pace. Part of the strategy of Lincoln’s 
managers, it will be recalled, was to pack the galleries to stop 
Seward in tlie Republican convention held at the Chicago 
Wigwam in 1860. And in pursuit of this objective, Norman 
Judd, a railroad attorney for the Burlington Railroad in addi¬ 
tion to being the Illinois State Republican Chairman, per¬ 
suaded his clients to carry Lincoln supporters to Chicago free 
of charge. Moreover, to clinch the matter, hundreds of dupli¬ 
cate admission tickets were printed for the Wigwam the night 
before balloting began, and then distributed to Lincoln men 
with instructions to be on hand early tlie next morning. They 
were! 

Again—and perhaps in a more serious vein—criticism of 
the convention becomes uncompromising over a system that 
will lead to the unpredictable result that permitted Warren 
Harding to say, when the incredible happened in 1920: "I 
feel like a man who goes in with a pair of eights, and comes 
out with aces full.” But Harding apart, the dark horse can¬ 
didacy may well be one of the unsung chapters in American 
political history, and it ought to be regarded as one of the 
positive contributions of our system, if we may agree that the 
metliod of co-ordinate factionalism was a matter of historical 
necessity in the early decades of the Republic. 

” 'The Presidential Preference Primary,” American Political Science Re¬ 
view, IX (1915), 476. 
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Looking at the convention in the larger mold, it must be 
admitted tliat this institution brings the party rank and file 
and leadership groups into specific forms of interaction that 
are highly useful in carbonating party effort. The by-products 
that stem from bringing large groups of subordinate party 
leaders into the boisterous currents of the party nominating 
process are not to be lightly dismissed. For one of the most 
important attributes of this type of activity is that it prepares 
a party and its leadership for responsibility—for the responsi¬ 
bility of running the government if the party is successful, 
and for the responsibility of exercising the monopoly of op¬ 
position if the party fails to gain control of the government. 
In either case the preser\'ation of the national convention is 
essential. 

For comparative experience with this problem at the state 
level, a recent study by V. O. Key is illuminating. Writing 
on the effects of direct primaries on the party structure in a 
recent issue of the American Political Science Review, Pro¬ 
fessor Key tells us: 

The direct primary leaves a clearer trail in its effects on the 
minority party. Over the long run there seems to be associated 
with the primary a tendency for the district party cliques and 
leadership in the minority party to atrophy. The comparative 
analysis suggests that a critical factor underlying this drying up 
of local leadership is not the local primary alone but the com¬ 
bination of the local primary with the alterations in the structure 
and place of state leadership involved in the abandonment of the 
state nominating convention. . . . [Thus] institutional decay fol¬ 
lows deprivation of function. 

. . . The transfer of actual choice to majority primaries, to the 
extent that it occurs, affects the monopoly of opposition enjoyed 
by the minority party, which, Schattschneider asserts, "is the most 
important asset of the second party." The function of opposition 
comes to be carried out in considerable measure by candidates 
within the majority party primary. If carried to its extreme, this 
process would destroy the minority. More commonly the atrophy 
of leadership of the second party may leave it less well equipped 
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to perform the function of governance at critical moments when 
it is willy-nilly swept into office. All this rests on the assumption 
that the preservation of the monopoly of opposition and the ex¬ 
ercise of the rights and duties of that monopoly build and pre¬ 
pare leadership for responsibility.’® 

If abandonment of the convention at tlie state level has 
tended to jeopardize the vitality of the minority party as well 
as its position of monopoly of opposition, the possibility that 
a convention abandonment at the national level would tend to 
do likewise is a disturbing tliought. At a time when perhaps 
many of us would agree with Walter Lippmann that "popular 
pressures have come to exercise a dominant and dangerous 
influence over the executive functions of government,” a move 
to eclipse the national convention seems to strike a blow' at 
the very concourse of our national leadership preparatory 
program. 

Despite its bizarre behavior on occasions, and notwithstand¬ 
ing its blemishes, the national convention is a sturdy stanchion 
in our constitutional system. And although the convention, 
like any political institution, should always be on trial, I am 
convinced that too many of the discrediting arguments are 
founded on misinformation. Equally unfortunate is tlie tend¬ 
ency to equate w’hat happened in the days of "Doc Ames,” 
"Hinky Dink” or "Bath House John,” with modern conven¬ 
tion behavior. On the latter I might add that, after a half 
century's experience with the primar)', I note that a character 
named "Short Pencil” turns up to be quite an important 
manipulator in the recent Chicago mayoralty primary, and 
only today I have had dealings with "Bad Check Shorty,” of 
the Fourth Ward, in the mayoralty primary in Baltimore. 

Clearly the contributions of the convention system are 
deeply graven on the face of our political system. And 
the heady enthusiasm for the lore of convention politics, 

“ V. O. Key, Jr., "The Direct Primary and Party Structure: A Study of 
State Legislative Nominations," American Political Science Review, XLVIII 
(March 1954), 25-26. 
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perhaps nowhere better expressed than in an account of a 
nominating convention given by historian Murat Halstead in 
the Review of Reviews back in 1892, still flourishes: 

When proceedings are long drawn out, there is a magnetic 
sense of immense irritability; and when this becomes clearly per¬ 
ceptible it is always esident that a crisis is at hand. The conven¬ 
tion gets into an execu/ive mood and it is intolerant. . . . The 
pressure upon delegations to make breaks becomes unendurable. 
Everyone understands that whatever is to be soon must be. The 
friends of the several candidates cling close together just as they 
are about to abandon themselves to the as yet undisclosed torrent 
which is to bear them to ruin or to fortune. The energies of the 
schemers become agonizing. The few are cool, the many mad. The 
air is charged with a tempest. . . . The mood of the convention is 
to complete its work. The chairman says "The Secretary will pro¬ 
ceed with the call." There is a portentous change. In a flash there 
is a visible destiny. The storm breaks. That w'hich was to be, is.^® 

However moving Mr. Halstead’s description, today’s ob¬ 
server with more experience before him is constrained to 
register one small but important amendment: When the con¬ 
vention does move into what he so fittingly calls the "executive 
mood,’’ it may become impatient, even "intolerant," but hardly 
intolerant of what may properly be conceived to be the over¬ 
riding interests of the party as a national organization. What 
is likely to emerge from the whirling eddies of a convention 
driven finally to "executive mood’ is not a lottery choice, but 
a result markedly diflFerent. Far more likely—and by long 
odds—is a choice largely determined by a congruence of forces 
working steadily for the most fortuitous joining of the time, 
place, and the man in the over-all party interest. It is on this 
basis, "that the long arm of the people’s choice can go deep 
into the barrel and pull out the best men available,’’ that 
the promise of the convention rests for the journey ahead that 
Sir Winston Churchill describes as "a little further down the 
road." 


Review of Reviews, V (1892), 709- 
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Comparative State Politics and the 
Problem of Party Realignment 

PAUL T. DAVID' 


“Comparative state politics” is a new phrase that has 
recently crept into the language of political science. It refers 
to the comparative study of the politics of the 48 states that 
comprise the United States. By implication, it suggests that 
studies can be made in domestic politics tliat are somewhat 
akin to the studies that make international comparisons be¬ 
tween the political systems of national states. The term “com¬ 
parative politics” has been used mainly in the past to refer 
to these international studies. 

The Study of Comparative Politics 

Comparative studies of government and politics are as old 
as Aristotle. They have always provided much of the subject 
matter of the branch of knowledge that has come to be called 
political science. They have used the abundant materials of 
history for purposes of elementary analysis. The attempts at 
analysis have often been limited by the inadequacy of the 
materials, but even where rudimentary, analysis along these 
lines has often had profound consequences. The patriots who 
wrote the Constitution of the United States, for example, 
were men who were well versed in the comparative study of 
governments and political systems. They had also profited 
from more than a little experience with the differing problems 

Director of Governmental Studies, The Brookings Institution. 
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of politics and government in the several colonies that had 
become the states of the American Union. 

Every century, every generation, and recently, in fact, almost 
every decade, has brought its own distinct approach to tlie 
study of comparative government. Tlie alternative merits of 
monarchies and republics, of national states and federal 
unions, were much debated during the founding of our own 
country. Throughout most of the nineteenth century, there 
existed a world-wide ferment over the construction of electoral 
systems, the extension of the suffrage, and the prerogatives of 
legislatures. The First and Second World Wars have brought 
us to a different era, one in which few of the old problems 
have been solved, but also one in which different and newer 
problems press upon us. 

In this country, and probably elsewhere, there has been a 
marked revival of interest in tlie study of comparative govern¬ 
ment during the last ten years. It has been necessary to re¬ 
write the textbooks to take account of the upheavals that have 
occurred in so many countries and governments. More im¬ 
portant, the new position of the United States in the world 
and our increased concern for the problems of international 
relations have given us a far more serious interest than we 
used to have in the political systems of other countries. Even 
in academic circles, moreover, that interest has shifted away 
somewhat from the formal institutions of government, and 
in the direction of an enhanced concern for the less formal 
aspects of the political processes by which consensus is 
achieved, made manifest, and put into action. 

Seminar on Comparative Politics 

The advance guard of this movement was represented by 
the group that met at Northwestern University in 1952 under 
the chairmanship of Professor Roy Macridis for a summer 
research seminar on comparative politics. Its report, pub¬ 
lished a year later with commentaries, had much more im- 
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portance than most expeditions into methodology. Their 
conclusions were considered by a distinguished group of 
critics, including Carl J. Friedrich, Harold D. Lasswell, Her¬ 
bert A. Simon, Ralph J. D. Braibanti, G. Lowell Field, and 
Dwight Waldo.^ 

The seminar group objected to the extent to which com¬ 
parative politics had previously concerned itself with studies 
of the formal institutions of government. It asked: "If com¬ 
parison is to be something more than the descriptive portrait 
of formal institutional differences, what should be its aim, 
scope, and method?’’ Tlie group pondered long on the prob¬ 
lems of comparability vs. uniqueness as objects of study. It 
rejected concentration on the study of uniqueness, and argued 
that the comparative approach may eventually provide means 
for the construction of "a general tlieory of politics" and "a 
general theory of political change." 

If a full range of comparative studies is to be possible, they 
decided, politics must be defined as "a universally discover¬ 
able social function or activity.” They said: "The function of 
politics ... is to provide society with social decisions having 
the force and status of legitimacy. A social decision has tlie 
■force of legitimacy’ if the collective regularized power of 
the society is brought to bear against deviations and if there 
is a predominant disposition among those subject to the 
decision to comply." 

Tlie group then attempted to formulate a "conceptual 
scheme ” that would be generally applicable for the study of 
any political system. It was their view that the political proc¬ 
ess as a whole might be broken down into five major 
components: 

1. The "elective" process of the system, both formal and in¬ 
formal. 

* Research in Comparative Politics,” Report of the Inter-Uoiversity 
Summer Seminar on Comparative Politics, Social Science Research Council, 
The American PoTuieal Science Review, XJ.VII (September 1953), 641-57; 
"Comments on the Seminar Report,” ibid., 658-75. 
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2. The "formar’ deliberative process. 

3. The "informal" deliberative process. 

■4. The structure of "influence." 

5. Tlie structure of "power." 

This classificatory scheme, to use their phrase, was later 
amplified in the form of a check-list of items that could be 
used in assembling data. This check-list included the follow¬ 
ing broad categories or subdivisions: 

1. The setting of politics. 

2. The sphere of politics. 

3. Who makes decisions—the elite. 

4. How decisions are made. 

5. Why arc decisions obeyed. 

6. Practical politics: policy aspiration groups and power aspira¬ 
tion groups. 

7. The performance of the system; stability, adjustment, and 
change. 

The possible content of each of these categories was indicated 
in brief detail, in some cases witli further illustrative 
questions. 

In addition to their approach in terms of a "conceptual 
scheme,” the group developed two otlier approaches to the 
study of comparative politics. One was based on a "problem” 
orientation; tiie other was intended to utilize "area studies.” 
The problem approach was suggested as something that 
might be "modest and manageable,” pending the develop¬ 
ment of comprehensive conceptual schemes that would find 
general acceptance. Various suggestions were made for the 
classification of problem-oriented research, and for its prose¬ 
cution. But tlie problem approach itself was nowhere defined 
with rigor, and the illustrations provided by the group made 
it clear that they were thinking both of research on problems 
of public policy—problems of decision—and of research 
dealing with problems of analysis and theory construction— 
problems of explanation. The latter type of research, even 
if it is called problem-oriented, has objectives essentially the 
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same as those of research in terms of a conceptual scheme, 
and is, in fact, the intermediate step by which most con¬ 
ceptual schemes eventually emerge. 

In its discussion of area studies as an approach to com¬ 
parative politics, the group noted that the "area concept" has 
recently attained wide currency in academic circles. It was 
thought, however, that the concept has been abused, lacks 
operational clarity, and is badly in need of redefinition— 
particularly if an area concept is to be used in the study of 
politics. TJie group was somewhat inclined to reject the 
efforts to define world areas in geographic, historical, eco¬ 
nomic, or cultural terms. It preferred instead to seek the 
definition of w'orld areas for political studies of "political 
traits" or "trait complexes." Some question evidently re¬ 
mained as to tlie "operational" feasibility of this approach. 
Factors of geography and physical proximity w'ere prominent 
in the efforts of the seminar to illustrate its own preferred 
approach to the outlining of area studies in politics. 

Related Methodology of the Delegations Study 

At the time the seminar report appeared, several of us 
were engaged in editing a five-volume work on the delega¬ 
tions to the national political conventions. This contained a 
chapter for each of tlie 48 states and for each of several 
other areas under the United States flag.^ We had not been 
very conscious of the fact that w'e were doing research in 
comparative politics. Nevertheless, w'e read the seminar re¬ 
port with much interest, particularly since it seemed to 
suggest many comparisons with the methodological problems 
we had encountered. 

The delegation study quite clearly was not an example of 
an approach in terms of a "conceptual scheme,” although it 
undertook to examine many common notions that could 

* Paul T. David, Malcolm Moos, and Ralph M. Goldman, Presidential 
Nominating Polities in 1932 (1954). 
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perhaps be regarded as having tlie dignity of concepts. These 
commonly held notions doubtless have some sort of relation¬ 
ship to each other in the ordinary public conception of what 
goes on during the course of the presidential nominating 
process. The study sought to ascertain how much of this 
generally accepted mythology can be validated; but it had no 
alternative set of concepts in mind at the beginning. In the 
final report, an opening analytical chapter on the presidential 
nominating process was included. This was conceived of 
as an approach to tlieory-construction in its field. But ob¬ 
viously, the general task of theory formulation for the nomi¬ 
nating process needs far more work. Progress on that enter¬ 
prise was reported in an earlier lecture in this series by 
Professor Malcolm Moos, and it will be carried further in a 
book now in process. 

Basically, the delegations study was an example of the 
problem-oriented approach, but it made no effort to reach 
the somewhat perfectionist objectives of the seminar on com¬ 
parative politics: "The problem must be stated precisely, it 
must be stated in such form as to lead immediately to hypoth¬ 
eses; it must be analyzed into its component elements; its 
variables and the relations between them must be spelled out, 
and all this must be done in operationally meaningful 
terms.” In the repeated efforts to draft a prospectus that 
would intrigue at least one foundation enough to make a 
grant to The American Political Science Association, the 
problem statements became successively more colorful rather 
than more precise. Few hypotheses were expressed except 
on why the study of delegations seemed likely to lead rapidly 
into fruitful areas of research. 

The ambiguities that are latent in the problem-oriented 
approach when not further defined w'ere also latent in the 
approach adopted by the delegations study. It was overtly 
concerned with at least one major problem of public policy 
the problem of choice among alternative procedures for the 
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designation of party nominees for president—along with 
many subsidiary issues of public and party polic)'. Even more, 
it was concerned with a problem of explanation: the problem 
of finding any available evidences of form, order, and causal 
relationship in a mass of experience so chaotic that it is 
highly resistant to analysis. Still more fundamentally, it was 
concerned with problems of discovery—discovery of the data 
that will provide the clues from which to proceed into the 
further problems of classification, interpretation, analysis, 
diagnosis, and prescription. 

Perhaps because of its exploratory character, the study 
undoubtedly attempted too much in some respects and not 
enough in others. In the end, a rather simple type of narra¬ 
tive treatment proved to be the only operationally feasible 
method for the rapid processing of most of the data. The 
decision was reached to prepare and publish a chapter for 
every state, with little attempt to summarize except for those 
portions of the data that seemed most critical for the prob¬ 
lem of public policy. A model draft of a state chapter w'as 
developed in October 1952; a year later, a similar chapter had 
been prepared for every state. The model was developed 
without benefit of the models later suggested by the seminar 
on comparative politics; but the check-list of the seminar of 
items for the collection of data in the field has many striking 
similarities to the standard pattern of a state chapter in the 
delegation study. 

The system with which we were concerned was not the 
entire political system of each state, but rather the more 
limited system by which each state participates in tlie presi¬ 
dential nominating process. This involved mainly the sending 
of a delegation to each of the national political conventions, 
but it also involved much else. It therefore became necessary 
to begin each state chapter with a background section that 
would describe the setting of politics in the state. This 
usually included a discussion of the sphere of politics as it 
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applies to the presidential nominating process in each state: 
the legal background, the extent of electoral participation, 
and tlie scope of the pre-convention campaigns. The con¬ 
trolling decisions that affected the composition and behavior 
of the delegations were a subject of major concern. The 
seminar had amplified the comparable part of its check-list 
by posing the questions: "Who actually makes the effective 
political decisions if they differ from those who are supposed 
to make them? By what means?" These questions, so easy 
to ask and so hard to answer, could be paralleled in almost ver¬ 
batim form by questions that appeared in the project working 
papers from the first. Our narrative treatments of events 
before, during, and after the conventions were largely con¬ 
cerned with who made the decisions, how they were made, 
and why they were obeyed, when they were. We succeeded 
in capturing much material on the practicalities of politics 
in all of their bewildering variety, and we were not unmind¬ 
ful of the differences between the "policy aspiration groups” 
and tlie "power aspiration groups” in doing so. Finally, 
every chapter was ended with a review of the performance 
of the system, dealing, among other things, with such matters 

as stability, adjustment, and change. 

This exposition of parallelism in methodology may seem 
a little far-fetched at points, but it has been presented in the 
hope that it may be useful. It suggests that the check-list 
approach of the seminar has substantial elements of feasi¬ 
bility. In the present state of political research, and for data 
that deal broadly with process as well as formal structure, it 
may perhaps be the most widely feasible of all the approaches 
suggested by the seminar. Furthermore, to the extent that 
the generalized working outlines of the seminar represent an 
ideal or an objective, it can be supposed that the normal 
results of any study, made under the conditions that prevail 
in the real world, are likely to fall somewhat short of the 
ideal. 
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In our case, the failure to begin with a formulated con¬ 
ceptual scheme and an organized system of hypotheses, if 
indeed it was a failure rather than a practical adjustment to 
the realities of the situation, could probably be excused by 
reference to the terms used by Professor Carl Friedrich in 
his commentary on the report of the seminar. He considered 
that parts of the work of the seminar suffered from "exces¬ 
sive abstraction and formalism," and he thought this was 
curious in view of the "avowed hostility” of the seminar "to 
formal approaches." He concluded by quoting from one of 
his own previous works to the effect that: 

. . . Modern political science is largely a critical examination 
of common-sense notions concerning the working of political 
institutions and procedures. . . . Most of the materials of this po¬ 
litical science are taken from history and law, and the common- 
sense notions are examined in the light of this historical experience, 
as if they were scientific hypotheses formulated for the purpose 
of discovering general rules or "laws" of politics. Since most of 
the common-sense notions regarding the working of political in¬ 
stitutions and procedures are at least partially inaccurate, different 
and strictly scientific hypotheses should be developed by the po¬ 
litical scientist. . . 

Other Applications to Domestic Politics 

The possible applications of the comparative method in 
the field of domestic politics are many. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that other suggestions for such studies have arisen. 
As a matter of fact, a summer seminar on research in political 
behavior, held a year in advance of the one on comparative 
politics, produced various research plans, of which at least 
one was essentially an application of comparative methods,® 

* Comments on the Seminar Report,” The American Political Science 
Review, XLVII (September 1953), 658-61. 

* Research in Political Behavior,” Report of the Inter-University Sum¬ 
mer Seminar on Political Behavior, Social Science Research Council, The 
American Political Science Review, XLVI (December 1952), 1003-45. 
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This was the proposal for a comparative study of council- 

manager types of city government. 

Tlie proposal began with a problem statement in which it 
was pointed out that; "The steady spread of the manager plan 
may be having profound effects upon the American party 
system." This was followed by a series of propositions in the 
nature of hypotheses, all of which appeared to be capable 
of verification through the collection of empirical data. Col¬ 
lectively, they seemed to add up to the comment later in 
the statement to the effect that: "Since the manager plan is 
spreading, there must exist an impressionistic attitude that it 
is compatible with the values of popular government, but 

it may actually be impairing them." 

The comparative method seems particularly apt, however, 
at tlie level of the states and the state governments. The 48 
states of the United States have much in common, socially, 
economically, and politically. Ail are members of a federal 
union and are subject to the provisions of the Constitution 
of the United States. Each has its own written constitution, 
in which there is provision for a government with many 
aspects of sovereignty. Each of these state governments is a 
government of divided powers, with a high order of au¬ 
tonomy in its legislative, executive, and judicial branches. 
Every state has an elected governor who usually has the attri¬ 
butes of a chief executive and w'ho may have the attributes 
of a party leader. Every state legislature is fully elective and 
in most cases the electoral systems are much the same. At the 
same time, there are wide differences among the states in 
almost every feature of politics except the formal institutional 
framework of government itself. This combination of insti¬ 
tutional similarities and political differences should excite 
the interest of the student; and increasingly it is doing so. 

In developing the research program of the Brookings In¬ 
stitution, a proposal was under consideration a year ago for 
a comparative study of the political process at the state 
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government level in selected one-party and two-party states. 
This was one item in an inventory of potential research that 
could easily occupy an extended period of time and would 
undoubtedly require large resources. More recently, the 
Institution has developed plans, in conjunction with The 
American Political Science Association, for a further study of 
presidential nominating and election politics in 1956. These 
plans have moved increasingly in the direction of a compara¬ 
tive study of state party systems as they operate in a presi¬ 
dential year as the focus that would be desirable if this study 
is made. 

The Committee on Political Behavior of the Social Science 
Research Council has also been developing plans in this field. 
In December 1954, it circulated a memorandum on "Re¬ 
search in State Politics," in which it advocated a wider use 
of the comparative method. The committee was highly con¬ 
scious of the limitations of the approach as well as its possi¬ 
bilities. It noted that most states are not "a unit of com¬ 
munity" in any sense other than political; the rigidity of the 
institutional apparatus may perforce create a community for 
political purposes where one would not otherwise exist. The 
committee suggested that it would be important "to think of 
functions in a total process, rather than in terms of particular 
institutions or organizations by formal name.” It noted the 
limited extent to which analytical theory has been devised for 
this purpose, and suggested that: 

The design of research in comparative state politics is a prob¬ 
lem of selecting data and organizing it in such a way as to slice 
through broad segments of political activity. . . . Yet the areas 
of activity that can be sharply identified in relationship to total 
situations are so few and so hazy that it is not appropriate to re¬ 
quire as a basis for research design a refined working theory, a 
clear identification of independent and dependent variables, a 
polished taxonomy, or other refinements of elegant social science 
scholarship. 

The committee then went on to suggest a number of pos- 
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sible topics for useful research. These topics mainly had to 
do with the informal aspects of state legislative organization, 
nominating processes for elective officials, patterns of interest 
group activity, and the variations in the gubernatorial role 
from state to state. 

Available Materials for the Study of 
Comparative State Politics 

The available materials for the study of comparative state 
politics are scattered, unorganized, and incomplete. No 
general treatise has yet been written that deals with the field 
comprehensively for all 48 states, although there are books 
that deal w'ith segments of the field. The existing ma¬ 
terials fall mainly into three categories: (1) books on com¬ 
parative state politics, (2) monographs on the politics or 
party systems of individual states, and (3) other basic data 
and analyses, usually produced as a by-product of some other 

purpose. 

Books on Comparative State Politics 

Three books can be identified that seem to fall directly and 
primarily within the field of comparative state politics. They 
can probably be regarded as the pioneering works in the field. 
They include T. C. Donnelly’s Rocky Mountain Politics, 
Harold F. Gosnell’s Grass Roots Politics, and V. O. Key, 
Jr.’s Southern Politics in State and Nation. These books differ 
widely in character, but all have in common tlie fact that 
they discuss the political life of individual states at some 

length and on a comparative basis. 

Donnelly’s book was the first of the three, published in 
1940. It was a symposium on politics in each of the Rocky 
Mountain states, with emphasis on party and factional history. 
Each chapter was contributed by a political scientist in the 
state concerned. Gosnell’s book, published in 1942, was a 
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study of the voting behavior of “typical” states in national 
elections; he published chapters for Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, California, Illinois, and Louisiana, wdth introductory 
and concluding chapters of an analytical character. Key's 
book on Southern Politics, published in 1949, was hailed as a 
milestone. It has established itself as one of the most impor¬ 
tant items in the professional literature of political science. 
The book was the product of a much larger research effort 
than either of the others, financed by a grant from the Rocke¬ 
feller Foundation to the Bureau of Public Administration of 
the University of Alabama. 

Profiting by this experience. Professor Key included a 
new chapter on "State Parties” in the most recent revision 
of his well-known textbook, Politics, Parties, and Pressure 
Groups.^ In this, he observed that: 

If the operations of state governments were not overshadowed 
by national affairs, state politics would appear as a problem of a 
magnitude to warrant the closest attention. . . . New York's 
population exceeds that of the Dominion of Canada, and Cali¬ 
fornia's is substantially larger than that of Australia. . , . Quite 
apart from the fact that power within a state gives power within 
the nation, the stakes involved in the game of state politics make 
it a sphere of political activity important in its own right. 

The diapter is one of the few treatments of comparative 
state politics that is both comprehensive and analytical, 
although necessarily brief. It suggests how much can prob¬ 
ably be accomplished through further research that seeks to 
establish the interrelations betw^een electoral systems, state 
party systems, and factional systems wdthin the state parties.^ 


‘Third Edition (1953), Chap. 11. 

* This type of inquiry is represented internationally by Maurice Du- 
verger’s Poliiical Parties, translated by Barbara and Robert North with a 
Foreword by D. W. Brogan (1954), which provides models for various 
inquiries that could be undertaken with profit in comparative state poli¬ 
tics. 
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Monographs on Individual States 

The second of the three types of available information 
about state politics consists of monographic materials on the 
politics of individual states. The most conspicuous aspect of 
this type of information is the small number of states for 
which noteworthy monographic material can be found. Pre¬ 
sumably all of the states have historical and biographical 
materials that are pertinent to state political history, but these 
materials have rarely been organized in a form immediately 
useful to the political scientist. The problems of election 
administration have produced a specialized literature, both 
official and academic, for many states; it is possible to find 
studies, for example, on state experience with the direct 
primary and on problems of legislative reapportionment, sub¬ 
jects that have considerable bearing on the practical func¬ 
tioning of the political system within a state. Legislatures and 
legislation have long been favorite subjects of study, and 
have produced an enormous literature, much of which deals 
directly with the specific problems of individual states.'^ But 
the states that can boast even one competent and relatively 
recent book that treats broadly of their internal state political 

system as a whole are the rare exceptions. 

New York State is probably the leading exception. For 
it, there is a considerable literature that treats the subject 
both historically and currently, as indicated by such items 
as Harold F. Gosnell’s Boss Platt and His New York Machine, 
Belle Zeller’s Pressure Politics in New York, and Warren 
Moscow’s Politics in the Empire State. For New Jersey poli¬ 
tics, tn'o major contributions have come from Dayton D. 
McKean; Pressures on the Legislature of New Jersey and 
The Boss—The Hague Machine in Action. Michigan has had 
several publications on the politics of the state, including the 

* See the Bibliography in American Stale Legislatures, ed. by Belle Zeller 
(1954), pp. 265-82. 
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Study of Michigan Politics in Transition by James K. Pollock 
and S. J. Eldersveld. California politics has had various 
studies, including the recent Haynes Foundation publication 
by Dean R. Cresap, Party Politics in the Golden State. Mono¬ 
graphic publications on various major aspects of state poli¬ 
tics can be found for Texas, Louisiana, New Mexico, Tennes¬ 
see, and perhaps a few other states. 

The omissions are in some ways even more striking than 
the rare items that happen to exist. One could wish for a 
current volume on Virginia politics, in view of the remark¬ 
able idiosyncrasies of the political system of that state, but 
no such book is available. Equally remarkable is the lack of 
adequate monographic material on the politics of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, Ohio, and Illinois, three states of tremendous national 
importance, each of which is characterized by many peculiari¬ 
ties in its political system. 

No doubt this gap in the literature will be filled in part 
when the 52 volumes of the projected "American Common¬ 
wealths Series" have all been completed and published. This 
series, under the editorship of W. Brooke Graves, is intended 
to provide an up-to-date volume on the state government of 
every state. Four of the volumes have so far appeared; and 
they indicate the substantial nature of what is intended for 
the series as a whole.® It can be anticipated that the series 
w'iil make a notable contribution to knowledge of the formal 
structure of the state governments. It will include at least a 
limited treatment of the political party system in each state. 
The series w’ill not necessarily contribute much information 
on such matters as the distribution of political power, the 
levels of political ethics, and the manner in which main 

"Wilson K. Doyle. Angus McKenzie Laird, and S. Sherman Weiss, The 
Government and Administration of Florida (1954); Robert B. Highsaw 
and Charles N. Fortenberry, The Government and Administration of Mis¬ 
sissippi (1954); Lynton K. Caldwell, The Government and Administra¬ 
tion of New York (1954) ; and Herman H. Trachsel and Ralph M. Wade, 
The Government and Administration of Wyoming (1954). 
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elements of the political process take place. Yet the series 
will have great value as a foundation for tliese furtlier 
and much more difficult types of studies. 

Other Basic Data and Analyses 

In view of the limited coverage of the books on compara¬ 
tive state politics and on politics in the individual states^ it 
becomes important to consider what other materials are avail¬ 
able for study and research in this field. As the field becomes 
increasingly recognized, no doubt special researches will be 
organized to enlarge the area of knowledge, and eventually 
the general treatises may be written. Meanwhile, what is 

available? 

Analytical studies that happen to cross-cut the states while 
pursuing some specific subject of political inquiry often pro¬ 
vide information of much significance for the study of state 
political systems. One example of this kind is provided in 
the article by Professor Julius Turner on the extent of com¬ 
petition in the primary elections of safe congressional dis¬ 
tricts.'® Turner arrayed a portion of his data on a state-by¬ 
state basis, and discovered that in the states where the parties 
were highly organized and competitive on a state-wide basis, 
primary contests for congressional seats were rare even in 
the districts that were safe for each party. Primary contests in 
safe districts were relatively common only in some of the 
one-party states, and not all of them. Turner concluded that 
competition for the congressional seats was usually developed 
in the primaries "only witli long experience under one-party 
rule," although when once established, the habit of competi¬ 
tion tended to persist in the safe districts even when a state 
was again becoming a battleground between the major parties 
in state-wide elections, as in Michigan. 

“Julius Turner, ''Primary Elections as the Alternative to Party Com- 
petition in 'Safe' Districts," The Journal of Politics, XV (May 1953), 
197-210. The article was published posthumously. 
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At least four major studies can be mentioned that seem to 
have much pertinence for the field of comparative state poli¬ 
tics, although tiiat was not the initial or principal concern of 
any of them. One is the five-volume report on Presidential 
Nominating Politics in 1952, already commented on at some 
length. In a sense, this is a study in national politics; it is con¬ 
cerned primarily with one of the major functional processes 
of the national party system. But it was a basic premise of the 
study that some important aspects of the process could only 
be examined effectively by studying how each state partici¬ 
pates individually. Hence the 52 state and territorial cliapters; 
and since each of these chapters begins with a review of the 
basic politics of the state, the work as a whole has become 
for the time being the leading reference work in the field of 
comparative state politics. As Professor Elmer E. Schatt- 
sclineider observed in his recent review, "Presidential Nom¬ 
inating Politics in 1952 is much more than an account of the 
selection and behavior of the various state delegations to the 
national conventions; it is a national survey of American poli¬ 
tics, and there is nothing else like it.”“ 

The co-operative research approach of the nominating 
study was used as the administrative model for an investiga¬ 
tion of 25 states, made for the Kestnbaum Commission 
(Commission on Intergovernmental Relations) by the Gov¬ 
ernmental Affairs Institute, under the direction of Professor 
Roger H. Wells. The report is a book-length document, issued 
as one of the publications under the imprint of the com¬ 
mission. In accordance with the original plans, the report 
contains a cliapter for each of the 25 states, as well as a 
general analysis by Professor Wells. Portions of the report 
contribute notably to the clarification of the political role of 
the governors. The project was organized because of a felt 
need for more information directly pertinent to the politics 
of intergovernmental fiscal relations. More tlian a third of 

^The American Political Science Review, XLIX (Match 1955), 221-24. 
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tlie participants in the states were drawn from among the 
former participants in the nominating study. 

Another study that deals extensively with selected aspects 
of state politics is tlie recent report on American Slate Legis- 
latures}- This report consists mainly of a functional treat¬ 
ment of problems in which the individual states are seldom 
discussed as such, but in which data for the individual states 
are often itemized in tabulations, classifications, and check¬ 
lists. The chapter on "Party Organization and Control" in¬ 
cludes one such tabulation of special interest. In this, the 
extent of political party cohesion within the legislature of 
each state and the extent to which pressure group politics is 
prevalent in the same state legislatures are related. 

The correlations revealed by this table are sufficiently strik¬ 
ing to be apparent at a glance. They tend to confirm the view 
of the Committee on Political Parties of The American Po¬ 
litical Science Association, that responsible party government 
is the only feasible alternative to a government of pressure 
politics. Pressure politics was rated as strong in 18 of the 20 
state legislatures where political party cohesion was found to 
be weak; tlie other two state legislatures in this group were 
those of North Dakota and Virginia, the only one-party states 
in die Union where the factional system within the major 
party is strong enough to take on the characteristics of a 
party system. Apparently, these were the only conspicuous 
one-party states where pressure group politics had been held 
within check. On the other hand, in the 17 states that were 
rated as having strong political party cohesion in their legis¬ 
latures, pressure group politics was usually weak. It was 
considered strong in only three of these states, Michigan, 
Iowa, and North Carolina, in all of which the legislative 

majorities were highly one-sided. 

One of the other noteworthy findings of this study was the 

“ American Political Science Association, Committee on American Legis¬ 
latures, report (1954), Belle Zeller, ed. 
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fact that a seemingly competitive two-party system in the 
state and party cohesion in the legislature are by no means 
synonymous, although there is significant correlation. The 
study found 19 states among the 48 in which there was some 
degree of party balance in the legislature. Party cohesion was 
rated as "strong” in 11 of these state legislatures, "moderate" 
in 7, and "weak" in only one, California. On a regional basis, 
party cohesion was rated as strong in 9 of the 12 state legis¬ 
latures of the Northeast, omitting only the states of Maine, 
Vermont, and New Hampshire. But party cohesion was the 
exception rather than the rule in the state legislatures of most 
other parts of the country, including much of the Middle 
West as well as most of the southern and western states. 

These regional differences are reminiscent of an observa¬ 
tion attributed to Don K. Price, to the effect that party is an 
important factor in municipal politics (with some excep¬ 
tions) only east of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio 
and Potomac.^® Political parties seem to be relatively strong 
for most purposes in the northern areas east of the Mis¬ 
sissippi, except in northern New England. On the other hand, 
the politics of the two-party West has often seemed even more 
disorganized than the politics of the one-party South, a fact 
that needs much more analytical attention than it has so far 
received. 

The Committee on American Legislatures concluded its 
review of party organization and control in the state legis¬ 
latures by observing that "The fundamental basis of all legis¬ 
lative improvement in the United States, both national and 
state, is no doubt a root-and-branch reform in our system of 
party politics with a view to creating more responsible party 
government." But the committee found itself almost entirely 
devoid of suggestions on how this alleged desideratum could 
be brought about. It was also lacking in information on the 

"Research in Political Behavior,” The American Political Science Re¬ 
view, XLVI (December 1952), 1010. 
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pertinent historical trends, and therefore had no data, even 
suggestive, on whether the situation was changing, and if so 
in what direction. Yet, in view of what is known about the 
widespread prevalence of one partyism in all parts of the 
country from about 1896 to 1924, one could suspect that the 
situation must have changed considerably if there are as many 
as one third of the states in which there is currently some¬ 
thing like an effective two-party system within the state. 

The fourth of the studies previously referred to is one not 
yet published, the project on which several of us are currently 
at work at the Brookings Institution on the general sub¬ 
ject of the politics of national party conventions. As its title 
indicates, this is a study of one of the more important of the 
national political institutions, but it will contain a consider¬ 
able amount of new information bearing on comparative state 
politics. Part of this information will be provided by further 
analysis of information about state delegations from the 
nominating study of 1952. Other parts will be provided from 
detailed studies of the national convention records of the 
past, including in particular a series of elaborate analyses of 
the convention voting records from 1896 onward. 

This material is both too voluminous and too technical to 
lend itself to easy summary, but some of the highlights 
should be of interest to any political analyst. Most fascinating 
of all, perhaps, are the data showing the extent to which 
particular states have been able to back w'inners at convention 
after convention over long periods of time, w'hile other states 
have regularly preferred losers and have often stayed with 
them to the bitter end. As might be supposed, the political 
potency of New York State at the national conventions of 
botli parties is confirmed in quantitative terms for recent 
decades. What is more surprising, for those of us wdth short 
memories, is the quantitative evidence of the limited success 
of New' York in voting for w'inners at the conventions during 
the period from 1896 to 1924. An opposite pattern is show'n 
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in the voting records for Ohio. Seemingly a dominant influ¬ 
ence from 1896 to 1924, particularly in Republican nomina¬ 
tions, it has fallen to a low estate in both parties in recent 
national conventions. 

Regional data, as well as the data for individual states, 
have been organized in this study to facilitate easy compari¬ 
sons between the period from 1896 to 1924 and the follow¬ 
ing period from 1928 to 1952. These data give striking evi¬ 
dence of regional shifts of power within both parties. In the 
Democratic party, for example, the South provided nearly 
one third of the winning convention votes in the first period, 
but fewer than one sixth in the second. In the first period, 
the South was the only region that contributed a higher pro¬ 
portion of the winning votes than its proportionate share in 
total convention voting strength; in the second period, it was 
the only region that did not do so. In the Republican party, 
the shifting pattern was equally striking but somewhat more 
complex. In the former period in that party, the South and 
the Middle West together provided the bulk of the winning 
convention votes, while the Northeast was a poor third among 
the major regions. In the more recent period, however, the 
Northeast has provided nearly half of the winning votes in 
Republican conventions and all otlier regions have been far 
behind. On a "winner-support” ratio scale on which average 
support for the winners in voting at the conventions is as¬ 
signed a value of 1.00, for the recent period, the Northeast 
is computed as having a winner-support ratio of 1.42 in 
the Republican party, the Middle West a ratio of 0.66, the 
South 0.94, and the West 0.92. The similar ratios for the 
Democratic party are 1.18 for the Northeast, 1.14 for the 
Middle West, 1.12 for the West—all three well above average 
and all about the same—while the ratio for the South is 
0.58.“ 

” These data are from unpublished tabulations prepared by Richard C. 
Bain of the staff of the Brookings Institution. 
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These statistical indicators of broad shifts within the parties 
will perhaps serve to introduce the final section of this lec¬ 
ture, that on party realignment. 

National Party Realignment as a Problem in 
Comparative State Politics 

Wliat has come to be known as the problem of party re¬ 
alignment has attracted the attention of political scientists 
almost continuously for at least thirty years. When Professor 
Arthur Holcombe of Harvard University wrote his first book 
on political parties, The Poi/f/cal Parties oj Today —pub¬ 
lished in 1924, a year of no little political turmoil—he began 
by asking, "What do the political parties of today stand for?" 
Several chapters of analysis mainly proved that it was very 
difficult to tell whether either of the political parties of that 
day stood for anything. 

The subject of party realignment is pertinent to this lecture 
mainly because it would seem that much of the argument 
about the facts, at least, could be clarified by the use of data 
from the field of comparative state politics. In order to facili¬ 
tate the accumulation of data pertinent to the problem, it 
may be useful to state a series of hypotheses. In doing so, a 
comment by Professor G. Lowell Field can well be kept in 
mind. In his commentary on the desire of the seminar on 
comparative politics for more hypotheses, he pointed out that: 

Hypotheses likely to be successful in stimulating the accumula¬ 
tion of knowledge will bear little resemblance to the prudent and 
responsible generalizations we are accustomed to make about our 
present data. The useful hypothesis must be a rigid and little 
qualified assertion. Otherwise it (like most prudent writing) could 
hardly be conclusively refuted by any conceivable evidence; how¬ 
ever, the only initial purpose of an hypothesis is to invite the 
accumulation of evidence to see if it can be disproved.^* 

” Research in Comparative Politics,” The American Political Science 
Review, XLVII (September 1953), 672. 
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Hypotheses on Parly Realignment 

The hypotheses to be stated here are all intended as state¬ 
ments of probabilities. The intention, furthermore, is to state 
them in a form that would be capable of proof or disproof, in 
probability terms, to the extent that the pertinent data are 
available or could be obtained. It is believed that all of these 
hypotheses are supported by the weight of the existing evi¬ 
dence, and some of that evidence will be outlined after the 
hypotheses have been stated. 

The hypotheses are as follows: 

1. A process of party realignment has been under way in 
the United States, particularly since 1924, in which those 
portions of the national electorate that regularly support the 
major national parties have divided increasingly along social 
class and economic lines. 

2. These divisions in the national electorate were given 
effect in 1928 in the choice of the presidential candidates of 
the Democratic and Republican parties of that year, and have 
continued to be given effect in each pair of major party presi¬ 
dential nominations since 1928. 

3. The realignment in the national party electorates has 
been accompanied by party realignment along closely parallel 
lines within the electorates of many individual states, particu¬ 
larly the states that contain large metropolitan areas and the 
states that have large industrial populations. 

4. The realignment within the electorates of individual 
states has tended to produce a similar realignment among the 
state party candidates for gubernatorial office and for seats in 
Congress, but this process has often involved a considerable 
time lag even in states where the realignment is manifest. 

5. Many nationalizing forces are at work that tend to ex¬ 
tend party realignment to additional states from time to time, 
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but these forces are not equally strong in all states, and the 
movement accordingly is ragged and erratic rather than 
smooth and predictable. 

6. Within a state party system, party realignment is a 
conflict process that heavily involves the state party leader¬ 
ships; the conflict process becomes visible mainly in connec¬ 
tion with the participation of the state in the politics of presi¬ 
dential nominations and elections, when the state party 
leaders are most clearly compelled to participate in national 
party action and to respond to political forces generated 
elsewhere. 

7. The party system within a state is likely to be in a con¬ 
dition of unstable equilibrium when the party alignment in 
the state is grossly out of accord with the national party 
alignment; conversely, party realignment on a national basis 
is unlikely to reach a position of stable equilibrium as long as 
powerful state party systems are out of accord with the na¬ 
tional party alignment. 

8. Party realignment has already readied an advanced stage 
in states with majority voting strength in the Democratic 
national convention; the realignment in such states is being 
given effect increasingly in the party leaderships that repre¬ 
sent them at the national convention and in the candidates 
that are supported for the nomination by those states; hence 
the pressures of convention action are tending to expedite 
party realignment in the remaining states. 

9. The Republican party can probably continue to compete 
effectively for the presidency under the present conditions of 
national party alignment; but it is unlikely to find means of 
adiieving congressional victories commensurate with its po¬ 
tential presidential victories unless and until the processes of 
party realignment have advanced substantially beyond their 
present point in the South. 
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Evidence Bearing on the Hypotheses 

Having stated these hypotheses, it will be apparent that they 
cover so much ground that books could be written about 
almost every one. In the remaining pages of this lecture, it 
will not be possible to give more than the briefest indications 
of some of the major lines of evidence that are available. But 
to the extent that tliese hypotheses have been stated as bald 
generalizations of alleged fact or probability, almost every 
informed political analyst could immediately bring to bear a 
large amount of pertinent factual material. 

The first hypothesis referred to the realignment of the na¬ 
tional party electorates. Party realignment, in a sense, is a 
process that has been going on intermittently in one direction 
or another since the beginning of the party system. Currently, 
however, the phrase is used primarily to refer to the increas¬ 
ing division between the parties along class and economic 
lines. On this, there is an enormous amount of evidence from 
the analysis of voting records and the detailed inquiries into 
the party attachments of the various parts of the electorate. 
These inquiries have shown tliat most upper-income indi¬ 
viduals tend to be Republicans and tliat most low-income 
individuals tend to be Democrats. Majorities of the order of 
60 per cent or more are meant by the use of the word '‘most”; 
and there is a middle range of incomes in which the parties 
divide the electorate rather closely. Both parties are pre¬ 
dominantly middle-class parties, but the Republican party, 
since 1924, has become increasingly the party of the middle- 
and upper-income classes, and the Democratic party has 
become increasingly the party of the middle- and lower- 
income classes.'*^ 

“Almost all observers are in agreement that a profound restructuring 
of the national electorate occurred in the successive presidential elections 
of 1928, 1932, and 1936. By 1936, this movement had proceeded so far 
that some sort of reaction was almost bound to occur, as it apparently 
did among certain farm and trade union groups. But the evidence of the 
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The use of the word "increasingly” in tlie formulation is 
the point at whicli it is most likely to be challenged. The 
word is used here in two different senses, one in contrast of 
the period 1928-52 with earlier periods in party history, 
the other in terms of a long-term trend since 1928. The evi¬ 
dence of a lesser degree of alignment along economic lines 
during the decades preceding 1928 is not fully satisfactory 


Gallup sur\eys for 1936 and 1940 was summarized by Gosnell as indicat¬ 
ing "strong class differences between the two major parties and the tend¬ 
ency of those differences to increase during Roosevelt's second term.” 
Harold F. Gosnell, Grjss Roots Politics (1942), p, 2. 

More recent data on income and occupational cleavages between the 
m.ijor parties are provided by the 1948 and 1952 surveys of the Michigan 
Survey Research Center. For 1948, these surveys found the income groups 
under $3,000 voting Democratic 2 to 1, while those above $5,000 voted 
Republican 2 to 1; the break-even point was apparently around $4,000. 
For 1952, all income groups cither broke even or voted predominantly 
Republican, but the groups over $5,000 voted Republican about 2 to 1, while 

the groups under $5,000 probably did not vote more than 55 per cent 

Republican. Occupational stratifications were more clear in both years 
than those by income levels. Professional and managerial groups were 
heavily Republican in both elections; "other white collar" workers were 
evenly divided in 1948, Republican 2 to 1 in 1952; skilled and semi¬ 
skilled workers were Democratic more than 3 to 1 in 1948 and were still 
Democratic by 8 to 7 in 1952; unskilled workers were Democratic 
by nearly 3 to 1 in 1948, over 2 to 1 in 1952; farm operators w’ere the 
only major occupational group reversing themselves completely, from 
Democratic 2 to 1 in 1948 to Republican by nearly 2 to 1 in 1952. Angus 

Campbell, Gerald Gurin, and Warren E. Miller, The Voter Decides 

(1954), pp. 72-73. 

In a recent "Summary of Findings from Similar Election Studies,” 
the following were included in a list of 209 generalizations; 

"The higher the [socioeconomic] status, the more Republican.” 

"The higher the income, the more Republican.” 

"About three-fourths of the voters usually think of themselves as Re¬ 
publicans or Democrats (party identification).” 

"Both Republicans and Democrats perceive that the parties disagree 
on certain issues (e.g., rich-man/poor-man issues).” 

"Of those with opinions very few deny the existence of bloc voting, 
and, in general, people are correct in their estimates, e.g., the working 
class is generally perceived as voting Democratic, business as voting Re¬ 
publican, and the middle class roughly even." 

The quoted items are Nos. (1), (2), (159), (162), and (167). 
Bernard R. Berelson, Paul F. Lazarsfeld, and William N. MePhee, Voting 
(1954), pp. 333-47. 
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and does not lend itself to easy comparisons with the more 
recent period. Yet it would probably seem sufficient to estab¬ 
lish the probability that party alignment in tlie national elec¬ 
torate has followed economic lines much more closely since 
1928 than it did before. The evidence of trends since 1928 is 
a somewhat different problem. The massive evidences of re¬ 
alignment in the national electorates were increasingly clear 
in the presidential elections from 1928 to 1940. They were 
less clear in 1944 and 1948, and there were major reversals 
of form in 1952, when international issues and a desire for a 
change in national administrations apparently overrode eco¬ 
nomic cleavages that had prevailed in previous elections. But 
the economic division seemingly came through again in many 
of the congressional contests of 1954, and seems to be widely 
anticipated as a continuing major factor by political strate¬ 
gists in their plans for 1956. 

The second hypothesis stated that the divisions in the 
national electorate were given effect in the presidential nomi¬ 
nations of the two parties in 1928 and following years. This 
is important, because divisions in the party electorates cannot 
easily find expression in the election of a president unless 
those divisions are adequately symbolized in the pairs of 
presidential candidates that come forward from the nominat¬ 
ing processes of the two major parties. My contention is that 
adequate symbolization has been provided by such pairs of 
candidates as Hoover and A1 Smith, Hoover and Roosevelt, 
Landon and Roosevelt, Willkie and Roosevelt, Dewey and 
Roosevelt, Dewey and Truman, and Eisenhower and Steven¬ 
son. Probably few would quibble over the second hypotliesis, 
except perhaps for the last pair of candidates, Eisenhower 
and Stevenson. It could be argued that while the diflFerences 
between those two candidates were not clearly perceived by 
the electorate in economic terms in the election of 1952, they 
will be so perceived in the election of 1956 if the same can¬ 
didates are again nominated. 
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The third hypothesis stated that the national party re¬ 
alignment has been closely paralleled by a similar realign¬ 
ment in the electorate of many individual states. In some 
respects, this third hypothesis is almost a mathematical 
corollary of the first. The nation consists of the states, and 
a realignment could not be said to have occurred nationally 
unless it has occurred in states with at least a majority of the 
population. But the realignment obviously has not occurred in 
those states that clearly retain a one-party pattern in their 
voting, and there arc some two-party states where there may 
be doubt whether the realignment in the state has closely 
paralleled the national realignment. A painstaking investiga¬ 
tion for each state separately would be necessary to establish 
the extent of the parallelism or the lack of it. Few such stud¬ 
ies have been made; Gosnell’s study of Crass Roots Politics, 
previously noted, is the principal such study that comes easily 
to mind. For the period through 1940, Gosnell found the 
parallelism of realignment most clearly apparent in Pennsyl¬ 
vania and Wisconsin, rather clearly in Illinois when there 
was allowance for Republican bias, and less clearly in Cali¬ 
fornia, where he noted "the almost complete absence ... of 
any party discipline” in the electorate. Realignment along 
economic lines was largely absent in Iowa, where Gosnell 
noted the ’’traditional non-economic attitudes toward the 
major parties,” and almost totally absent in Louisiana, the 
only southern state he studied. 

The fourth hypothesis was to the effect that even where 
realignment has occurred in the party electorates of a state, 
that realignment is not automatically or immediately given 
effect in the party candidates that come forward in the state 
for gubernatorial and congressional office, even though there 
may eventually be such an effect as an end-point in the 
process. In most states, the average age of the party leader¬ 
ships, as represented by the current holders of major public 
and party office, is probably at least ten years higher than the 
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average age of the voters. In states with a tradition of strong 
party organization, aging party leaderships often continue to 
reflect attitudes that are no longer held by majorities of the 
party electorates that they are supposed to lead. In a period of 
significant party realignment, this produces a hiatus that only 
time can remove; and time docs seem to be removing it in 
many of the two-party states, as evidenced particularly by the 
crop of governors elected in 1954. 

One could suppose, in fact, that the effects of the party 
realignment within individual states would become visible 
first and most prominently in the case of the gubernatorial 
candidates, just as the emerging national party alignment of 
the present era first became apparent in the contrasting candi¬ 
dacies of Hoover and A1 Smith in 1928. A candidate for 
governor is supposed to be a party leader; and it can be 
further supposed that where parties express the popular will 
of their followings at all, they will ordinarily nominate party 
leaders who arc in accord with that will. There is also a 
tradition of rapid rotation in the office of governor in most 
states, thus giving the party electorates frequent opportunities 
to designate new state party leaders. But no study can be 
immediately cited in which there has been a systematic attempt 
to establish these relationships. 

The fifth hypothesis suggested that many nationalizing 
forces are tending to extend party realignment to additional 
states from time to time, although those forces are not equally 
strong in all states. The identification and measurement of 
these nationalizing forces in politics is a challenging problem 
that needs far more research than it has so far received. 
Almost every political analyst who closely follows national 
politics seems to believe that such forces do exist. Presumably, 
they are related to the growing industrialization of the 
country. This is certainly a measurable fact. It is also a fact 
with a variable influence from state to state, although the 
farm population has become a minority group in almost every 
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State and has dropped below 10 per cent of tJie population in 
a dozen states. 

Even more important, perhaps, has been tlie spread of the 
mass media of communication in combination with an in¬ 
creasingly clear perception of the central tendencies of the 
national parties. Voters who identify closely with a political 
party probably are influenced increasingly by the mass media 
in their perceptions of party nature and direction; and they 
probably become increasingly disturbed when they find that 
their local party leaderships are out of line with their concept 
of their national party as gained through the mass media— 
unless, of course, these voters are highly dissatisfied with the 
course taken by their national party, as many of the more 
tradition-bound party members in each party undoubtedly are. 

The sixth hypothesis was to the effect that within a state 
party system, party realignment involves a conflict process for 
the state party leaderships, who find themselves in a cross- 
pressured situation between the demands of their own state 
party situations and the requirements of the national party. 
The problem is intensified by the fact that in a state where 
realignment has not occurred or is only beginning to occur, 
the state party leaderships, almost by definition, are likely to 
be out of accord with the direction in which their national 
party is going. During three years out of four of the presi¬ 
dential quadrennium, they can conduct state party business as 
usual; but in every presidential year, these state party leaders 
are required to participate in various political operations that 
they often find highly unpleasant. Unless they are prepared 
to abandon their claims to leadership within their own states, 
they must attend the national party conventions, participate in 
the presidential nominations, and take some kind of position 
in the presidential election campaigns. Moreover, in these 
cases, the party electorates in their own states are almost 
certain to be split, with one element that supports the national 
party and another that opposes it. Powerful state party leader- 
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ships that have been conspicuously in positions of this kind 
in recent years have included those of Texas, Virginia, Lou¬ 
isiana, and South Carolina, on the Democratic side. In the 
Republican part)', some of the state party leaders in Ohio, 
Illinois, and California may find themselves in a somewhat 
similar position under conditions that seem to be rapidly ap¬ 
proaching, where the problem is one primarily of factional 
alignments within the Republican party rather than of realign¬ 
ment between the major parties in their states. 

The seventh hypothesis, suggesting conditions of un¬ 
stable equilibrium where state and national parties are out 
of alignment with each other, was in some respects not much 
more than a restatement of the one that preceded it. Conflict 
situations within a party are situations of unstable equi¬ 
librium. When the party alignment in a state is grossly out 
of accord with the national party alignment, either for one 
state party or both, a conflict process is almost certain to be 
under way within the state party that is out of line. Furtlier- 
more, if a powerful state party is dominated by a faction that 
is in strong disagreement with its national party, it w'ould be 
strange indeed if the state party leaders made no effort to 
influence the national party along the lines they prefer. The 
fact that these state party leaders may be heavily outnumbered 
in the national party does not mean that they will give up 
wdtliout a fight. On the contrary, American party history is 
filled with instances in which they have fought to the end by 
all available means, including whatever pressures can be 
generated through the manipulation of state election laws 
and party rules. 

The eighth hypothesis pointed to the mobilization of 
voting strength in the Democratic national convention that is 
occurring, and in fact has already occurred, as the result of 
an advanced stage of party realignment in parts of the 
country that have more than a majority of the votes in the 
convention. The evidences of the realignment were very clear 
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indeed in 1948 in the votes on the civil rights platform pro¬ 
visions at the Democratic convention. The platform com¬ 
mittee prepared a compromise plank, which was rejected by 
the southern representatives. The southern substitute was 
defeated on the convention floor by a vote of 925 to 309. 
Another substitute, far more objectionable to many southern 
elements than the compromise, was then moved by Delegate 
Biemiller of Wisconsin; it passed, 651 V 2 5821/2- 

The latter vote is probably a close measure of the minimum 
strength that can be mobilized currently by the majority 
within the Democratic party on issues that involve the en¬ 
forcement of the national party alignment, including partic¬ 
ularly the selection of a candidate for the nomination. It was 
not far from the vote in 1952 that would have denied seating 
to the Virginia delegation if precautionary considerations 
had not led to vote-switching during the roll call on the part 
of more than a hundred delegates. Since 1952, there has 
been no loss of strengtii among the elements that will repre¬ 
sent the actively competitive two-party states in future Demo¬ 
cratic national conventions. On the contrary, those elements 
were greatly strengthened in the congressional and guberna¬ 
torial elections of 1954; and they will undoubtedly be present 
in force at the Democratic national convention of 1956. 

The ninth and concluding hypothesis is perhaps less sus¬ 
ceptible of scientific proof than any of the others, but it was 
included in the series in order to permit some final assess¬ 
ment of the position of the Republican party. A clear align¬ 
ment of the parties along economic lines nationally has been 
greatly feared in some Republican quarters, because of the 
view that it would doom the Republican party to a perma¬ 
nent minority position.” Some other Republicans, however, 
have been working actively to promote a party realignment, 

” See, for example, the remarks of Gov. Thomas E. Dewey at Prince¬ 
ton. Feb. 8. 1950: “The Two-Party System of Government,” Vital 
Speeches of the Day, XVI (June 1, 1950), 489-96. 
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particularly in tlie South, because they have reached the con¬ 
clusion that this is the only way by which the Republican 
party can gather together a continuing majority under present 
conditions. My own view is that if the cleavage between the 
parties along economic lines nationally is to continue, there is 
no special reason, mathematical or otherwise, why that di¬ 
vision could not separate the electorate into two groups of 
approximately equal size in presidential elections. It is diffi¬ 
cult to find the basis for believing that a respectable con¬ 
servative party could be permanently outnumbered in the 
most predominantly middle-class nation on Earth. But in any 
event, an extension into the South of the party realignment 
that has already occurred elsewhere, and that has occurred 
substantially even in the South for presidential elections, 
would seem to be the only way by which the Republican party 
can again hope to win strong congressional majorities. 

The basic forces that produce a two-party system in presi¬ 
dential politics seem in fact to be so strong, and the position 
of the two major national parties of the present day is so en¬ 
trenched, that it is difficult to believe that they will not 
continue to alternate in the contest for the presidency for as 
long ahead as anyone can see. The congressional elections are 
another matter under the present order of things. There is 
no doubt about the fact that the remaining bloc of one-party 
states, located mainly in the South, does much to maintain the 
power of the Democratic party in the Senate and House of 
Representatives even when the Republican party is able to 
win victories in the presidential contests. 

So much for the ninth and last of the hypotheses. In order 
to state a coherent system of hypotheses, it was necessary to 
draw on lines of evidence from national sources as well as 
from die data of comparative state politics. But the efiFort will 
have failed in its purpose if it has not suggested that there 
are many lines of inquiry of the utmost importance for the 
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national party system that require an approach in terms of the 
comparative politics of the individual states. 

The study of comparative American state politics has 
enough value on a state-by-state basis for its own sake to 
justify far more attention than it has received in the past. 
But it also deserv'es much attention because of its bearing on 
the nature and extent of our understanding of the national 
party system. This is a federal country and the party system 
includes a federated organization within each national party. 
That is one of the main reasons the American political party 
system is so confusing, not only to foreigners, but also to 
tliose of us wlio have to live with it. An approach that seeks 
to clarify the nature of the federated elements may do some¬ 
thing to reduce this confusion; and if the parties could only 
become somewhat more self-conscious and rational about 
their own internal affairs, the process of confusion reduction 
might make considerable progress during the next ten or 
twenty years. 
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The hnpact on Political Science of the 
Revolution in the Behavioral Sciences 

DAVID B. TRUMAN' 


Some time ago, in the course of a conversation with a social 
psychologist whose friendship and counsel I value highly, I 
mentioned my assignment to discuss with you tonight ''The 
Impact on Political Science of the Revolution in the Be¬ 
havioral Sciences” and confessed to him some misgivings 
about the assumptions implied by the title. '‘Has there been 
any impact?” I asked. His reply was, "Has there been any 
revolution?” The more I have thought about this,lecture, the 
more persistently this conversation has come to mind, until 
I have concluded that these are not, in fact, flippant questions 
and tliat I was obliged to give them a central place in tliis 
discussion, even though they may not be adequately answered, 
or even answerable. What is the nature of this alleged revo¬ 
lution? What kinds of effects has it had, if any, on the work 
of political scientists and, since many critics, in the disci¬ 
pline as well as outside of it, assume that these should be or 
will be considerable, what are the major intellectual ob¬ 
stacles to such impact? Are there limits, as distinguished from 
resistances, to the application to political science of develop¬ 
ments in the behavioral sciences? What is the nature of these 
limits? 

The term "behavioral sciences” is one of recent currency, 
and its variable meanings may, without a word or two of 
explanation, cause some confusion. It is sometimes used as 

‘ Professor of Government, Columbia University. 
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an equivalent for the social sciences, a loose usage that is 
probably inevitable as long as the term is fashionable and is 
thought to provide a key to foundation cash boxes. More 
narrowly, and perhaps more accurately, the phrase refers to 
those bodies of knowledge, in whatever academic department 
they may be found, that provide or aspire to provide "veri¬ 
fied principles" of human behavior through the use of meth¬ 
ods of inquiry similar to those of the natural sciences. In 
conventional university organization, such knowledge and 
such aspirations may be found in a variety of places, from 
schools of public health to departments of linguistics, but 
their incidence is normally greatest in departments of psy¬ 
chology, sociology, and anthropology, and the term most 
commonly serves as a shorthand expression for tlie concerns 
typical of these three fields. This restricted meaning is the 
one that 1 shall use. 

Developments in the Behavioral Sciences 

Whether or not they merit glorifying by the word "revo¬ 
lution," the developments in the behavioral sciences in the 
past three decades have been numerous and impressive. These 
I can no more than diaracterize and illustrate; cataloguing 
and sifting the tremendous volume of work during this 
period is a task for which I have neither the time nor the 
required capacities. If, however, one were to start from an 
intellectual event such as the publication of the Encyclopaedia 
of the Social Sciences, the first volume of which appeared 
nearly a quarter of a century ago, and were to reflect on the 
alterations that a competent board of editors would feel 
called upon to make in a new edition, he would, I suspect 
be impressed not only with the general rate of obsolescence 
in the area during these twenty-five years but even more with 
the shift in the center of gravity within the social sciences 
toward the behavioral sciences. 
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For present purposes it is appropriate to examine these 
developments under two headings: developments in the 
realm of research technique and those in the realm of ex¬ 
panded theory and verified propositions. The first of these is, 
significantly, far easier and less treacherous to evaluate than 
the second, partly because development of the tools of data 
collection and analysis has been rapid and unmistakable. 

Ifi Research Technique 

The techniques of the sample survey can claim a place at 
the top of any list of such developments, not only because 
they constitute a basic instrument of social research in their 
own right, but also because their refinement has stimulated a 
series of achievements, primarily in the invention of ancillary 
techniques but also to some extent in the construction of 
explanatory theory. The roots of this technique are fairly old, 
indeed ancient if one traces them back to the unsystematic 
efforts of politicians and journalists to estimate the intentions 
of a mass electorate. The core of the skill, however, is the 
design and administration of the population sample, and this 
is comparatively modern. Stimulated by the commercial 
utility of even fairly crude estimates of intentions and suscep¬ 
tibilities of consumers, rudimentary techniques of population 
sampling became a commonplace device in the business world 
by the 1920’s. The potentialities of population sampling for 
non-commercial, social, and political research, however, were 
not widely recognized until the 1930’s. Partly as a means of 
promoting the acceptance of these techniques in market 
analysis and partly as an opportunity for testing them against 
the official results of elections, polling of samples of prospec¬ 
tive voters developed in the middle of the 1930’s. "'S^at 
began as a by-product extended into fairly continuous surveys 
of popular opinion on various issues of the day, until "Gal¬ 
lup poll" became a generic term familiar over the globe. 

In the United States at the same time those responsible for 
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developing and administering many of the emergency pro¬ 
grams undertaken in depression and war by the federal gov¬ 
ernment needed new' kinds of population statistics. A gradual 
recognition that sample studies may hold advantages in speed, 
efficienq', and cost over a complete enumeration led the 
Bureau of the Census and other governmental agencies, build¬ 
ing on established theories of sampling and on experience in 
such fields as the estimating of crop yields, to make rapid 
improvements in the reliability of population samples. The 
rapidity of this development is suggested by the fact that the 
case book, Methods in Social Science,- published in 1933, 
contains no analysis of a study involving the direct sampling 
of individuals in a population. The Encyclopaedia of the 
Social Sciences contains no article on sampling, and, although 
the essays on statistics and on probability refer to sampling in 
biometrics, economics, and crop estimating and comment 
briefly on samples drawn from registration records and from 
complete enumerations, they contain no discussion of samples 
drawn directly from the human population. Both the state of 
the art and the character of existing obstacles are suggested 
in the follow'ing comment in the essay on statistical prac¬ 
tice” in the Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences'. It is so 
difficult to insure representativeness of the sample that in 
most inquiries relative to population complete enumeration is 
preferred.”^ 

"Representativeness" w'as a problem in practical sampling 
rather than in general theory. Experience with the quota 
sample, on w'hkh opinion surveyors relied in the 1930 s, and 
the development of probability sampling by the Bureau of 
the Census and the Bureau of Agricultural Economics in the 
early 1940’s reduced this problem to manageable proportions. 

Paralleling and, in part, flowing from the growth of skill 

* Stuart Rice {tA.), Methods in Social Science (193J). 

* Robert M. Woodbury, ''Statistics: Statistical Pracuce,” Encyclopaedia 

of the Social Sciences, XIV. 
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in sampling, a number of techniques, both for the collection 
and for the analysis of data have been invented or signifi¬ 
cantly improved. Thus as the crudity of samples has been 
reduced, attention has been turned to the inadequacies in 
interviewing. The sources of unreliability have been explored 
and their bearing on the validity of results has been examined 
in systematic fashion, so that the dangers in this phase have 
been identified even though the means of controlling them 
have not been fully provided.'* 

At the same time, criticism and experimentation have con¬ 
tributed materially to increasing sophistication in the design 
of survey questions and questionnaires and in the substantive 
aspects of interviews generally. Drawing on and adapting 
experience in counseling and psychotherapy, the design and 
administration of questions have come a long way from the 
intuitive, rather hit-or-miss techniques used in early opinion 
and community surveys. The merits of the open-ended ques¬ 
tion as compared with the fixed-alternative or ’’poll-type” 
question and of the focused or "depth” interview have been 
explored and developed to the point where the investigator’s 
range of choice among interviewing tools has markedly 
widened.® 

The process of adaptation just referred to is one of con¬ 
siderable significance for the topic under discussion and is 
therefore deserving of some emphasis for its own sake. It is 
one, perhaps the major, example of a strong tendency on the 
part of the sample survey technicians and of others engaged 
in the collection of data from large numbers of people. 
Where devices for the study of individual psychological char¬ 
acteristics and behaviors, whether diagnostic or purely ana¬ 
lytical, have been developed satisfactorily, and where they 
have appeared adaptable without major losses in efficiency to 


* Herbert Hyman, hitervUuing in Social Research (1954). 

* C/. C. R. Rogers, Counseling and Psychotherapy (1942) and Robert 
K. Merlon, The Focused Interview (1955). 
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the study of large numbers of cases, as in the sample survey, 
adaptation has occurred rather quickly. One effect of this 
has been to reinforce preoccupation with the attitudes and 
behaviors of individuals. It has emphasized, almost to the 
point of excluding other sorts of objectives, preoccupation 
with arriving at what might be called the "people-who" type 
of statement, that is, people who reveal a certain psycho¬ 
logical characteristic tend to perceive, understand, speak, or 
behave in such-and-such fashion. Propositions of this sort, 
of course, are not without value in many situations, but, for 
reasons that I shall attempt to explore in more detail some¬ 
what later, they may have only limited significance for the 
problems with which the political scientist is characteristically 
concerned.*^ 

In sliglitly different fashion the maturing of sample-survey 
methods has been stimulated by and has contributed to ad¬ 
vances in techniques of measurement, notably the analysis of 
attitudes through the use of scales. The early work of Bo- 
gardus, Thurstone, and Likert was largely independent of 
the techniques of the sample survey. As the later devices 
have begun, however, to produce data of greater reliability, 
warranting the use of more precise techniques of analysis 
than the early polls justified and inviting more complicated 
sorts of inferences than they could support, the two research 
tendencies have come together. Significant steps have been 
taken, notably in the work of Guttman, Lazarsfeld, and 
others, to adapt and extend the earlier measurement devices, 
thereby stimulating significantly more penetrating analysis of 
survey data.^ Similarly, the survey device has been extended 

*Cf. Edward A. Shils, '■Authoritarianism: Right and Left.” in Richard 
Christie and Marie Jahoda (eds.). SfiJiej in the Scope and Method of 
''The Authoritarian Personalitf (1954). pp. 24-49 and David B. Truman, 
■'Political Behavior and International Politics” W'orld Politics, III 

(July 1951). 545-54. 

’See Samuel A. Stouffer and others. Measurement and Predtclion, 
Studies in Social Psychology in World War II> Vol. IV (1950) and 
M. W. Riley, J. W. Riley, and J. Toby, Scale Analysis (1955). 
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to approximate some of the power and efficiency of experi¬ 
mentation through the use of the so-called panel technique. 
By successive re-interviews of a population sample—the 
panel—it is possible to get at changes, and at some of the 
causes of changes, in attitudes and behavior. 

The past two decades have also seen a considerable de¬ 
velopment and extension of experimentation, both in the 
controlled laboratory setting and in the natural situation. This 
has taken various forms. Among them are tlie numerous 
techniques for observing, recording, and analyzing behavior 
in small groups which, especially since the work of Elton 
Mayo and Kurt Lewin, have become the identifying equip¬ 
ment for specialists in the new “field” of group dynamics. 
Among these, reference should also be made to the techniques 
collectively known as sociometry, devised by J. L. Moreno for 
the analysis of interaction and influence structure in small 
groups. These and related developments, whether employed 
in the laboratory or in the “field,” not only have contributed 
a considerable body of information on face-to-face groups of 
various sorts but also have provided stimulus to greater so¬ 
phistication in observational field work generally.® 

Finally, it may be appropriate to mention the elaboration 
and expansion of the techniques for analyzing communica¬ 
tions content. Although their beginnings run back consider¬ 
ably more than twenty-five years, the skills of the content 
analyst, especially with respect to the devices for systematic 
classification and for quantitative analysis, have received a 
marked degree of extension and refinement within the past 
two decades.® 

*See J. L. Moreno, Who Shall Sun-ire? (1934) and Helen H. Jen¬ 
nings, Leadership and Isolation (1943). See generally Marie Jahoda, 
Morton Deutsch, and Stuart W. Cook, Research Methods in Social Re¬ 
lations (1951); see also G. C. Homans, The Human Group (1950) and 
Dorwin Cartwright and Alvin Zander (eds.). Group Dynamics: Research 
and Theory ( 1953 ). 

* The best review of this technique is Bernard Berelson, Content 
Analysis in Communications Research (1952). 
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This cursory and necessarily superficial glance at some 
recent developments in the behavioral sciences is sufficient 
at least to suggest that within the realm of technique it is 
• reasonable to speak of major developments. One may legiti¬ 
mately think of this as a technological revolution, even if 
one concludes that, unlike other such changes, its conse¬ 
quences are limited. 

hi Theory 

When one turns to the realm of theory, especially theory 
resting on some measure of empirical verification, the task of 
evaluation becomes considerably more formidable. Not only 
are theories in the behavioral sciences numerous, but the pos¬ 
sible implications of these formulations for the work of the 
political scientist have scarcely been explored. Any comment 
on this point, therefore, is likely to be superficial and subject 
to serious challenge. 

At the risk of indulging in severe oversimplification, I 
should like to venture the observation that in the realm of 
theory the behavioral sciences have produced two quite differ¬ 
ent bodies of propositions, one rather narrowly concerned 
with individual behavior or with action in small, face-to-face 
groups and the other aimed at an inclusive explanation of a 
wide range of action not specifically relevant to any particular 
institutional context. Although it is doubtful that in either 
of these there is much in the way of revolutionary content, 
both have some value for the student of political processes 
and institutions. At the same time, however, neither more 
than approaches a solution to the most troublesome problems 
in such study. The difficulty of estimating the existing or 
the probable impact of behavioral science theory on political 
science lies precisely in the gap between these two statements. 
Behavioral science theory has implications of value to the 
student of politics, but it goes no more than part of the way 
toward the solution of his intellectual problems. 
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So sweeping a characterkation cannot, certainly within the 
limits of a single lecture, be proved, but it clearly calls at 
least for illustration and for argument. I should assert that a 
sizable fraction of behavioral science theory, whether in psy¬ 
chology, sociology, or anthropology, is non-institutional. That 
is, it is principally concerned with explaining the effects of 
a given institutional pattern on the behavior of an individual 
or an aggregate of individuals and not with explaining or 
even describing the operation of the institution itself. Thus, 
of course, all or almost all of psychology is individual. The 
preoccupations of psychology are with categories and proc¬ 
esses of individual behavior—learning, conditioning, motiva¬ 
tion, perception, discrimination, and so on. Again, despite 
the existence of competing doctrines, a major preoccupation 
remains the characteristics and development of individual 
personality under the influence of physiological and, more 
recently, social factors. 

The growth of social psychology has increased the number 
and kinds of factors considered in the whole gamut of psy¬ 
chological analysis, but it has not changed the emphasis. 
Concerned with the behavior of men in groups, the social 
psychologist is nevertheless characteristically interested in 
the effects of group environments on the behavior of indi¬ 
viduals, in the individual psychology of interpersonal in¬ 
fluence.*® 

For understandable reasons the environments most closely 
studied by the social psychologist have been those of small, 
face-to-face groups, whether in experimental or natural situa¬ 
tions—family, club, classroom, gang, clique, and neighbor¬ 
hood. These groupings are more amenable to the require¬ 
ments of scientific procedure than are more inclusive forma- 

Nole that the impressive psychological evidence regarding the conse¬ 
quences of segregation which was accepted by the U. S. Supreme Court 
{Brown V. Topeka, 347 U.S. 497, 1954) referred primarily and most di¬ 
rectly to its effects upon individuals. See Kenneth B. Clark, "Desegregation: 
An Appraisal of the Evidence," Journal of Social Issues, IX, No. 4 (1933). 
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tions. It seems probable, moreover, that, if one is concerned 
principally with elfccts on individual behavior, such groups 
arc primary, in the sense of degree of importance, and there¬ 
fore peculiarly basic to tlic discipline. 

Not all concerns with the small group have been ex¬ 
clusively psychological, of course. As the curiosities and 
theories of the investigator become more characteristically 
sociological, they are less concerned with effects on indi¬ 
viduals than with the structure of groups and with the effects 
on group performance resulting from differences in intra¬ 
group communication, from variations in the performance of 
specialized roles within the group, and from variations in 
the tasks undertaken by it. 

This borderland of psychology, sociology, and anthro¬ 
pology, which has come to be known most commonly as 
group dynamics, has produced a respectable body of theory, 
both basic and applied, notably on the subject of leadership.'* 
Its preoccupations, however, are only slightly less micro- 
cosmic than those of the psychologist and are only slightly 
less non-institutional. Much this same point was made by 
Herbert Simon in his lecture in this series, and some of the 
non-political scientists working in the area, particularly those 
whose investigations have been conducted in the "field’ 
rather than in the laboratory, have become aware of it. As one 
of the "field" researchers has put it, . . we simply cannot 
extrapolate conclusions from the small group studies when 
we are dealing with groups in large organizations.’’** Or, in 
the words of a theorist and practitioner in applied anthro¬ 
pology, "The evidence . . . seems to indicate that building 
theory upon research concentration on the small group may 
be mistaken, however experimentally justifiable as an object 

“ For example, see Cartwright and Zander, op. cit., Homans, op. cit., and 
Harold S. Guetzkow (ed.). Groups, Leadership, and Men (1951). 

” W. F. Whyte, "Small Groups and Large Organizations," in J. H. Roh- 
rer and M. Sherif (eds.). Social Psychology at the Crossroads (1951), 
p. 297. 
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of research the small group may be. The individual behavior 
that psychology seeks to explain seems to be less a property 
of groups or the group in particular than one of processes of 
social interaction in general, inclusive of both large and small 
groups.”’’ If. as he goes on to argue, changes in basic social 
relationships, in individual and collective attitudes, and in 
individual behavior tend to occur in that order, then a theory 
diat starts from the latter end of the sequence has limited 
utility for the student of larger institutional complexes, and 
its limited uses, as I shall point out somewhat later, involve 

serious hazards. 

Although the sociological and anthropological concern 
with small groups, w'hich considerably antedates the more 
psychologically oriented research in group dynamics, has 
been more likely to place the group in a larger institutional 
context and to investigate changes stemming from such con¬ 
texts, its focus has remained the small unit. Tlie broadest 
reach in empirical terms within these fields, moreover, has 
been the small city or community, although perhaps exception 
should be made of some kinds of broad, aggregative research 
concerned with social class and demography. The formula¬ 
tion of theory of a more inclusive sweep has not been, strictly 
speaking, the objective or the product of the efforts of the 
behavioral scientist. Tliat function has been left to the more 
historically and philosophically inclined sociologist or anthro¬ 
pologist, concerned with reflections about the state of society, 
in the tradition of Max Weber and Mannheim, or to spec¬ 
ulative synthesizing like that of Talcott Parsons. 

By way of preliminary summary, the developments in the 
behavioral sciences over the past quarter century, thus curso¬ 
rily and perhaps somew’hat unfairly reviewed, appear a good 
deal more revolutionary in the realm of technique than in 
that of validated and expanded theory. Both the character- 

*’C. M. Arensberg. "Behavior and Organization: Industrial Studies.'* 
ibid., p. 324. 
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istic techniques, moreover, and the tested propositions, of 
which the number is considerable, typically have been micro- 
cosmic. Both have concentrated on the individual or on the 
restricted group to the virtual exclusion of larger organiza¬ 
tions and more inclusive institutions. 

Though this concentration has occurred, one should not 
assume that in either respect the behavioral sciences have no 
relevance for the political scientist. But it should not be 
astonishing that their area of greatest impact to date has been 
in connection with the study of voting behavior, the most 
individualized, in a sense most uncomplicated, and perhaps 
least important clement in the political process. The theory 
that has emerged, largely through the use of the sample survey 
technique, is exclusively a social psychological theory of elec¬ 
toral choice, with only the barest suggestions of implications 
for other features of the electoral or political process. 

A further word should be said, however, concerning theo¬ 
retical developments in behavioral science. Whatever the 
limits on its scope and on its applicability to the problems of 
the political scientist, theory in the behavioral sciences has 
become far more completely fused with empirical research 
and theorizing has become more self-consciously central to 
the concerns of investigators than was the case shortly after 
World War I. One has the distinct impression that the vol¬ 
ume of taxonomic description of concrete phenomena has 
declined and that there has occurred an increased and general 
commitment to the discovery of uniformities, to the use of 
observation for the verification of hypotheses, and to the 
search for empirically supported generalizations. 

The traces of this can be seen in several areas not far from 
the concerns of the political scientist. As Herbert Simon has 
pointed out in his lecture, significant beginnings have been 
made on an organizational theory, although it cannot yet help 
us much in dealing with large and complicated structures. 
From various sources in the behavioral sciences the sug* 
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gestive concept of role has been developed, through which a 
number of significant propositions of potentially broad rele¬ 
vance have been formulated. Some preliminary elements of a 
theory of communications are beginning to appear. Along 
somewhat different lines, there has been an increasing inter¬ 
est in the creation and exploitation of formal models, of 
which the theory of games, discussed in Ridiard Snyder s 
recent lecture, is a major example. Whatever one may think 
of the utility of any such models, and in my opinion skepti¬ 
cism is in order, experimenting with them at least represents 
a serious theoretical preoccupation. Much the same thing may 
be said of the efforts of Parsons and his associates to develop 
a general theory of action. This inclusive effort at a high level 
of abstraction admittedly seems to promise to be valid im¬ 
mediately only for relatively simple features of a social sys¬ 
tem. Whether or not one shares the implied faith that the 
treatment of more complex characteristics is almost within 
reach, one must acknowledge that this effort, along with less 
ambitious theoretical endeavors, nevertheless represents a 
considerable degree of ferment—a renewed commitment to 
theory and to the discovery and statement of behavioral uni¬ 
formities. 

Such ferment, I should like to suggest, such renewed 
commitment may alone have more significant impact on the 
work of the political scientist than the content of the theories, 
the substantive material of the validated propositions, or the 
innovations in technique, important though these may be. 

Conventional Research in Political Science 

Turning more directly to the impact side of the topic, it is 
perhaps appropriate to look for a moment at the cliaracter 
of the traditional research concerns of American political 
science. These have been decidedly heterogeneous over the 
field as a whole, from the conventional textual analysis of 
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political philosophy to the latest study of legislative policy 
making. The most common element in research in political 
science, one can fairly say, has been institutional description. 
This does not adequately cover, perhaps, much of the fa¬ 
miliar concern with the assessment and prescription of pub¬ 
lic polic)', more than a segment of the historico-legal research 
in public law, nor more than a minor fraction of the writing 
of current history’, which has given much of political science 
the quality of heavy-handed periodical journalism. Yet de¬ 
spite this incompleteness, one can safely assert that the de¬ 
scription of governmental and para-governmental institutions 
has been and continues to be our characteristic preoccupation 
as a profession. 

Criticisms of this focus from various standpoints are not 
new. They can be seen as early as the first years of this cen¬ 
tury in the writings of Graham Wallas and in the strictures 
of Arthur F. Bentley. What was known for a time during 
the 1920‘s and 1930‘s as the "Chicago school" of political 
science, gathered around the stimulating person of the late 
Charles E. Merriam, represented a fairly explicit revolt 
against the established tradition. But with the achievements, 
especially the technical innovations, in recent years in the 
behavioral sciences—perhaps in part because of their en¬ 
hanced popular prestige—the volume of such criticism seems 
to have increased—in books, in papers at annual meetings, 
in the professional journals, and, perhaps most conspicu¬ 
ously, in the shop-talk of many younger members of the 
profession. 

The latter-day rebels have mostly rallied around the ban¬ 
ner of "political behavior” to do battle with the "institu¬ 
tionalists." Like most embattled revolutionists, many of tliem 
have unwisely and impetuously consigned to oblivion all the 
works of their predecessors. This is unfortunate not only 
because it does injustice and betrays a lack of discrimination, 
but more seriously because it tends unnecessarily to widen 
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tiie gulf between the two groups and to obscure the precise 
points at issue and thereby to postpone the discovery of solu¬ 
tions. . . . 

Despite appearances to tlie contrary, there are basic simi¬ 
larities in the assumptions and objectives, albeit usually im¬ 
plicit, of the "institutionalists" and their opponents. The 
latter may argue that they alone are committed to the dis¬ 
covery and statement of regularities in the political process. 
Or they may assert that tliey alone hold the objective of pre¬ 
dictability. Neither of these alleged monopolies is genuine, 
however. There are some differences along these lines, but 
one should not forget that to describe a court, a legislature, 
or a government agency, in however formal terms, is to as¬ 
sume that there is regularity in political processes that can be 
stated. Likewise, to do any of these things or to analyze a 
line of court cases or the pronouncements of a legislative 
committee is usually to assume, although perhaps largely im¬ 
plicitly, the persistence of such patterns under appropriate 
conditions and to accept the possibility, and even to a de¬ 
gree the responsibility, of prediction. 

Nor am ! persuaded that the cleavage within political 
science lies between description and something else, and I 
note that in assertions of this sort the "something else is 
often vaguely stated or involves a false opposition. For in¬ 
stance, in the report of one of five university surveys in the 
behavioral sciences conducted during 1954, the following 
passage occurs: "Political Science has been giving increas¬ 
ingly serious attention to the behavioral approach to politi¬ 
cal research problems, moving toward the empirical investi- 
gation of specific propositions about political behavior at 
the same time that it is continuing with the institutional- 
descriptive type of research."’^ There is surely nothing neces- 

Survey of the Behavioral Sciences, Report of the Faculty Committee 
and Report of the Visiting Committee (University of Michigan, 1954), 
p. 160. Emphasis added. 
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sarily non*dcscriptivc or even non-institutionai about a prop¬ 
osition concerning the political process. Virtually all propo¬ 
sitions about political behavior are, and for some time are 
likely to remain, descriptive. In fact, the same thing is true 
of most of the established propositions in the behavioral 
sciences. Only their most zealous defender would, I suspect, 
deny that the dynamic or causal, as distinguished from the 
descriptive, element in most of the latter is comparatively 
small. The point at which a statistically significant correla¬ 
tion becomes less descriptive and more nearly explanatory is 
not easily identified. 

New Tendencies in Political Science 

I have gone into these distinctions, which I believe er¬ 
roneous, because I am certain that there are accurate ones to 
be drawn, genuine differences in tendency within the field 
that have become the more marked through the impact of 
experiences and inventions in the behavioral sciences. If 
these divergences do not lie with broad, if implicit, assump¬ 
tions about regularity and predictability or with degrees of 
concern for description, what are their bases? I should like 
to deal briefly with four of these in what seems to me the 
order of their importance: first, the difference in the nature 
of the commitment to discovering regularities; second, dif¬ 
ferences in the approach to institutions; third, differences in 
data; and fourth, differences in technique. 

Though both groupings in political science assume the 
existence and discoverability of regularities in political be¬ 
havior, for the "institutionalist” this assumption is usually 
implicit, a logical inference from his conduct rather than 
a consciously asserted objective. A more explicit pursuit of 
regularities has several consequences, of which I shall refer to 
two. 

In the first place, the researcher is prepared to find 
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similarities of pattern between or among formal institutions 
rather than merely within them. In other words, he expects 
to be able to abstract from the concrete phenomena of insti¬ 
tutional behavior and to identify the occurrence of classes or 
categories of phenomena and, thereby, to be able to generalize 
over a wider range of concretely divergent or unique situa¬ 
tions or relationships. This is an unfamiliar objective only 
in degree. For example, political scientists, along with other 
social scientists and laymen as well, have long assumed that 
certain regularities of behavior and situation are referred to 
by the term "political leadership,” or even just "leadership, 
whetiier one is looking at a ward boss, a Speaker of the 
United States House of Representatives, or a President of 
the United States. The self-conscious pursuit of this sort of 
intellectual objective is, of course, not an end in itself, 
fascinating though it may be, but, like abstract thinking in 
whatever form, it is a means of simplifying and ordering 
experience and observation so that the mind is confronted 
by a finite number of types of problems and challenges rather 
tiian by a bewilderingly infinite number of these. It is a long 
step forward in any field to identify such categories. 

A more explicit pursuit of regularities, in the second place, 
is, perhaps somewhat paradoxically, likely to lead to a greater 
awareness of the variations in the conditions under which 
institutional or other patterns occur and to a search for regu¬ 
larities in those conditions. An un-self-conscious or merely 
incidental interest in behavioral uniformities produces both 
a preoccupation with the unique in institutional form and 
operation and a curious willingness to accept the superficial 
regularities suggested by a name or nominally prescribed by 
similar legal arrangements. We would all agree that the op¬ 
erative structure and the socio-political functions constituting 
two political parties or two legislatures are not necessarily 
the same even though conventionally they are referred to by 
the same term or despite the fact that they appear to oper- 
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ate under similar rules or laws. And we would accept the 
proposition that any one such institution is not necessarily 
structurally or functionally the same at two points in time 
although it may bear the same name and although its formal 
features remain unchanged. Yet characteristically our litera¬ 
ture both concedes this point and persists in talking about 
the political party or the legislature, avoiding the issue of 
regularity of pattern cither by minute description of a single 
institution in a limited span of time or by proceeding as if 
differences in time and space did not exist or were of no real 
consequence. An explicit dedication to the search for uni¬ 
formities, characteristic of work in the behavioral sciences, 
makes either of these alternatives less readily available. 

As the preceding remarks suggest, a second difference in 
the tendencies within the field is in the approach to political 
institutions, the example of tlie behavioral sciences encourag¬ 
ing hesitation to take tliem at tlieir formal or face value, 
even when the research objective is no more than descrip¬ 
tion. Avoidance of this tendency does not mean merely a 
skepticism about the descriptive validity of formal arrange¬ 
ments, though this may be in psychological terms a neces¬ 
sary precondition to the effort I refer to. It means, rather, a 
seardi for conceptual tools, analytical categories if you will, 
that are not defined by or equivalent to formal institutional 
units or subunits. One is not escaping from the restrictive 
influence of formalities if, in analyzing the policy-forming 
process, he is obliged to talk in terms of the political party 
or the legislature, for in so doing he inescapably begs a por¬ 
tion of the question he is attempting to answer. 

What is required in the circumstances is what I like to 
think of as a 'tracer element,” or a series of them, through 
the examination of which one can describe consistent pat¬ 
terns of interaction, including institutional ones and includ¬ 
ing the relevance for such patterns of the formal features of 
the institutions. Such was and, in my opinion, is the promise 
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of the notion of group as it was introduced to American 
political science by Arthur F. Bentley. Although it has had 
considerable beneficial influence, however, including the early 
work on legislative voting blocs, it has been so narrowly 
viewed as pressure group that it has often merely added 
another element of formality rather than provided a new 
means of ordering the data of behavior in and around gov¬ 
ernmental institutions. 

The current search for unconventionalized categories is 
reflected in a variety of ways in contemporary political science. 
It accounts, I suspect, for much of the current fascination 
with the analysis of voting behavior, where the sample survey 
techni<que in combination with various socio-psychological 
categories permits the development of descriptive proposi¬ 
tions and even some significant hypotheses concerning the 
dynamics of the voting choice and the beginnings of some 
perceptual definitions of institutions such as political parties.^-' 
It clearly underlies the recent stirrings in the area of the 
comparative analysis of governments, where it has become 
apparent to many that conventional formal categories like 
"executive,’’ "legislature, ' political party, and bureauc¬ 
racy” are not in fact comparable because they have no con¬ 
sistent meaning independent of political and cultural bounda¬ 
ries, a limitation that is not adequately corrected by the addi¬ 
tion of economic and social data to the range of phenomena 
taken into consideration.*® It is indicated in Gabriel Almond s 
suggestive notions concerning specialized structures and 
functions affecting the formation of foreign policy.*^ Karl 
Deutsch’s interesting attempt to deal with nationalism in 
terms of a theory of communication*® and the efforts of 

” A. Angus Campbell, Gerald Gurin, and Warren E. Miller, The Voter 
Decides (1954), Chaps. 7 and 11. 

” Roy Macridis and others, "Research in Comparative Politics." American 
Political Science Revieti’, XLVII (September 1953). 641-75. 

Gabriel A. Almond. The American People and Foreign Policy (1950). 

“Karl W. Deutsch, Nationalism and Social Communication (1953). 
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Richard C. Snyder and his associates to work out categories 
for the analysis of decision-making,’-' whatever their ulti¬ 
mate usefulness may prove to be, are significant symptoms of 
the same sort of striving. Finally, the search in a fesv bold 
cases has taken the form of an attempt to develop formal 
models or theories of an explicitly political sort, relating 
types of processes and relationships not "given” in the con¬ 
ventionalized data into sets of schemes in terms of which 
political action may be explained and possibly predicted. 
An example here is the cross-disciplinary theorizing of Robert 
Dahl and Charles Lindblom, wliich was partially summarized 
in the former’s lecture in this series.-'* 

All of these efforts—and many more would have to be 
included in an adequately representative list—indicate even 
in their diversity a common response to the need for con¬ 
cepts and sets of concepts in terms of which governmental 
processes and structures may be analyzed without the limit¬ 
ing assumptions imposed by conventional institutional cate¬ 
gories. 

The two divergences from established patterns of politi¬ 
cal science research so far discussed, namely, the more ex¬ 
plicit commitment to regularities and the search for new 
analytical categories, encourage, though they do not require, 
the two otliers—differences in data and differences in tech¬ 
niques. Though many comments w'ould imply that these 
last two are the more important of the four, a tendency of 
which I shall have more to say shortly, they seem to me de¬ 
cidedly secondary. In the first place, these tendencies may 
call for a broadening and enriching of the existing sources 
of evidence and a shift of emphasis toward the solicited 
responses of actors on the political scene and toward ob- 

*" Richard C. Snyder. H. W. Bruck, and Burton Sapin. Decision-Making 
as an Approach to the Study of International Politics, Foreign Policy Analy- 
sis Project Series No. 3, Princeton University (June 1954). 

=* Robert A. Dahl and Charles E. Lindblom. Politics, Economics and Wel¬ 
fare (1953). 
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serving a wide range of activities not recorded in the con¬ 
ventional documentary sources, but they do not necessarily 
imply a rejection of the testimony stored on library shelves. 
In the second place, though there is a certain fascination 
in discovering, for example, the kinds of data that can be 
plowed up by the sample survey and though new conceptions 
of data demand appropriate devices for collecting them and 
generally a greater degree of self-consciousness about tech¬ 
niques, this alone provides no assurance of increased valid¬ 
ity. In studies of political behavior there is and will con¬ 
tinue to be a trend toward the use of quantification, but 
tliere is no magic in numbers unguided by relevant tlieory 
and well-articulated hypotheses. Technical developments in 
the behavioral sciences, perhaps especially skills involved 
in the conduct and analysis of interviews, are part of the 
recent stimulus to self criticism in political science, and an 
awareness of them may distinguish the student of political 
behavior from his more conventional colleagues, but it is 
technique in the service of formulated theory whose impact 
promises to be most significant in the long run. 

Limitations on the Application of the 
Behavioral Sciences 

If we can agree on the nature of the developments in the 
behavioral sciences, here roughly outlined, and on the evi¬ 
dence that these have had some impact on the work of po¬ 
litical scientists, it is important to emphasize the point that 
to espouse tlie extension of the latter tendency is not equiva¬ 
lent to advocating simply the projection or importation of 
the behavioral sciences into the sphere of political science. 
Although the general task of both is to develop empirically 
testable theory and the means of validating it, and although 
the student of political behavior can learn much from the 
behavioral scientist, his particular task is peculiar, if not 
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unique. If my earlier analysis of the divergencies within 
political science is valid, then the two tendencies have more 
in common substantively than either has with the behavioral 
sciences, for both arc engaged in the effort, each in its own 
way, to analyze and explain the institutions and processes of 
government. Whatever new roads to this objective may be 
laid out, the destination remains the same. Much though 
we may learn from the experience of the behavioral sciences, 
the task of adapting tliat experience to our own needs re¬ 
mains exceedingly difticuit, and admiring the neighbor s 
clearing fells no trees in one’s own woodlot. 

The Emphasis on Institutions 

We are still committed to the study of a particular set 
of institutions, and this commitment carries with it some im¬ 
plications that may be worth fairly close examination. In the 
first place, I am not disposed seriously to quarrel with what 
I understand as the meaning of an observation, in the vol¬ 
ume of essays entitled Toicwd a General Theory of Action, 
in which the authors suggest that: 

... If the empirical focus of political science is to remain on 
the phenomena of government, it will not as a discipline be able 
to attain a sharpness of theoretical focus comparable to that of 
economics. It is more likely to draw from a much wider range 
of the components of the general theoiy' of action and to find its 
distinctiveness in the way it combines these components in rela¬ 
tion to its special empirical interests, rather than in the technical 
elaboration of a narrow and sharply focused segment of the 
theory of action, as is the case with economics.-^ 

A general theory of the sort attempted in that provocative 
volume necessarily abstracts from the peculiarities of particu¬ 
lar institutional complexes, including government, and to 
attempt to introduce into such a theoretical structure the 

” Talcott Parsons and Edward A. Shils (eds.). Toward n General Theory 
of Action (1951), p. 29. 
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Specialized factors associated with any specific institution is 
almost certain to involve theorizing efforts as great as those 
expended on the original. One would not expect to find clear 
contradictions between a theory of political behavior and an 
accepted general action theory, but one equally should not 
expect to derive directly from the latter a set of propositions 
adequately descriptive of a particular institutional system 
such as government. 

Secondly, as a consequence of the institutional specializa¬ 
tion that is inevitably characteristic of political science, it 
follows that the direct relationship between the behavioral 
sciences and political science is roughly that between "basic 
and "applied" research. Narrowly defined, the objective of 
the behavioral sciences is the statement of "verified prin¬ 
ciples" of human behavior, taking account, perhaps, of gen¬ 
eral types of influencing conditions but without reference 
to any specific institutional context. The general outlook 
and even many of the methods of research in political be¬ 
havior may be, in fact should be, consistent wdth this sort 
of objective, but their reference is necessarily to a particular 
order of institutional arrangements, the governmental. A be¬ 
havioral scientist may from time to time, as many in fact 
do, make use of political data and governmental institutions, 
but his purpose as a behavioral scientist is not to arrive at 
propositions about government. 

The political scientist, on the other hand, can and should 
make use of accepted hypotheses and promising models 
developed in the behavioral sciences, but he must always 
introduce into these the complicating parameters char¬ 
acteristic of the particular institutional complex with which 
he is concerned. In this sense, even his "basic" research, 
if he is performing his accepted job, is "applied" re¬ 
search from the standpoint of the behavioral sciences. This 
is no simple or lowly task; it is, in fact, so difficult, at least 
at present, that the political scientist can take the models 
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and hypotheses of bchaviornl science merely as suggestions 
rather than as guides. The notion that a general science 
of human behavior can be developed as a source of guid¬ 
ing models for the analysis of behavior in particular con¬ 
texts is a matter of faith, not of fact. The relationship of 
behavioral science to political research, therefore, involves 
no such simple operations as allowing for friction and 
wind resistance in adapting a physical model to an engineering 
situation. 

There are and will continue to be various levels of re¬ 
search in political science, the more basic abstracting from 
a greater variety of temporal and spatial particularities, but 
the continuing institutional focus of political science remains 
at all levels the defining, and in a sense limiting, factor. This 
point, it seems to me, is a fundamental one. It is often ig¬ 
nored by behavioral scientists themselves, as when they leap, 
with irresponsible—one is tempted to say fraudulent dis¬ 
regard for inconvenient and complicating problems, from a 
set of observations about child-rearing practices to the most 
bewilderingly complex concerns of men and nations. I em¬ 
phasize it. however, not for this reason, but for three others 
of more importance for political science. Unless the point is 
kept clearly in mind, it seems to me, the political scientist 
runs the dangers, first, of failing to be what he pretends to 
be, a student of political institutions, second, of becoming 
ensnared in futile and myopic preoccupations with tech 
nique, and third, of misusing the materials of behavioral 
science. I should like to look briefly at each of these. 

I have earlier suggested that the center of gravity in the 
behavioral sciences is individual or at least non-institutional 
in character. This implies that an uncritical adoption of the 
methods and propositions of behavioral science involves tak¬ 
ing over the questions and problems—and limitations of 
the latter and that one who does so risks ceasing to be a 
political scientist. Thus, recurrently it is suggested that the 
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salvation of political science lies in concentrating on the 
dynamic psychology of individuals, in analyzing individual 
actors in depth. Without denying the possible general rele¬ 
vance of such investigations, I should still not see how they 
permit one to move from the clinic to the institutional con¬ 
text, not alone as a practical matter but as one of logic. The 
political scientist cares little, for example, about what a 
judge does to the Supreme Court—unless he is the instru¬ 
ment of a major redirection of its activities—and still less 
about the effect on him of membership on the Court. He 
cares rather about the role of the Court in the society, its 
functioning in the process of societal adjustment and in the 
allocation of values. Tliis involves, perhaps, the analysis of 
individual behavior, but the generalizations sought are about 
the institution, not about the individual actor.In this con¬ 
nection I might cite an observation by two social psycholo¬ 
gists, arguing a very similar point some years ago with 
critics in that field: "If we consider the effects of a man's 
behavior upon his fellows it is often not necessary to know 
his personality. His action may be deeply interiorized within 
him, or it may not be at all characteristic of him. But its 
effect upon his fellows may be the same.’’^^ If our target is 
to generalize about the characteristic patterns of an institu¬ 
tion and the alterations therein, the underlying personality 
drives of individual participants are likely to be at most of 
peripheral importance. 

Techniques Unrelated to Political Science 

The second danger I wish to identify is the closely re¬ 
lated one of treating technique as an end in itself, with little 
or no reference to the questions and problems of central im¬ 
portance in the discipline. The social sciences generally seem 

” Cf. Richard C. Sheldon, ’'Some Observations on Theory in the Social 
Sciences,” in Parsons and Shils, ibid., p. 40. 

’’Daniel Katz and R. L. Schanck, Social Psychology (1938), p. 394. 
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peculiarly liable to internecine, sectarian controversies over 
technique and method. Typical is the struggle between the 
partisans of the case study and the supporters of quantifica¬ 
tion, which has moved through one field after another like 
an epidemic of measles through a large family. The out¬ 
come, in some instances, happily has been a gradual accept¬ 
ance of the uses and limitations of each in tackling specified 
types of problems. In others, however, and in a good many 
cases where no actual clash occurs, the result is for each camp 
to go happily about refining and sharpening its technique 
and promoting it as the only way to intellectual salvation. 

A related phenomenon is the technical fad, in which a new 
device is taken up so widely that a researcher feels deficient 
if his study does not contain an application of the latest 
gadget, w’hether or not it is relevant to his substantive prob¬ 
lem. At its lowest level this takes the form of a passion to 
punch and tabulate IBM cards without defining the ques 
tions on which the results are supposed to bear. At a more 
sophisticated level it involves defining the problem at hand 
in terms of a favorite technique ratlicr than insisting that 
the problem set the technique. To a degree these tendencies 
are understandable and inevitable, and 1 certainly imply no 
censure of the specialist who devotes his energies to the 
perfecting of a technique in the faith that eventually it will 
prove of major usefulness. But the follower or borrower, 
especially from another field, is almost literally wasting his 
substance if he permits himself to expend his energies on 
the application of a technique without reference to its bear 
ing on his most pressing problems of description and analy¬ 
sis. It would be a pity if political science were to adopt the 
position of the inebriated gentleman who, having lost his 
watch in a dark alley w'hile making his way home in the 
small hours of the night, insisted on searching for it near the 
lamp post on the main street because there was more light 

there. 
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M/s//se of Materials 

Finally, the danger of misusing the materials of behavioral 
science presents itself when the political scientist, deliber¬ 
ately attempting to apply the findings of psychology or so¬ 
ciology, fails adequately to take into account the factors pe¬ 
culiar to the institution that he is studying. This pitfall in 
the path of an entirely commendable eclecticism is en¬ 
countered most commonly in moving from the restricted situ¬ 
ation, particularly that of the laboratory, into the complex 
realities of the political scene. We can note with sober caution 
tlie remark of Robert Sears, in a slightly different connec¬ 
tion, that "An appallingly small number of the relationships 
that have been discovered in social psychology can be gen¬ 
eralized beyond the immediate situation in which the studies 
were made.’’^‘ 

Thus if one is impressed with the suggestive findings in 
group dynamics, most of which are built on observations in 
experimental situations or in limited natural contexts, he 
can use these only by a process of reasoning by analogy, 
with all its hazards, or by the more difficult process of in¬ 
troducing into the simple model of the face-to-face group 
the complicating parameters of the larger institutional set¬ 
ting, or by a combination of the two. One may be quite 
warranted, for example, in assuming that in some respecls 
a legislative committee is like a problem-solving group set 
up for experimental purposes. But one cannot assume either 
that they are alike in all relevant respects or that tliese ob¬ 
served or attributed similarities are more significant than 
their differences in an explanation of their operation. Pro¬ 
ceeding cautiously from minimal assumptions of similarity, 
one may in his speculative planning begin to take account of 
the possibility that the function of a committee may be to 
perpetuate disagreement, rather than to produce viable solu- 

Robert R. Sears, “Social Behavior and Personality Development,” in 
Parsons and Shils, op. cit., p. 466. 
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tions, of the effects on the activities of a committee deriving 
from its place in the legislative structure, of the significance of 
the relations of members with leadership elements such as 
the presidency and with extra-governmental units like 
constituency parties and interest groups, of the political 
aspirations and anxieties of the committee members, and 

so on. 

One thus tends to emerge with a tlieory of legislative com¬ 
mittees bearing at most only a root resemblance to the lab¬ 
oratory-based theory of the face-to-face group. By introduc¬ 
ing parameters such as these into his group model, more¬ 
over, the political scientist may so complicate the latter that 
the analytical techniques appropriate to the simpler situation 
may be useless for him. Yet he has no genuine alternative, as 
I see it, if he wishes to make legitimate use of the suggestive 
propositions of the behavioral scientist. Direct analogy is at 
best superficial and at worst seriously misleading. And if the 
introduction of complicating parameters makes a theoretical 
model unmanageable, the latter is the element that is ex¬ 
pendable. 

Parenthetically, it is worth noting that the sort of problem 
I have referred to here is not encountered solely in the rela¬ 
tions between political science and the behavioral sciences. 
It was a focus of the 1954 Social Science Research Council 
summer seminar on field and laboratory studies in social 
psychology as a problem within that field. A statement by 
the group, noting that . . theoretical statements emerg¬ 
ing from field studies seem to be generally at a lower level 
of abstraction than those from laboratory experiments and 
likely to be more closely connected with specific empirical 
events," points out that . . this different orientation toward 
theory results in noncorrespondence between field and lab¬ 
oratory findings.”^® 


” "Narrowing the Gap Between 
ments in Social Psychology,” Social 
(December 1954), 38. 


Field Studies and Laboratory Experi- 
Science Research Council Items, VIII 
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Conclusions 

Tlie position I have attempted to develop can be roughly 
summarized as follows. The developments in the behavioral 
sciences over the past quarter-century have been more strik¬ 
ing in the realm of technique than in that of validated and 
expanded theory. In both there has been a growing influence 
on tiie work and thought of political scientists. Though both 
types of impact are important, I should argue that the con¬ 
cern for empirically based theory, for the discovery and 
statement of behavioral uniformities, is the more funda¬ 
mental. This influence has had the consequence of creating 
a divergence between what, for want of better terms, I have 
referred to as the "institutionalist” tendency in political 
science and the "political behavior" tendency. The differ¬ 
ences between these two are genuine, lying in the character 
of their commitments to the discovery of uniformities, in 
their approach to political institutions, and to a lesser de¬ 
gree, in the types of data and technique with which they 
are concerned. 

Genuine though they may be, however, these diver¬ 
gences may not be as great as they appear. Moreover, their 
real proportions and their implications may perhaps be 
better understood if we give more explicit recognition to 
the obstacles in the way of adapting the techniques and 
particularly the theories of the behavioral sciences, narrowly 
conceived, to the problems that are the peculiar concern of 
the political scientist. I would fully accept the proposition 
that the advance of our discipline lies in the acceptance of 
generalization as its primary objective and of empirically 
testable theory as its principal method; that advance will 
lose no speed from a critical familiarity with both the tech¬ 
niques and the theories of the behavioral sciences, but it has 
much to lose, in my opinion, from an incautious attempt 
merely to project these into the realm of governmental in¬ 
stitutions. 
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This position is likely to be rejected or objected to by at 
least two sets of critics. In the first place, those who do not 
share my concern for the difficulties in the way of extending 
into the study of political institutions the techniques and 
theories of the behavioral sciences will view these statements 
as defeatist if not treasonable. Those who regard optimisti¬ 
cally the prospects of a general behavioral theory precisely 
relevant to the realm of government and productive of hy¬ 
pothetical relationships subject to empirical test especially 
will dismiss these arguments as parochial and short-sighted. 
To these I can reply only that, given the complexity and the 
crucial importance of governmental institutions in the so¬ 
cieties with which we are most concerned, an empirically 
oriented but explicitly political theory seems to me the more 
promising road to our mutual objective of predictability. 

In the second place, my emphasis on theory and particu¬ 
larly on empirically testable theory may produce objections 
from the "institutionalists” and from practitioners that pur¬ 
suits of this sort will reduce the practical usefulness of the 
political scientist without compensating gains. An adequate 
reply to these would require more time than is presently 
available, but it would include at least these propositions, 
that there is nothing so practical as a well-developed and 
testable theory; that the choice lies not between an approach 
to such theory and no theory at all, but between an implicit 
and unexamined set of assumptions and an explicit theoreti¬ 
cal effort; and, finally, that an implicit theory, though prac¬ 
tically adequate in many circumstances, is likely to prove 
unsatisfactory in both practical and intellectual terms when 
dealing with a dynamic system subject to rapid and largely 
unplanned change. 

On one point we can perhaps all agree, namely, that the 
entire social science enterprise will gain from a critical sensi¬ 
tivity to problems and developments in every corner of ^e 
vineyard and that all stand to lose when necessarily tentative 
intellectual positions are taken as gospel. 
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